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Che Famous 


SPENCER PIANOS - 


Expert technicians and highly- skilled craftsmen 
have combined their 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of the Spencer—the finest 
Piano in the world. For richness of tone, 
delicacy of touch, and depth of expression it is 
second to none—while the materials used in its 
construction are thoroughly seasoned and of the 
very finest quality. Write for Art Catalogue. 


MURDOCHS 


The Great Piano House 








461/463 OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 





Sf 








ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, LT. 


Pianoforte Merchants. 
Established 1864. 


SCHIEDMAYER PIANOS. 


Sole IMPORTERS of the 


BEULHOFF PIANOS 


also the horizontal Grand Pianos, manufactured by 
PARIS. 
65, Wigmore Street, London. 12, Park Row, Leeds. 
Branch Establishments at Scarborough, Doncaster, Darlington, and Middlesbrough. 
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The Great English Piano. 


(iL LL LIMITED 


LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. N.W.5. 


Telephone ‘ AND Telephone 
NORTH 1660 LANGHAM {4ig 


60. WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.1. 








ESTEY ORGANS Estey Organ Co. 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH in Poe 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED LO N DO N W 1 
5 . . 


Telephone: Museum 1317. Telegrams: “ ESTEY WESTCENT, LONDON.” 
































BIZET’S 
CARMEN 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


(CONCERT EDITION) 
| ENGLISH TEXT BY 








HENRY HERSEE. 


VOCAL SCORE ... 6s. NET. CHORUS PARTS ... 2s. 6d. NET. 
(Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation combined.) 


(Band Parts may be had on hire.) 


METZLER & CO. (1920), LTD., 


(ESTABLISHED 1788,) 


142, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d. : Postage 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-/re 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | Guildhall School of Music. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALI 


NOVEMBER 1925 


, 4s 


nded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


the Music Committee 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


Firtn SEASON, 1925-192 Sears 


oa —_ PrinctpaL : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 30 p.m, | PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musical Subject, and STAGE 
. > . | TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
( A R¢ ILS Conducting, 

MISS DORA LABBETTEI Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 Os. and £12 12s 
oom eae "7 | Opera Class, Saturdays Special Training Course for Teachers 

MR. WALTER HYDI apvroved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 
MR. JOHN GOSS Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina 

tions (open to general public) free 


Conductor MR. H. L. BALFOUR. H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 


); and City 55¢ 


Secretary 


Stalls, 10s. 6d Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), §s.: 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery-Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s 


The Royal College of Organists. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


K GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
I Incorporated by the »yal Charter, 1830 wes ™ 
Seer ee oe ee THE SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
fie ce ee INATION are 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING AriainF,/. S. Bach. (Novello, Book 12, p. 112; Augener, p. 1178 ; 
R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G Peters, Vol. 9, No. 8, page 34.) 
iN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Op. 18, César Frauck. No. 3 of Six 
—_—_—_— | Piéces d'Orgue. (Durand.) 
S HALF-TERM begins on Monday. November 2 Bridal March and Finale, ‘* The Birds,"’ C. 47. 17. Parry. Arranged 
L by W. G. Alcock. Organ Arrangements edited by John E. West 
COURSES for the TRAINING OF CONDUCTORS | No, 14, (Novello.) 


rRAINING OF TEACHERS, the latter to meet the The 10 selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the 


| January, 1926, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
r Department is now open | July, 1925. 


the Teachers’ Registration Council, have been 


All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their names 
| for Fe llowship by December 1oth, for Associateship by December 17th 
IGHTLY CONCERTS, November 7 and 21, at | In the case of NEW MEMBERS, Proposal Forms, duly filled up, 
| Ser be sent in before December 3rd No names will be entered 


R CONCERTS, November 2, 18, and 30, at 


CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION Entries after the above dates 
N mber n payment of a late fee of 5 | FREE LECTURES on Choir-Training will be given at the 
| College on Tuesday, November 3rd, at 4 p.m., by Str WaLFrorp 
SCHOLARSHIP open to Jewish Pianist | Davies, Mus. Doc Subject “Rhythm in Church and Choir 
December 21 Practice Chairman: Prof. C. H. Kitson, M.A., Mus. Doc. : and at 
; 6.30, by Mr. STaNLtey Roper, B.A., Mus. B., Organist of H.M 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 1 « hapel Royal, St. James's Subject: “The Training of Boys 
Voices Chairman: Dr. H. W. Ricuarps, President of the 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | ¢ lege No tickets required 





| Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 had on application. 
, . . Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of the 
1 4 
aa che mi, aie NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, Examinations, 
pees 2 & I | may be obtained at the College. Associateship or Fellowship, 6d. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G each (post free). 
Sir Hucu P. ALLEN, M.A.. Mus. Dox | The College is open daily from 10 to 4: Saturdays 10 to 1 
r GeorGE A. Macnutit n, Esa... D. L | J H. A. HARDING, ‘on. Secretary. 
, — , a , Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A 


J. N. PoLktnnorne, Hon. R.C.M 


; THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ters a Complete Course of Musical Education to 


es. both professional and amateur. Upwards of Founded 1574. Incorporated 1904 
hips and Exhibitions are founded which provide free ? President , . 
| CuHarcLes Woop, M.A., Prof. Music, Cambridge University 


Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, : . . 26. of 

ind Ballet, are held at the College FirTY-SECOND SESSION, 1925-26 

\ CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College | N ing “hri Ss 

ATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA } leetings before Christmas. 

IONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), | Nov. 3td.—" Music for Two Pianos,” by Mr. A. M. HENDERSON, 
held three times a year, in December, April. and | nome . With illustrations by the lecturer and Mr. WILFRID 
ibus and all particulars may be obtaine SENIO % 

us and all particulars may be obtained from the — Spanish Madrigals,"’ by Mr. J. P. Trawp, M.A.. with 
illustrations by the English Singers. 


R HERBERT HODGE will give om Organ Prospectus and terms of Membership on application to the 





Secretary, 
t St. Stephen's Walbrook, on Thursday, November J. PERCY BAKER, Mus. B., F.R.A.M., 
12, Longley Road, S.W.17. 
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EXAMINATIONS (Sytcasvus B) 
British Isles three times a year, viz., 
October-November Entries for the 
ns Wednesday, | I 1, 1gat 
EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
April, June-July, and October-November each year. 
special Elocution Syllabus 
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THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 


DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
STANLEY WITHERS, M.A 


President 
Principal 
Registrar 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
astruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 
C vets th 
eacher 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 
New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs 
N I Miss Marguerite Swale 


training of Teachers, approved 


uncil. 


atic Course for 
Registration ¢ 


€ 
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wv Profe r of Sir 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ALBERT SQUARI 
J. A 
tJ. Cr 


CROSS 
A.R.A.M 


l« t 


the interests 
ite Lessons 
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ition, Chora 
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ig, I 
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Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


rt ry as | r 1e Pianoforte 


lied ther nder the eminent Le 


in Vienna for many 
zky, teacher of 


years, having st hetit 
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GLASGOW 
ATHEN.ZUM SCHOOL 


SESSION 192 


OF MUSIC. 


2 


The Session consists of Three Terms: September 14 to 
December December 7 to March 13, and March I5 to 
June II. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. 

Single Subjects taught. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from: 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHEN®UM BurILpinGs, GLascow. 


ys 


Day and Evening Classes. 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS 


6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent Pappincton, W.2. 


’ 


Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Churct 
Services, &c. Telephone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES 


ementary 


| 


| 


|} and even among capable pianists, is proof 


| 


SCHOOL OF MUSK 


Visitor Sir Epwarp Etcar, O.M 


Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., 


SESSION 1924-1925 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TE! 


December 20): WINTER TERM (January 1 
TERM (April 20 to July 4) 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Student 
Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 


M (September 22 
*Pru tt): SUMMER 


rchestra, Chamber 


Prospectus and further information may be 
H.M 


ned from 
; FRANCIS, ; 
Paradise Street, Birmingham 


WwW 
W 


96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET I 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thor 


experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 


Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matrnay on the practical teachir 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of fayix 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 


Mr. Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Trev 


' | For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretar 
»y 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
FOUNDED 1915 
PRESIDENT FOR 1925: WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mts. ! 


Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denominaticr 


| areeligible. Register of vacant appointments 


]. WARRINER 
S.E.5. 


Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING 


20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 


President; A. NETTLEFOLD 
Principal: DAVID GODELI 


mplete training in all subjects for the V 
r. Evening Frequent Students 


hips. Prospectus fr Secretary Mayfair 


4 
A mate 
> 


Lessons 
om 


holars 


“MASTERY OF THE KEYBOARD 


SIGHT-READING LESSONS. 


CoursE OF S1x PosTAL LEsSONS, 


THREE GUINEAS. 


COMPLETE 


Personal Lessons if desired. 

PRESS EXTRACTS 
of good sight-t 
f the need for 4 
systematised form of training than obtait at preses - 
Mr. Denham's system has the double advantage of being 00% 
and practical."’ 

Wusic: “* Mr. Denham goes fully and thor 
from every possible standpoint, and deals 
informant fashion Cannot fail to be of service 
seeker after improvement in pianoforte playing ? in 

The “Deals with the subject systematically from © 


Aé 


Aberdeen Press and Journal: ** The scarcity 


ughly into his § 
with it in clear 


to the eam 


7 Times : 
stage."’ 

GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M., Etc. : a 

41, AVONDALE Roan, S. Croyron : AND 32, W1GMORE STREET." 
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To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Etc. 


‘SIMPLEXA” 
POCKET FINGER TRAINER 
. (Registered No. 692810). 
INCREASES TRETCH, INDEPENDENCE, 
AND STRENGTH. 


S 


Bains | 
“alter Musical Times says: ** 


Improved Model, 2s. 6d. post free. 


‘SIMPLEXA,” 1, Loncrorp Terraces, FOLKESTONE. 


sealed envelope 


FLEXIBILITY, 


Have no hesitation in recommending.” 
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HRISTMAS, and EASTER, 1926). 


1925, 


for the 
also those who 


should 


Candidates entering 
| first time, and 
| have failed to 


pass, 


communicate with 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


| 
Mus. 


Doc. (Lond.), L.R.A.M. 

Dr. Sprankling’s system of 
| INDIVIDUAL PostaL TUITION 
enables you to study at home, 
and obtain a grip of every 
thing essential to success in 
the shortest possible time. 


for L.R.A.M, 
and all Diplomas 
and R.C.O 


Postal Preparation 
Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 

of T.C.L. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 


Complete 
A.R.C.M., 


PERSONAI LESSONS ALSO IN BRISTOI AND LONDON. 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


Address : 36, CLARENDON Roap, 


BRISTOL. 
Up 


ractising. 


Telephone: Bristol 3033. REDLAND, 





PLAYING KEPT 


Keyb ard 


PIANO 
Without 


N OT the least of the many benefits which the use 
A of my System confers upon pianists is that 
of being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 





Even when circumstances render keyboard work 
|impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. ‘This 
is one of the many reasons why pianists of all grades 
of proficiency take my Postal Course. 


ire 


Many eminent musicians, including the late SIR 
FREDERICK BripGe, have used and highly recommended 
my System—the ORIGINAL POSTAL SYSTEM. 
More than 19,009 Successful Students of all ages add their 
testimony. 


“from Brain to Wep board” 
Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustre 2 d book, ‘‘ LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please do not omit to state whether com- 
parative beginner, average, or advanced pianist. The book 
will be sent free of charge, and post free. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLtoomssury Sq., Lonpon, W.C.1 
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MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A. (Canrtas. 





DURHAM — DUBLIN, 


12) 
M.C.C. Student PASSES ar 4 
Ist ATTEMPT. 


LONDON - 


“—<eorncernren 


SUCCESSES - : : . : 


MATRIC. - 








LONDON, September, 1925. 












ist M.B. - - September, 1923. 9 PASSED 4 were Students of the Mc, 
March, 1925. - 2 
September, 1925. 4 2 = 
7 of these Students PASSED at the Ist ATT! MPT, 
Final Mus. Bac. - September, 1925. M.C.C. Student PASSES at the Ist ATTEM} 














ONE FEE — BOTH DIPLOMAS, 



















> : Py » _ 
A.R.C.O., FR.C.O. A Student PASSES F.R.C.O., July, 1925 
Ist M.B., September, 1925 
RECENT SUCCESSES 26 






88 


se 
Q3 


ART OF TEACHING 
COUNTERPOINI 





A. Mus. T.C.L. . 












M.C.C 





Two Students PASSED Both Students 





»2 5. 





L. Mus. T.C.L. - July, 1 


ORCHESTRATION 
OF TEACHING 








99 
86 


100 per cent. of Passes. 





ARI 





A.1.C.L. - 
AR.C.M., XIII. - 











APPRECIATION. 
Entries 
Successes 





MUSICAL 








SIS 









the Exan 





A successful Student writes: “I was complimented by 
for my paper on ‘Vocal Physiology.’ ” 


A.M. 


(Singing) 














Your course may be summed up in one word, MODERN. 





A.R.C.M. 
L.R.A.M. (Pianoforte) 


(Singing) 








The papers 
Fingering, : 


Student writes : 
Phrasing, 





September, 1925. <A _ successful 
Musical Form, Art of Teaching, 
Questions on ‘Touch, cover completely what is required at! 

The System of marking adopted by you 1s 43 

every correction ts written out distint 











Examination. 
most satisfactory : 
clearly, so that every one can understand.” 


IMPORTANT TO YOU. 


We give NAME OF EXAM.; DATE OF EXAM.: RESULTS. 
We do not mix up successes by Private Tuition with Correspondence Successes 

;. Postal Tuition with the M.C.C. is not a side-line to be taken up in SPARE TIM 
but our SOLE CONCERN. 
DO NOT GUARANTEE SUCCESS except through HARD WORK. 


FREE 



























WE 


















GUIDE TO MATRIC., MUS. BAC., Etc. 


Please state Exam. 






















20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM 
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sit too much to say that a quarter or even a third of our newspapers is given up to 
advertisements ? The full significance of this is probably a matter that never claims our 
attention; we take it for granted as a feature of modern life and trade. But looking at it a 
jo closer we shall reach the conclusion that, for ail the multitudinous articles advertised for 
» many purchasers can never get into touch with the sellers except 
. ian " ons 
THROUGH THE POST. 
| remem! er finding myself once in a remote part of the British Isles, and the friend I had living there 
ted a motor coat bought by correspondence in response to the advertisement of a London firm. Of 
re, a garment like this does not demand the delicacy of fit which is necessary in a suit coat, but I am 
d that even here alterations can be indicated and successfully carried out. Now the teaching of the 
snoforte “‘ through the post” is just the kind of thing that requires to be an “ exact fit,” and therefore it 
sential you should choose the system which ensures you a teacher with whom you can correspond, and 
: merely an official who will post you the next lesson. 


[his system you will find if you study with 
THE CHARLES A, GILLETT PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
through the unique 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
pupil's work is individually and personally supervised by Mr. Gillett. The course of study 


jue founded on the modern application of WEIGHT TOUCH, a method which has 
as instruction in the necessary matters of 





ere every 
udes Techn 
“ved so successful in the production of good tone, as well 
morising, ht-Reading, Pedalling, &c. 

PERSONAL LESSONS AND CONSULTATIONS DAY AND EVENING. 


Write or call for further particulars : 


THE CHARLES A. GILLETT PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11 
Within easy access of Victoria, Battersea Park, Clapham Junction, and Queen’s Road Stations, 
Southern Railway). 


_ a as ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Sc., 
Music DEPARTMEN a H. DAVAN WETTON, D. Mvus., 


ORGAN RECITALS 


WEDNESDAYS, AT 8 P.M. 


THALBEN BALL, F.R.C.O., 


Organist and Director of the Choir, ‘Temple Church. 


HAROLD DARKE, D. Mus., 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 
EMBER 18the H. DAVAN WETTON, D.Mvus. 


Organist and Director of Music, Foundling Hospital. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING Tax, Is. Series Ticket, 2s. 6d. 


tickets can be obtained at the Polytechnic either before or on the Recital evenings. 
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ARE YOU NOTE PERFECT 
WITHOUT MUSIC? 


Thousands of promising musicians have 
failed to achieve the success they deserved 
through their inability to trust their memory. 

If you can play the Piano, Violin, ’Ce!lo, 
or Organ at all from the music, I guarantee 
by t 


MASTER - METHOD 


MEMORY - PLAYING 


to teach vou in a_ short correspondence 
course to play your instrument from memory 
with ease, certainty, and accuracy. Your 
memory need no longer be a handicap to 
your progress. 


My booklet, which is sent free and post free, deals with the 
fascinating subject of memorising music, and tells you how in a 
remarkably short time you can master this dreaded weakness. 
Send a post card to-day, stating which instrument you play. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY REQUIRED. 
MR. REGINALD C. FOORT, F.R.C.O., 
19, BEACON HOUSE, HEMSTAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 








RIVARDE SCHOOL PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL-LECTURES. 
VIOLIN PLAYING. 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


(Mus. Doc., Lond.) 


Che Rivarde School is under the personal super- 
vision of Achille Rivarde, F.R.C.M., and gives all 
violinists an opportunity of obtaining a complete 
course of training in the Rivarde Methods of Pure 

uction and Left-Hand Technique. For vacant dates, &c., apply, 


46, CLARENDON ROAD, REDLAN 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 


7955. 


Telephone : Bristol 
Particular attention given to children 


In response to numerous requests, Achille Rivarde PAPER WORK psy Mus. B., F.R.C.O 


ha repaired a Correspondence ( Ss is ed . — 
Ss p : p - respon 1 n ourse on h Ss OVER 1100 SPECIM EN W ORKINGS 
Methods of Violin Playing oe : ‘ 
: : Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
‘Your excellent models make my attempts look cold 
RECENT SUCCESSES, 


including the only pupil sent up, January, 


Che Course contains a comp'ete exposition of his 
scientifically demonstrable methods of Pure Tone 
Production and Principles of Left-Hand Technique, 
together with a special series of photographs, 

g the various Lessons 


1925 
2s. Od. per lesson and postage. 
" clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
; ORCHESTRATION. 
Write for full particulars to 
a Enae SRAlsS, See Mr. GORDON JACOB (A.R.C.M), 
Rivarde School of Vi 


, CHENISTON GARDENs, LONDON, 8, Orchestra, Theatre Band, Military or Brass Band, &€ 


undertakes Scoring and Arranging of all kinds for Full or 





Western 6653. 8, THE RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
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FAMOUS MUSICIANS PRAISE THE 
MACKINNON 
MUSICAL MEMORY COURSE. 


Miss MYRA HESS Dr. ADRIAN C. BOULT 
the famous Pianist, writes : the famous Conductor, writes: 

“Tt is my opinion that Miss Mackinnon has “We musicians are not usually supposed 
produced a memorising method of real value. to be very well endowed with common sense 
It is based on her own wide experience, and —and it is therefore a great pleasure to 
sives evidence of most careful observation and find so eminent a performer as Miss Lilias 
profound thinking. Her instructions and Mackinnon has been the author of so sensible 
advice cover the ground to a remarkable a work as her Memory Course. I have been 
degree, especially perhaps her remarks about through the Course carefully, and it seems to 
the attitude of mind which is likely to con- me most valuable and comprehensive. I am 
tribute to success in public performance. Her certain that there are few, if any, who cannot 
work should help to solve many of the learn a great deal from it, since it combines 
difficulties which all artists and amateurs have the results of a wide musical experience with 
to encounter, and I hope it will become an application of fundamental psychological 
widely known.” principles.” 

(Signed) MYRA HESS. (Signed) ADRIAN C. BOULT. 


ITERALLY hundreds of pianists, both professional and amateur, have learned to memorise 

L through the Mackinnon Musical Memory Course. Very many of these had previously been 

unable to memorise the simplest piece—others had suffered from nervousness to such an 

extent that they were quite unable to play to an audience—others again had been able to memorise 

quickly but unable to retain any piece in the memory for a long period. All found the complete 
solution of their difficulties in the Mackinnon Musical Memory Course. 


The Course consists of : 

‘ y ™ ~~ ™ v = 4 a “ “— ™ —— 7 ~ 
SIX CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
. 4 i. x ~ a ma he — aout ~ 4 » 

_— - ‘ 
The Fee is £2:2:0 
A» >: . 
[here are no extras, 15 minutes daily practice only is required. ‘Teachers, Students, Concert 
givers, can easily fit in the course with their ordinary work. 
You run no risk of disappointment in taking the course—for under the guarantee your fee 
returned without question if your memory fails to improve after the first lesson. Fill up the 
Coupon below and send for Free Booklet to-day. 
Seeeeeeeereeeesreeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


GUARANTEE. 


seeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 

COUPON. A few of the many enthusiastic 
letters received from pupils last 
month, all entirely unsolicited : 





Miss LILIAS MACKINNON 
EM E Hovwss, 


CADILLY, W.1, 


**Have found your Memory System 
the greatest benefit, especially when per 
forming in public. Will recommend to 
free and post all my friends.” 


on Memory If within four weeks of the 


receipt of the first lesson and, 
before the receipt of the second, 
any student should find that no 
progress has been made as a 
result of taking the Course, 
Miss Mackinnon will uncon- 
ditionally refund all fees received 
from such student. 


** Delighted with results.” 
‘Highly delighted with your wonder- 
or Miss) ful explanations.” 

**IT am simply delighted with them 
[first three lessons] and feel quite proud 
of being able to play Scriabin from 
memory. I may tell you that my sight- 
reading has improved, also my technique.” 
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MR. CHARLES TREE 


“How to ACQUIRE E ASE or VOICE-PRODUCTION," 
5s post free. 
* EXERCISES, 3s. 7¢ post free. 

write direct to auth or.) 

Clegg, Burnley, October 2, 1925. I have toured with 

dy ™M anners and Quinlan Opera Companies, but for the past 

s have been teaching singing. I candidly own that though! was 
have had good training and had read »any books on the 
0 re for me than all the lot I wish to 

l years o 


“BEL CANTO’ 


If d if iit to obtain, 


ne 


STUDIO. 
JOHN'S WOOD, 


VOCAL 
QUEEN'S ROAD, ST N.W.8. 
VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING 
TRAINING FOR OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
PUPILS PREPARED FOR A.R.C.M. AND L.R.A.M. EXAMS 
*Mr. Garcia—himself a fine artist and the inheritor of a great 
tradition and a great name—has some most promising pupils. It was 
particularly pleasant to hear voices, so well placed and well poised, 
smooth and even in tone. from the lowest to the highest notes 
showing a control which too few learn to exercise.''"— Daily Telegraph 
MANUEL GARCIA’S “ART OF SINGING” 
has recently been edited and revised from the original edition by 
ALBERT GARCIA 
ssrs. Leonaxp & Co., 47, Poland Street, W.1 


TECHNIQUER 


Pitcuer, Mt 


Publishers - Me Price 6s 


THE 
ind Patented by R. J 
FLEXING, STRENGTHENING, 

and DEVELOPING THE HANDS. 
. Fryer, Reppte, 


niquer is now 
id Arthritis, 


s. Bac 


FOR 
STRETCHING, 


Send for testimony 

nent musici 

r the treatment ¢ 
Worning 


f LaMont 
ther ew ans 


sed f 
See 


many 
extensively reumato 
Paraly st7 

Hand Developn with phot 
n the Se 
J. FITCH, F.R.C.O., 


-N.W.8 Phone 
EXAMINATION 


ent 


retary 
A.R.C.M., 
Maida Vale 


AIDS. 


ndary Ro 1715 


A.R.C.O. 


21, B 


A series 
helpful hints with expert advice on the following Tests 
SOLO-PLAYING SCORE-READING. 
TRANSPOSITION ACCOMPANIMENT. 
ESSAY With list of 75 Solos.) 
tos. 6d. the set 


each 


} 


EXAMN 


y } 


A.R.C.O 
Street, W.1 


AIDS," c/o Nov »., Ltd., ré 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


ntion supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool 


ith April, 1921 


and the clever 
OCTAVE * cc 


attachment 


“OPTIONAL 


nplicity of the 
et, or both comt 

hed me 
I was delighted with the Pedal touch 
touch. which y r Attachment makes possible 
ents of the feet, and is reliable." 


ELLINGFORD 


ined, 


to the moven 


HERBERT F Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


it, have reduced the price 


increased uty 
Deferred payments if desired 


del to 14 guineas cash 


pular M 


and Clients’ Opinions, 


PATENT PEDAL 
-UNDER-LYME, 


Write for Lists, Prices, 


TIZE MALKIN 
NEW‘ 


Co., Lrp., 


ASTLE 


London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16 


BRITISH SCREEN MUSIC 


Under Distir hed Patr 


SOCIE 





John Daws 
| Miriam Ling, Jan 
| Louisa Pickles, 
| Ruth Tom! 


and Hand 


| Elizabet 
|} Marian P 


of practical papers outlining courses of study and giving 


. Wardour 


sixteen-feet, 
ntrivance, 


and with the variety in that 
It is very responsive 


of ou 


and References to 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, L‘ 


MUSIC, 
NDON, N.W2 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, KG 
Joun B. McEwen, M.A., F.R.A.M 


Principal F.R.C.M 


ENTIATESHIP EXAMINATION, 


SEPTEMBER, 1925 


CANDIDATES were SUCCESSPFI 
SINGING As TEACHI RS: Arthur Albert 

n Hands, Cyril Nor artshorn, 
es Moodie, Lucretia Gertr 
Doris Gwen« n Powell, 


The following 


Owen } 
inson, 


As PERFORMERS: Winifred Batty, 
voth, Henry Crowther, Elsie Elliott, Gwend ¢ 
ary Elizabeth Jennings, Alice Millicent Livesey, \ 
rence Gertrude Stockil, Sarah Irene Thoma 
wllis Westby, Norah Wiggins, Scottie Will 


EXAMINERS: Ethel Bilsland, Maurice 
Arthur Thompson 


PIANOFORTI 
Margaret Atkins 
Barker, Christina 
Frederick William 
Marjorie C« 
Margaret Brett, 
re 
Cobb, Helen J 
Edna Scott Craig 
Annie Dorban, Frances 
Irene Mary Ellis, Gertrude 
Mabel Fearnley, Yvonr 
Fitzjohn, Arthur I 
Annie Hadley, I 
Harding, Lilian 
Mary Joan H 
Evelyn Johnson, 
Stuart King, Idwal L. Kinsey, 
Margaret Langerman, Hilda 
MacLennan, Phyllis Gertrude 
Manley, Hilda Marshall, Violet 
Freda Mehew, Michael, 
Marjory 


Gertr 


nstance I sloese, 
Pamelz Brett, 
tterw« 1. Ena Calder, 


re de rick 
Heath 


Gertrude 


h M ary Payt 
Doris 
ywnall, ¢ 


May Perry, 


rick M 
Waller, Cuthl 
ORGAN Irvine 
EXAMINERS: G. D ¢ 
son, ginald Steggall 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS.—VIOLIN 
. i} e Edt nds, Mildred Firtl 
As PERFORMERS: Irene B 
VIOLONCEI PERFOR) 


EXAMINERS Spencer 


LO \ 


Lionel Tertis, E. R 


OFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.~—J 


PIAN 
(74 
EXAMINERS 
uthbert Whitemore 
RAINING 
isobel B 
n Lit 
LAMINERS Artl 
ederick G. St 


rURI ASS SINGIN 


VOICI CUI 


EXAMINERS Greenish, Mu 
Macpherson, c i nt, Mus. D. Oxor 
a As FEACHERS 
i ng , Dorothy Glady obs 
As PERFORMER: Frederick 


EXA — A. Act 


France 


. Jessie 


CREIGH 


i= Thom 





es, 


rON. Secretary 
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is, 
SIC PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
N, Nw 





MISS WINIFRED DENHAM. 












183 
SOPRANO. 
‘4 voice of pleasing freshness and flexibility."'— Daily Chronicle 
4 clear, well produced voice—exceedingly well sung."'—.Wusica 
iT, Kc wndard. : 
Avondale Road, South Croydon. 
R.C.M 
ous HENDE RSON BARITONE) 
N. torio, Masonic (Lodges), Concerts, &c. 
ss Notices 
eldene,’’ Sudbury Avenue, Wembley 
Telephone: Willesden, 17 














~ ELIZ. \BETH MELLOR 


CON ERTS. ORATORIOS. AOPERA Etc 
al A Hall and Central Hall Concerts and Provinces 
1 ceived for Voice — and Singing 
West-End Stu 
ral Hall, West minster, Le 











ndon 





Lett Cent 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


4.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c. 
ectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. 
{ 28, ALBION ROAD, LONDON, N.W 6. 
Tel.: Hampstead 5797. 
End Studio or above address 


KING 










iven at West 


“EVELYNE 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.). CONTRALTO 
neerts, Recitals, At Homes, &c 
Oratorio. BACH a speciality 

\ll Modern and Standard Works 
eived for Voice-Production and Singing 
WEST-END STUDIOS. 
r Lessons or Vacant Dates, 
jampstead Way. Golders Green, 
Phone : Speedwell 2209 


HOR. ACEC U RTIS 


\TORIO, WO RS. 
1, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12 


H. AROL D KNOWLTON 


TENOR, 
St. Paul's Cathe dral, E.C.4. 
therley Gardens, Crouch End, N.38. Mo 


EDMUND LANG 


\TORIOS, “CONCERTS, Etc. 
Kelvin Road, Hig ry, N.5 


EDWARD ‘REACH 


m RIO, CONCERTS, Ere 
idon, S.W.17 


T HOMP S¢ ON 








apply, 
N.W.11 










intview 5259. 








Street. L 


MIL LARD. 






1 View B aH a P I 


JAM ES CAPERN _ 
BASS-BARITONE 
e, Watford 


VE RNON HARRISS 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Gold Medallist. BASS 
Oratorio, Concerts. Vocal Coach and Adjudicator 
Senior Music Master, Downside School, near Bath. 











Telephone 












‘MISS MARY WILSON, 









ARTH UR LEES 


Concerts, Recitals, Masonics, Oratorios, &c 
58, Marmion Road, Hove, Sussex 


FRANK POULTON (LR.A.M.) 
BASSO-CANTANTE 
s include ** Rebel Maid," ** HiaWatha,’ 
“ Songs of the Fleet,"’ &« 
v Avenue, Hounslow Hounslow 1536, 








i 







TOM LLOYD (L.R.A.M.) 
BASS-BARITONE 
For 
BROCHURE, VACANT DATES, Etc., 
apply 


15, Claughton Firs, Oxton, Birkenhead 


HERBERT TRACEY 


BASS. 
ns, E.5 London Wall 4 


MR. 
8, Cavendish Mansi 


R. ARNOLD GREIR 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Organist to the Royal Choral Society, London 
RECITALIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


>, Highview Road, West Ealing, W.13. Ealing 201 


MISS MARY L INDSAY 


R.A.M. (Teacher's Dipl 

ns in Voice Production and Singing 
Moderate aoe 

ington Tel.: Western 


er. 


toad, South Kens 


TO CONCERT DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR MANGELSDORFEF 


The well-known Pianist a Recital Tour for the 


irranging 2 


season a 
_ Special terms can be quoted for a Recital or part pr me if 
nmediate application is made 
"Managers of suitabl Concert-Halls also please send te for 

hiring 
Please address all communications t 

ARTHUR ELI ARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birminghan 


H. FORSTER RIC HARDSON 


R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M 
Pupil of Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast 
gives lessons in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing 


»n the most modern technical principles 

Soncert Work and Examinations 

Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, and 
90, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14 


EVERARD C. VAN-ESSEN, 
OBOE anp COR ANGLAIS (High and Low Pitch). 
Oratorios, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, Opera, &c 


10, The Avenue, Grove Park, Lee, London, S.E.12 
F.R.A.M. 
t the Royal Academy of Music, London 


LESSONS to Candidates 
liploma 


Professor of Singing a 
Gives SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
entering for the L.R.A.M. and A.R C.M. Sin 
Particulars on application 

10, Harley Street, London, W.1 


EACHERS 


ing Teachers’ I 
Ac 1c ire ss 


THE TRAINING OF T 
CORRESPONDENCE r RSES IN 
VOICI PRODI CTION covering the w ibject 
FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING 


Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.} 4.R.C.M., &c 
Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., A. 
Double Dip. Singir 10), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 

and Teacher 


hi 
t 


hole s 


ig and Piar 


Prof. Singing G.S.M., 19¢ 5. Special Lect h Apprecia i 
to L.C.« 
“ Recit. and its Renderir 6d. *‘Vade Mecum for S 
Send for prospectus, 21, B ndary - ad, N.W.8 
Phone ; Maic la Vi 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED 


Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopies HarMonizev, Music TRANSPOSED 
anD CoprieD, BAND Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLI 
TION BY A MasTeR Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SONGS 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 
PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 


(CAPTAIN 
L. Mus. T.C L. (Author of “*“Compend of Musical Knowledge 
ory and Form,’’ &c.). St ecialist in Tuition by post 

R.C.O. Essay Mode Sight-Reading Ce 
Studies in Modulation, 3s 

ting Pamphlets on Metl 
ENE, TEWKES! 


** Studies in Hist 

for T.C.L. and 
Study Aids, 9d. 

Send for intere 

Haze! 


} 





“THOMAS CARPENTER, L.R 


I 


[)®: FRANK A. CHAPPLE( 
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Manchester 


Victoria Park 


BAKE Mus. B., 
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PERC Y 


GPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
» L.R.A.M. Paper Wor 
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A.R.( 


H. BIBBY, 
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A.R.C.M 
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M '> I. BLAKE, A.R.A M., ALR.C. M. 
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BRYDSON, Mus. B Dunelm Corre 
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Doc. Dunelm.), 


DSON, Mus. 


Bac. Dunelm., 
INDENCE ¢ RAM 


CH. R.C.O 
Bart y, York 
SPECIAI er" 


R 
R. A. M., 


M. CHIN( 


ad 1 ir 
KK 


Ve vice 


| hannah RI¢ GREEN, L. 


Dunelm., 


PTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. 
oO NCE 


LD" Cl 
F.F SPECIAI I N CORRESPOND! 
N. “Ss wanes M D I I 


D* HAR 7 90 . 


REVISES 
Miss H HEALE COACHES for 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at 4 te residence 


R.C.O 


and PREPARE 


Ss 


RIS S MSS 


all EXAM 
r Pe End 


H ERBERT 


NX 


HODGE, 


~I.C.L., 


ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who | 


at Oxford, 


COMPOSITIONS. 


| Address 


| D 


Teacher | 


Paper-W k subje 


| and R.C.O 


H 


| Connterpoint. 


re 
‘INGING (Italian method), and ELOCU TION 
») LESSONS. Mr. ROSA GLYN, Me LAM. , 
pupils’ houses or her Studio, Lon 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


Street, W 


CHASTEY HECTOR, D 
R.A.M., instructs Candidates, pers 
and Diplon Music “The D 


A.G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dun 


R. 
D SPECIALIS1 IN CORRESPONDENC E 
Latest Suc Durham, ~~ 


lessons at 


llo 


hy 
D 
R« 


grees 


ad, Hi 


as in 
> 


elm.,F.R.C.0 
ACHING 

esses Passes 

n composition. also in 1925. Both Mus. Doc. pass :. 170 Successes 

D besic ; ! he | Reigat 


1)*: F 
Tor continues to give lessons in Harn 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musica 
sitions revised and Analyses written. Candi 
n have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus | 
ities and diplomas from the Musical Co 
Address %, Llaverstock Hill, 


| yk. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920 
in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-wor 


f all examinations in music. Solutions, with meth ods of workin 
*Cramond,"’ Oakhurst Avenue, East Barnet, London, X 


\ ADAME LARKC( YM, F.R.A.M., 
4 R. A. Music. Private Lessons in Singing 
Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
puasc LESSONS.—Tobias Matthay’s 

ta at by ELIZABETH LEV L.R.A 
t pupi I t Ww 


| n Studi . Fairhazel 
stead N WwW. 


M es - B. 0” Tait 


I s 


i Street 


at 
Mus. Dox 
ny and other 
Examinatior 
ates prepared 
de grees at t 


K. ARN Mus. Bac. Cantab 


lege 


London, N.W.3 


specialise 


Prof. Singing, 


at the Wigmore 


M 


Method 


eT 


EATHES, M. 
in Piano, Harmony, 
ully prepared for all examinations 
W.1, and 128, Kensington High 


A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc 
Mus Doc . Trinity University, Toronte 


Cheltenham. Correspondence 
editing, and arranging 


’ ‘ww 
Stree W.8 





R. ORLANDO 

University of Toronto 
F.R.C.O. A.G.O., &c. Sirsa House 
Lessons Revi » of MSS. Scoring 
Examination pieces analysed and annotated. 


\ ISS F. HELENA MARKS, 


Sonata: Its Form and Meaning,"’ prepares for L.R.A.M 
A.R.C_M., and all other examinations, Pianoforte, Harmony, “For 
nd Teaching,"’ &c Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 4 
cts, including those for L.R.A.M Aural Train 
ging,"’ and A.R.C.M. in ** The Teaching of Mus 
&c. Pupils received and v d for the Pianofort 
Icce RAM ARCM.& 
10, M son Road, L« 


lathe 
PARATION L.R.A.M.,, 
ited Board Exan : 


Author of “The 


1 Sight ‘Sin 
Apr iation 


recent s 


and 


Many 


ymndon, W 


A.R.C.M., and a 


L.R.A.} 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C. 
L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Priva 
and Coaching for Degrees More than % f Dr. Middletor 
have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M.. R.C.M 
Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


A.R.C.M,, A. nS 


Tuition 
pils 


R.A.M., Corre 


Exams. 


THhkn, 
ounterpoint, oa as 
tion for I mas M 


rne Street, Chester 


Ate F ay MORRIS, L. Mus. Sper alist 
it Harm ny, ¢ sur 


ers i it 


t . M derate ter 


9. West I 


W FREDERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M.,ARCM 
prepares for L.R.A.M nd Voice C 
Diplomas), A.R.C.M Appreciation Success 

}. Wilmington Avenue, Chiswick, 
YOSTAL TUITION, R.AM 
Spe l ts for I ay, Aura hing, & 
I r.A ( A.M r.c I 


')*- TAYLOR’S P OST. AL 
passed Mus. Bac 


Ist and final. 
A.T.C.L Pupil gained the Stillie 
Latest 


success, A.R 


PUPILS HAVE 
A.R.C.O.; LRAM 
Bursary at Glasgow f 
C.O. for 1924 Portlan 


ace, lancaster 


W G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. Recitalist, & 
¢ Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given 0D new four 

manual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
yndon, S.E.1 
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—— 
PER‘ WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(i) Elem ntary Harmony and Counterpoint. 
@) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 
4 (Theory of Music) 
4) A r.C.L. and L. Mus. T.C.L 
Se ent successes in all these examinations 


INER says: “ Your system is undoubtedly an 


ARANTEED~—given any (cums with the requisite 


ssical ability for the examination in view 


973 A.R.( 
169 F.R.‘ 


Successes since 1909. 


PCENT S SSES IN P APER WORK 
4 FRA Jan., 1915 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 
E.R ¢ July, 1915. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915 
2 FR. Jan., 1916, 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 
S FLR.¢ July, 1916 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916 
2 FRA Jan., 1917 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 
} FRA July, 1917 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1917 
2 F.R. Jan., 1918 2 A.R C.O., Jan., 1918 
4F.RA July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.( Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
4 FR Jan., 1920 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 
3 FRA July, 1920 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920 
3 F.R.C Jan., 1921 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1921. 8 A.R.C.O., July, 1921 
5 FRA , Jan., 1922. 5 A R.C.O., Jan., 1922 
4 FRA July, 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1922 
8 F.R.( ‘Jan , 1923 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1923 
7 F.R.C July, 1923 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1923 
7 FRAC Jan., 1924 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 
3 F.R.C. July, 1924 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 
4 FRAC Jan., 192 8 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 
7 FR 10 A.R.C.O., July, 192 


Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


.O. EXTEMPORIZATION. 








S ( f five lessons has been devised with a view to 
“ and how to obtain design, development, cohesion, and 
5 ng the aimless, incoherent wandering fr yne key 
h s so often heard 
any Cat who have adopted the suggestions contained in 
been successful in the organ test 
art s will be sent on application 
Dr. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O 
T Warwick Roap, CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 


Mr 





ISS M \RGARET YOUNG, 








A.R.C. M 


Registered 


»R.A.M., 


(Vocal = Pian forte) 


A.T.C.L 


ar te 
r 7 Postal Tuition for Theoretical, above Diplomas 
ener il Knowledge and Advice. Bawburgh, Norwich. 
Wwiem JRE HALLSTU DIOS.—These splendid'y 
appointed Studios are the recognised centre of the best 
a 1 London Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
v telephone, and every comfort and convenien 
One morning or afternoon per week the inin 
for Apply 8, igmore Street, W.1 














y OF LONDON CHOIR COLLEGE. “Solo | QE \ ISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
and Chorus Boys for special engagements or permanent choirs. | es effectively harmonized and arranged by experienced 
y to F. W. Sutton, F.R.C.O., St. Stephen's Walbrook, E.C.4 | EN iser-Composer Write, A. E. Holdaway Turret Grove 
Tr an > -D apha I lon, S.W 
\\ ELL-KNOWN CHOIRMASTER who supplies | 
Ss f his wn training to Churches all round London )IANOFORTE TUNING LESSONS GIVEN, 
s willing to impart his system of training boys’ ! p ‘ oak: Ween t P; > rer nd 7 
2 nominal fee It is extremel mple, and never | sta owe wow - - me SC 
— “testim nials fr ae te I 2 ( es % a jm nials. W. Cawson, Pian Penne Armley Road, Leeds. 
igs, 119, Moorgate, E.C, warded. Write “Choir! —)RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
= - ——_—_—— —__—_—_—_—___— | Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed 
tym AL SCHOLARSHIPS offered to Boys for} Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 
f St Clement Danes, Strand. Apply t the Rect 4 HURCH ORGANS ST ANDARDISED.— Iwo 
An tO WAN’ rE D {. WeeEed Chet ee ee tis mn ae ned Oe 
R., o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, | times at minimum cost. W.E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
| Works, Manchester, S.W. 
y/ ALBAN’S, Holborn. WANTED AT ONCE 3) AMBER ORGAN by Hill & Son, 6 stops, 
. _MAI E LTO, accustomed to Mass Music. Duties: Sundays ( ‘ : ae : oe Be Peay ri 
Salary, £40. Write, “ Organist," 23, Midhurst | | pedal board ng 0 ay my Ready 
F v7 un ; r erecting Reasonable price een y apt ntment tichards 
aa Hamilton House, Eastbourt 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL : — 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL. ; »ARE OPPORTU NITY — BARGAIN PRICE. 
ANCY for a TENOR LAY-CLERK. | Applicants | fy ; Rader 
ant members of the Church of England Stipend, | H inual Pedal oo ie t — an 
Tat Apt ations, with three recent test nials (one to | Console ion I vello & Co., Ltd 
rel t sht-reading) to The Chapter Clerk, 16, Hi | ard 
Street. W > : 
F OR SALE.—OVERSTRUNG BOUDOIR 
PARISH HURCH, Stoke Newington. TENOR] GRAND, by Forster, of Saxony. Prac awe. Cost ne 
WANT £20. Apply by letter to Norman Collie Queen wuld sell at reasonable reduction and take uj n part me 
Elizabeth's Walk, N.16 | Mallecci. 17.1 rest View Road, Highams Park, I 




































T ENOR DESIRES APPOINTMENT. Pro- 
fessional Singer ~ io Oe” @ Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W.1 

EXETER CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 

There will shortly be a vacancy for a BASS Sa a 
Candidates must be Members of the Church of England. Good sis 
reading essential previous experience desirable Appl tior 
| stating age pies of not more than three recent testimonia 
should be sent to the Rev. The Succentor, The Close, Exeter 
I ASS WANTED. £15 to £18. West Acton 

Parish Church Write, Henry f Marquess Road 

Canonbury, N.1 

RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for Kelvinside U.I Churcl Glasgow Salary £1 per 

annum Reply y letter, with copies testimonia W M 
Galbraith, 87, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow 

*HE ORGANIST of St. John-the- Baptist, Holland 


| 


PII 


Road, W., has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED Pl 
Anglo-Catt! Write, J. Hurst Bannister, 4 xeml Garden 
Brook Green, W 6 

HODGE will give an Organ 


St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.( on 


esday ¢ 


Mies HE PKI i 
Mecieihas fall ne every Tu 


CHELSEA POLYTECHNIC, MANRESA RD., 
PART-TIME DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. 


S.W.3 





The Governing Body are about to appoint a part time Direct 
| Music in snecession to Mr. Seymour Dicker 
| The dutic de general direction of the Music Det 
| lecturing, individual instruction in Organ, Piano, and $ | 
tutorial guidance and help t tudent \ fixed ary of ~ ha 
been assigned to the post 

Forms of ——— which must be 1 mn iter th ( 
November iy be btained by din i Stamped, addressed 





the Secretar 





| foolse ap envelope t 


| 









SHE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC at a Public School 











DESIRES the ASSISTANCI f a young n cian for Pian¢ 
Teachin Salary A premium must be paid in return f highl 
speciali ci taahh iction in practical Piano Teaching to boys and other 
“N.B c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, War r Street, W 
geo or SINGING TEACHING CONNEC 

ION — “xX. Y. Z.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd 
Wardour Str 
EACHER OF PIANOFORTE (Gentleman), 
4A.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. desires appointment one tw rl 
weekly asteacher. Sch preferred. Apply “A. N c/o Nove & ¢ 
I Ward Stree W 













| ADY, E xcellent Accompanist, : Sig ght- re -ader, wants 
| “ igement practice, professional or amateur Moderate 
| Terms. Firmin, 84, E1 idine Street, Southfields, S.W 

P ion, Dest gentleman), extensive musical educa- 
tion, DESIRES ENGAGEMENTS. ¢ Write, ““S.M 

| c/o Novello & Co., I W Street, W 
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AURAL TESTS. Special 
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A TREATISE ON CONDUCTING. 

) WORDS. 1s. 8d. Illustrated! y 
| 2,000 thoroughly explained. Invaluat ( alee 


progressive Me mbe rs of any Orchestra, Band, or tr. Bandmaster 
1. T. Cooper, 23, Beech Avenue, Blackpool. 
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MUSIC 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 
— and Foreign. Largest 
23, Princes Street, Oxford Circus; 
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Te COMPOSERS.—A Music 
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es Office, T 


H: AROL D -REE\ ES 
HI. R. occupies an Unique Position in the Music and Book 
world. Extensive premises and staff are devoted entirely 
to the supply of Music and Musical Literature. i 
Rare, Second-hand and New. Catalogues as follows, post 
free, to any part of the World. 
Second- har 
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ic, Old Treatis 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
‘Four Poems by Fredegond Shove’ 
“Three Poems by Walt Whitman ’ 


By BERNARD VAN DIEREN 


Balow 


VII. of 


cde Quincey)—ditto 


Spenser's 


For voice and 11 instruments) 


By PETER WARLOCK 


Four English Songs of the 


( nt ry 
Chamber Music 
By WILLEM PIJPER 


French and English words 


Amoretti 


Seventeenth 


Trio No, 2 (violin, ‘cello, and piano) 
Sonata No, 2 (’cello and piano) 


Sonata No, 2 (violin and piano) 






OXFORD 


AMEN HOUSE, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


E.C.4, AND 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 





vu 


following are among the additions 
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made to the Music 


OXFORD MUSIC 
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The ‘Giant’ 
RK. Vaughan 


Score, 2s. 6d., Part 


Small Orchestral Series 
Fugue 


Williams 











ds itw 


oster. 


(Bach), 


and Arnold 


arrang¢ 
k 


S, 4d. each. 


Prelude from ‘English’ Suite No. 5 (Bach), 


arranged by Gerrard Williams. 


Score, 45. 6d., Parts, 6a. and 4d. each 


Oxford Piano Series 


A new library edited by A. 


FORBES MILNE 


Ten new numbers, including works by Martin 


Shaw, Percival 


Arthur Baynon, Xe. 


Oxford Choral Songs 


Driver, 


Colin Taylor, 


From Is. each 


Eighteen new numbers, including songs by EF. J. 


Moeran, Peter 


Vaughan Thomas, Xc. 


Warlock, 


H. G. Ley, 
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Mus. Doc., 


MUSICAL 


FROM 
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FORM 


ALBERT HAM, 


OUTLINES OF 


1TH ANALYSI 


WELL-KNOWN CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Five Shillings. 


Price 


able little work, w 
1 with a pr 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Price Five Shillings. 


} 
K may be 


ANTHEMS: The Desert shall rejoice. s. or T. 
Solo and Chorus (S.A. T. B.) 
I heard the Voice of Jesus say. 
Chorus (1. T.B. B.) 
SONG 
(5. A. T.B.) 


Bar. Solo and 


PART when soft voices die 


Music, 


London: Nove! 


SHE PHERDS # MAG I 


BOWDLER 


| 
EPIPHANY, | 





Dr. CYRIL 
AND THE 
Holy Scriptures, together | 


Time: Part I. (Story of | 
Part II. (Story of the Magi), 
| 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Being the narrative from the 
with hymns from various sources. 
the Shepherds), 
15 minutes, 


25 minutes, 

| 

- : } 
“This beautiful and devotional setting is suitable for 

mixed Choirs and Parish Church Choirs who require a| 
musicianly and most melodious work. 

PRic! 
Words and Hymn Tunes, 22s. 
Words only, 


6d. per 100, 


15s. per 100, 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT. 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND MALE-VOICE CHORUS. 


A beautiful, 
Martin 
minutes, 


and uplifting setting of words b 
Winckworth. About 1: 


joyous, 
Luther, translated by 
PRICE, with Pianoforte (or Organ) accompaniment, Is. 6d. 


Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A. WEEKES & Co. 
14, HANOVER STREET, 


Li IN Dé IN, W. . 


THE SUPERB 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


You can examine a magnificent tion of 


Bechstein Pianos—new and second-hand—at 
126, NEW BOND ST., W.1, 


Can be purchased by instalments, 1 
required, 


leposit 


Old Pianos taken in exchange, hig 
allowed, 


Call or write for Catalogue. 


The Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 


BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS, 


Mazfair 2653. 





STEINWAY 
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LIGHT 
HEATING 
LIFT 
PIANOS 


COMFORTABLY 
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CENTRAL 
TELEPHONE 
NEW STEINWAY 


Full particulars from 
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THE NEW STEINWAY 
2, GEORGE ST., CONDUIT ST., 
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PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
SCHIEDMAYER, ROGERS 


NEW AND _ SECOND - HAND 
CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE 


SONS, 


HALL, 


MAYFAIR 6641-5 


Pianos taken in exchange. 
Apply for lists: 


GS STILES co 


74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 


LONDON, W.! 
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AT 


LHE 
A MUSICAL 
THE 
SHAKESPEARES 


THE MUSIC, 


erformed by the British National Opera Company, 


BOARS 
INTERLUDE 
LIBRETTO 
KING 


OLD 


at Manchester, November 19. 


HEAD 


IN ONE ACT 
FROM 


HENRY 


TAKEN 
IV 


ENGLISH MELODIES, BY 


GUSTAV HOLST 


OP. 


PIANOFORTE 


Vocal Score, Price Six Shillings 


SOME 


THE TIMES—April 4, 


. «+ The dialogue moves almost at speaking pace ; 
tunes appear so easily that not one in ten of them would 
d as a quotation (Holst owns to about forty 
s) if he had not shown his hand in a printed 
another point of subtle 

It is generally inconspicuous, almost always light 

ito let the voice come through without effort. It never 
stracts attention from the play, yet Holst’s skill appears 
y he clothes the thinnest harmonic outline with 


1925 


nise 
ed tune 
The orchestration is 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH—April 4, 1925 
Mr. Holst has made of Old 
melodies garnered from the Playford, Chappell, 
i Cec il Sharp collections, Whatever its constituents 

sic adds zest and momentum to the comic 

to dignity and eloquence in the noble monologue of 
ce Henry; it sets in relief every element of the last 
de w passages of Falstaff and Doll 
alarms. The individuality of the 
clear and distinct, binding together 
It is a personality compounded of great 
simplicity ; of a modern love for sharp, 
of harmony and an innate bias for the 
people’s heritag One might almost think 
a master of the Tudor period who during the 


e generous use 


scenes ; 


here the love are 
war 
mposer emerges 
0 ly the action, 
uring and great 
ck combination 


g that ist 


P fC } . 
tas of German hegemony in music has lain in enchanted 


It 


words > i ; 
td are htt« d in a rare new manner, 
hess of it all 


ep, and awakened again in the twentieth century to 


me his song making with modern tools.” 


DAILY MAIL—April 4, 1925 


.». This original and exquisite little 
et no foolhardiness but a sound instinct that prompted 
ddition of this music to the richest and wittiest comedy 
énes that ever came from pen of man. Mr. Holst’s 
-iS Woven on material from the Old English country 
“The small orchestra keeps these slight and 
the tunes chattering or murmuring, and above it the 


The fine ingenious- 
” 


score 


book, 


in be judged from the score. 


LONDON : 


ARRANGEMENT 


PRESS 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


42 


BY VALLY LASKER. 


Libretto, One Shilling 


OPINIONS 


THE MORNING — oe 4, 1925 
has set himself has hewn the mating of a certain text with 
a certain body of tune without doing violence to either. 
He has succeeded, and now that the job has been done one 
sees how inevitable is his solution of a difficult problem, 
and with what extraordinary skill it has been accomplished. 
. The real feat of the composer has been the apparent 
ease with which he has brought words and music together, 
and has allowed free play to the Shakespearean text, while 
adding a covering of music as de lightful as it is pertinent. 
. The curtain Shakespe: ure’s, but it is also 
Holst’s in an admirably effective page of his score. 
In his new opera he shows again his sense of theatrical 
etfect, both in the ingenuity with which he has arranged 
this episode, and in the use he makes of his orchestra.” 


1s 


DAILY NEWS—April 4, 

, Mr. Holst’s method of composition is decidedly 

new. He has taken over forty English folk-songs, and used 

them as the principal element of the score, besides tunes 

of his own. The folk-songs are developed, combined, and 
transformed with surprising ingenuity.” 


THE SUNDAY TIMES—April 5, 

. . . . Themelodythat Mr. Holst has invented forthem 
[the Sonnets], beautifully free in rhythm, and remote in 
style yet without a suspicion of archaism, seems a natural 
emanation from them. His technical skil! is shown in the 
masterly combination of this song[* Devouring Time’], later 
with the ‘ King Arthur’ ballad, ina little ensemble that comes 
just at the right moment. One is astonished at the general 
congruity between Shakespeare’s words and the traditional 
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tunes.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—April 4, 1925 
** ... ‘At the Boar’s Head’ is a work of genius, if 
only for its cleverness and the masterly way in which the 
words of Shakespeare are made to run in with the old and 
strongly rhythmical melodies of Shakespeare’s own time. 
It is a work of genius also because it answers to the 
geniality of Shakespeare. Mr. Holst should in this 
work have made friends with the man in the street.” 


LIMITED. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Mand e Pla Manchester Square, London, W.1 
President 

HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
K.P., G.C.V.O., C.B.I 
f Board and Direct 
C. BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. D., F.S.A 
of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


yr of Studies 


oncert 
urse of Three Lectures 
rchitecture, 
tons 


sin Mr. A. J. 


INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
ental, \ Theoretical) and Dramatic 
ssons are arranged to meet 

t Entry may be made 

» the Full Course The 

1e more proficient student 
for the Junior School at 


the con 
et 


and CHAMBER 


ps tenable at the 

pt rtain age limits, and 

value £100 per annum; also 

complete preparation for the 
epartment, with list of Professors, 
&c., and the Syllabu of the 
free on application to the under 
H. RODWELL, Secretary 


A NEW ELGAR PART-SONG. 
THE PRINCE OF SLEEP 


MIXED VOICES. 


MARE.) 


PART-SONG FOR 


(Words by WALTER D® LA 


Pri sixpence 


This beautiful Part-Song by Sir Edward Elgar 


is in the 
ELKIN CHORAL SERIES 


(General Editor: Dr. Joun BorLAanp). 


7 
d 


PART-SONGS by 
ELGAR, MacDOWELL, CYRIL SCOTT, 
EDGAR BAINTON, and CHARLES WATERS. 
UNISON SONGS by 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, ERNEST AUSTIN, 
ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH, and 
CHARLES WATERS. 


Specimen copies will gladly be sent on approval. 


ELKIN & CO. Lrp. 
KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.TI. 
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4 POSTSCRIPT TO “A MUSICAL 
CRITICS HOLIDAY’ 
ERNEST NEWMAN 
er, Sua 


By 


t from October Num yy 


II. 
if the Editor’s tolerance continues, there are | 
two or three points arising out of the reviews | 
‘my book that I propose to discuss. In the 
oresent number of the AZusica/ Times I will deal | 
sith only one of them—that of the recognition of | 
ntemporary genius. Jt is the point on which| 
those who disagree with me do so most completely. | 
| speak, it will be observed, in the first person. | 
in several portions of my book the Imaginary | 
ritic whose spiritual experiences I have attempted | 
« describe is speculating for himself rather than | 
seaking for me ; he is stumbling his way through 
thickets of doubt, looking for the light that shall | 
how him the way home. I had to leave him| 
to it, for I did not see how I could help him, 
being, in most of the matters that worry him, only | 


an inquirer as doubting and perplexed as himself. | 


uton this particular point he and I see as one : | 


| must confess that the arguments put forward by | 
the Imaginary Critic are so reasonable, and sup-| 
ported by so much evidence, that they have} 
convinced even me. I propose, therefore, to| 
speak for him in this the hour of his assailing by | 

s foes. 

Itis well to understand an argument before you | 
reject it, and I am afraid this one has not been| 
fully understood by many of the people who have 
been irritated by it. It is, indeed, looked at rightly, 
és a dogmatic pronouncement than a series of | 
ayuiries. Like everyone else, I believed until | 
ately all that is told in the story books about the 
persistent misunderstanding of Wagner until long 
after his death. Like the rest of the world, I had 
shed bitter salt tears over the sufferings of the| 
poor neglected man of genius. It fell to my| 
ot to spend some years of research into the| 
‘agner history and the Wagner literature; and 
without in any way willing it—to my surprise and | 
perturbation, indeed—I found a doubt creeping 
up at the back of my mind. From the sub- 
onscious the doubt gradually emerged into the| 
‘onscious. Staring me in the face I saw a number | 
af facts that seemed to negate the accepted story. | 
twas obviously a case for inquiry; so I went 
‘ce more systematically through the Wagner 
rature, this time looking solely for evidence 
that bore one way or the other on the question | 
at his contemporary recognition. The only con-| 
“wuston I could come to was that the world had 
en obsequiously mumbling a sort of sacrosanct | 


| able phenomenon. 


formula that had no relation to anything in reality. 
I felt like the scientist of whom Rousseau tells us 
in his essay on French and German music. The 
learned academies of Europe had been exercised 


| over the problem of a boy in Silesia who had been 
| born with a gold tooth. 
|on the subject, papers were read to philosophical 
| societies ; 


30oks were published 


each contributor to the discussion had 
a theory of his own as to the cause of this remark- 
Then it occurred to someone 
of a more sceptical turn of mind than the others 


| to make inquiries on the spot ; whereupon it turned 
out that the story of the Silesian boy born with a 
| gold tooth was a tarradiddle. 


Being convinced of the tarradiddleism of the 
Wagner legend, it occurred to me next to ask 
whether there was anything more substantial in 
the other legends of the same class. The results 
of my inquiry are given in my book. They have 
been greeted in three ways. Some people accept 
them wholly; others accept the evidence in some 
cases and reject it in others; while still other 
people reject the evidence and the argument 
in toto. From the last group I learn, with- both 
amazement and amusement, that I have committed 
an unpardonable sin in trying to show that a great 
composer has always been recognised as a great 
composer by his contemporaries. Mr. Sorabji, 
for instance, would make a Star Chamber matter 
of it: 

Whether Mr. Newman [he says] has or has not demon- 

strated the existence of the recognition of which he 

speaks does not for the moment matter. What does 
matter is that a critic of Mr. Newman’s influence and 
importance can so misuse his position as to lend his 
authority to bolster up a fraudulent proposition, 
This is the language not of musical criticism but of 
theology; I have ventured to question a point of 
doctrine, and the Holy Inquisition is called upon to 
burn me atthestake. Itis perhaps the heat in which 
Mr. Sorabji finds himself—a pardonable heat, we 
must all agree, since it is the historic privilege of 
the people in possession of the true truth to call 
down lightnings and thunders upon the doubters— 
it is perhaps due to Mr. Sorabji’s heat that his 
remarks are not quite so lucid as I could wish. I 
should say, in my simplicity, that it matters a good 
deal whether I have or have not demonstrated 
what I was trying to demonstrate: that if my 
evidence is wrong, the proper thing to do is to 
show where it is wrong, and if it is right, the 
proper thing is to accept the conclusions that 
seem to follow from it. With Mr. Sorabji, 
apparently, evidence and argument count as little 


|as they ever did with a Grand Inquisitor trying a 


heretic: the man’s heresy is sufficient condemna- 
tion of him! But I must confess to being a little 
saddened by this and some similar experiences. 
Like Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann, who found himself 
denounced as an enemy of the people for trying 
to improve the sanitary condition of the town, I, 
who had innocently thought I was letting in a 
helpful light on a vexed question of musical 
criticism, find myself abused as a bolsterer up of a 
fraudulent proposition ! 
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I have been sketching out lately a new book on 
“The Tragical Comedy of Musical Criticism,’ an 
expression of the amused scepticism that has 
been bred in me by half a life-time spent in close 
association with, and close study of, the musical 
mind. 
for one or two chapters of that book. They have 
comfortable assurance of 
unchangeableness of human _ nature. 
most delightful about them 
unconsciousness of their own parity with certain 
figures of the past for whom they have the 
greatest dislike and contempt. ‘They are scornful 
of the conservatives,’ and completely unaware 
that they themselves exhibit all the traditional 
blind reactions of the ‘conservative’ mind. I 
suppose none of us can see himself as others see 


given me a 


him, and few of us are as successful in prescribing | 


for our own ailments as for those of others. 
Herbert Spencer long ago commented gravely on 
the strange behaviour of med'cal students, who, 
though their very business was to know and to} 
teach others that riotous living is bad for the} 
human body, are regrettably slow to apply their | 
admirable principles in their own cases. I have 
just realised, to my delight, that it is precisely the 
musical people who are most vehement over the 
the past who are the greatest | 


| 
| 


obscurantism of 
oscurantists of the present. 


The point against the Hanslicks and the rest of | 


them has always been that at the first shock of ay 


new idea they put on the defensive armour of | 
reaction. It was sufficient for the idea to be new 
for them to be horrified by it; as Mr. Calvocoressi | 
puts it, it ‘ran contrury to the hearers’ customs and | 
tenets, and did not make sense for them.’ My | 
suggestion that we had been wrong about the | 
attitude of past generations towards contemporary | 
composers, and especially wrong about Wagner, | 
was one that ran contrary to the customs and tenets 
of a number of good people, so they condemned it | 
out of hand; they barricaded themselves in the 
citadel of their traditional beliefs and prejudices, | 
and fired through loopholes at the audacious | 
stranger who had dared to call upon them with a| 
new idea. Hardly one of these conscientious | 
objectors goes to the length of bringing rebutting | 
evidence in what is, after all, purely and simply a} 
matter of evidence. One reviewer ‘knows’ that | 
I am wrong as the contemporary | 
appreciation of literature, and ‘suspects’ that I | 
am wrong as regards music. Another sapiently | 
asks me if Mozart was not buried in a pauper’s 
grave—as if a man could not die poor for a| 
thousand other reasons than that people did not 
like his music! It would be of no avail, I 
suppose, for me to remind this objector of such 
historical facts as that the first performance of 
‘Figaro’ lasted nearly twice the proper time 
owing to almost every ‘number’ being encored. 
Some alleged evidence has to found that 
Mozcart’s music was not appreciated in his own day, 
and so we are reminded that Mozart died a pauper. | 


regards 


be 


I am grateful to some of my reviewers for | 
providing me with the richest imaginable material | 


the | 


What is] 
is their complete | 


were 


naa, 
| What bearing that fact has on the problem | was 
| discussing I cannot perceive. 
| I have come to the conclusion, indeed, that it is 
|useless to produce evidence for some people 
| They blandly ignore it all. Thus I have been 
reproached for not championing the cause of Hugo 
Wolf while he was alive: this is supposed to 
| be another proof that the great man is not 
recognised till after his death. But in my book | 
gave various reasons why Wolf's fame spread 
slowly during his lifetime. There are only two 
ways in which a composer’s songs can become 
known: (a) we must either hear them sung, or ( 
we must study them for ourselves. The gener 
unwillingness of the average singer to take up nex 
songs that do not show him off, and the difficulty 
of the accompaniments, account for the slowness 
with which Wolf’s songs reached the public 274 the 
concert platform: whenever they ze sung they 
found plenty of enthusiastic admirers, as Wolf's 
own letters show. As regards (4), I pointed out 
how Wolf virtually cut himself off from the reading 
public by refusing to allow his 
published except in large volumes, by refusing t 
allow any of them to be transposed (I am no 
contending, of course, that he should have done 
and generally by getting on the wrong side of the 
publishers with his defects of temperament. Mj 
contention all along was that I could find no cas 
in history of a great man’s contemporaries 
failing to recognise his greatness provide 
they had due opportunities of becoming acquaintei 
with it. In Wolf’s case those opportunities 
obviously lacking. The public,’ s0 
far as he was concerned, meant not Germany asa 
whole but the few people who had the chance t 
hear and study his music. Zs " public’ was in 
the main enthusiastically for him. He was sudden 
forced upon the attention of the musical worl 
as a whole by his tragic death. Appreciation 
then fcllowed quickly enough: it was only about 
that time that I myself became acquainted 
with his songs, and I wrote on them in th 
Contemporary Review in 1904, the year after 
Wolf’s death. 

Let us try to understand what it is we are 
discussing. The question is whether a great 
new composer is so far ahead of his time that 
only a later time can understand him and 
do him justice. Is it seriously contended 
that in 1903, when Wolf first began t 
be generally talked about, the general music 
intelligence of Europe had suddenly taken a mighty 
step forward and was now able to understand what 
had been a mystery to itin 1902? ‘The suggestion 
is nonsensical. The simple truth is that Wolfs 
newness and greatness would have made precisel 
the same impression on intelligent music-lovers 
in 1890 as they did in 1903, if only these peop 
had had the good luck to meet with the songs 
earlier. There may be a hundred reasons why 4 
composer is not so well known to his contemporane 
as he should be. But that is a separate question 
it has nothing to do with the question of the degree 
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Seti 
of understanding of his music among such of his| no more astonishing than that the world should be 


sontemporaries as are ac quainted with it. divided to-day over Strauss, or Stravinsky, or 
All the reviewers who have fallen foul of me| Brahms, or Ravel. In the second place, does not 
over this question exhibit a curious inability to|the very magnitude and vehemence of the 
aprceive whe it the real point in dispute is, and to| opposition to Wagner point to his popularity? 
“ick to it. Thus Mr. Dunton Green, discussing | People do not get wildly excited over the opposite 
he Sarti-Mozart episode, says that : cause when it is a losing one: if they are hysterical 
: i co i | about it, it is a pretty sure sign that the success of 
_ what has made Sutti a conspicuous and damning 


example of an un-understanding critic is that whilst he jit has frightened them. 
easy course of picking technical holesina | Now nothing is more certain then that the 


llowed the e 
work of genius, he entirely failed to grasp the greatness | hysterics of the good people who had spent their 
j its spiritual message, and, indeed, of its musical | jives in pursuit of music in all its forms’ were due 
beauty. to their alarm at Wagner’s enormous and ever- 
\r, Dunton Green’s gesture is magnificent, but, if| growing vogue. ‘This vogue they cannot deny; 
| may become flowery, it cuts no ice. ‘There was|and to them it is a sign of the rottenness of the 
ap call whatever upon Sarti to discuss the beauties | public taste. Nietzsche, in “The Wagner Case’ 
f Mozart in general. He was not writing a|(188o0), treats Wagner all through as a conqueror 
veneral critical study of Mozart ; he was answering, | whose victory is going to ruin European music and 
a private document (the manuscript has not| European morals: 
heen publishe d to this day) a query put to him by Ah, this old robber! [he cries]. He plunders us of 
, Milanese lady about those passages in the our youths, he takes even our women as plunder, and 
: ; = ; : r drags them into his cavern. Ah, this old Minotaur ? 
C major ‘Juartet ? that were arousing so much What he has already cost us! Every year trains of the 
xcitement at the time. Sarti had been consulted finest maidens and youths are led into his labyrinth that 
mn a purely technical matter, and he naturally! he may devour them—every year all Europe strikes up 
fined his reply to the technics of the matter. the cry: “Off to Crete ! Off to Crete!” 
If, fifty years hence, it leaks out that I called in a| 7/a¢ was the real condition of musical Europe 
plumber last week to tell me what was wrong with|(and we may add America) in those years of 
the bath tap, will some Dunton Green of that future| Mr. Green’s adolescence. ‘The whole point of 
day curse him because, after having done his best | Nietzsche’s polemic is that Wagner is so successful 
with the tap, the plumber did not write a lyrical | that he must be prevented from dragging Europe 
de on the charm of the tenant, the furnishing of | into the abyss with him. ‘The Germans have 
the house, and the view of the grounds from the| created for themselves a Wagner whom they can 
dall-room windows ? jworship.’ That does not surprise Nietzsche, for, 
Mr. Dunton Green treats the Wagner case with| as he is always telling us, the Germans are so 
the same light-hearted irrelevance. Like his stupid. But he is horrified and astounded to find 
colleagues, he does not make the slightest attempt | intelligent Paris and St. Petersburg also succumbing 
to upset my evidence: he merely repeats the | to the Wagnerian poison : 
rginal theory. I gave twenty-five pages of People honour themselves by exalting him to the 
cumulative evidence of the popularity of Wagner! skies. For it is already a sign of decadence that no one 
—and I may add that I have material enough in| defends himself against Wagner. Instinct is weakened. 
my note-books for another two hundred and fifty | | What should be shunned attracts people. 
pages. This evidence ranges from about 1850 to| Nietzsche consoled himself with the reflection 
Wagner's death in 1883. Mr. Green brushes it that it was only the neurotics whom Wagner 
all aside with a lordly gesture. He ‘knows,’ from | attracted. But the fact of the attraction he never 
‘personal experience,’ that in his boyhood, ‘which | dreamed of denying. 
fell between the ’eighties and the ’nineties,’ W agner’ s| I openanother book by a violent anti-Wagnerian, 
music was ‘frankly condemned as “no music” by| published a year before Wagner's death,— 
people who had spent their lives in the pursuit of |“ Wagnerism: a Protest”; by Major H. W. L. 
music in all its forms,’ and that ‘proportionately to| Hime. Here again the tone is not that of a victor 
‘eenormous number of its detractors, its enthusiasts | | exulting over the defeat of the other side, but that 
were “the passionate few”.’ Now nobody—my self | of a combatant who knows that the fight is going 
east of all—is so foolish as to deny that there was a| against him, and thinks it necessary to rally the 
see Wagner opposition ; in my book I have tried to | forces of what he conceives to be the right for a 
tow that for various reasons, some of them not/| last desperate stand in the hope of saving music. 
mmnected with his music, he made a quite} Major Hime cannot blind himself to the growing 
*xceptions al number of enemies. But in the first} success of Wagner: all he can do is to try to 
“ace no one in his senses expects the whole world | | account for-it on other grounds than the intrinsic 
0 think alike on any subject. Wagner’s music | |value of Wagner’s operas. He attributes ‘their 
eates a strong repulsion in many people even| success at Bayreuth’ to “the money and influence 
today, when there is no question of its novelty | of the King of Bavaria, and to the strong national 
veing a hindrance to the comprehension of it ; it| feeling evoked in Germany by the war against 
Spurely and simply a matter of temperament, of | France.’ “These elements of success,’ he continues, 
mentality, of morale. ‘That the world should have | * may be quietly ignored, but their existence cannot 
den divided over Wagner in 1880, let us say, is | be denied.’ Later he speaks of Wagner’s ‘triumph 
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at Bayreuth’ and his ‘subsequent success,’ which 
latter he puts down to the activities of a ‘clique of 
critics.’ 

This was in 1882, and it may perhaps be objected 
that by that time the Wagner cause really had 
advanced a little, but that the years before were 
years of unbroken misunderstanding. When we 
find, however, that as early as 1864 a Stuttgart 
hotel-keeper was so great an admirer of Wagner 
that he offered to place the two best rooms in the 
hotel at his disposal, and give him all his meals 
gratis, we cannot resist the suspicion that Wagner’s 
vogue was already large. In 1876 the success of 
Bayreuth so alarmed the German Court theatres 
that some of them began to refuse permission to 
their singers to accept service under Wagner. 
They wanted to reap the benefits of Wagner’s 
popularity themselves; nor can we blame them 
when we read that a queue waited all night in 
Berlin to get tickets for ‘Tristan,’ and that 
150 marks were paid fora stall. In 1877, we are 
told, ‘the German theatres were clamouring for 
the performing rights’ of the Wagner operas, | 
especially the ‘ Valkyrie.’ ‘Theatrical managers do 
not clamour for the performing rights of operas 
that no one wants to hear. At Vienna, as early as 
1877, the first two operas of the ‘Ring’ ‘ were 
already bringing in huge returns to the Hoftheater.’ 
Angelo Neumann’s European tour with the " Ring’ 
in 1882 was one long success, artistic and financial. 

I do not want to go over the whole ground again. 
I wish only to suggest that it is futile for Mr. Green | 
to try to counter a mountain of evidence of this| 
kind with the remark that he ‘knows from personal 
experience’ of his boyhood that I am wrong. I 
have tried to put before the jury only such evidence 
as would be accepted in a court of law; and I, 
submit that the cumulative effect of it is convincing. 
Mr. Green does not deal with it at all; he merely | 
tells us what the soldier said, which is o¢ evidence. 

I have commented on the reluctance of certain | 
‘ progressives’ of to-day to admit that the accepted | 
theory of the inevitable failure of a big man’s | 
contemporaries to recognise his bigness is a pure | 
legend. ‘The reason for their reluctance is fairly 
obvious. Each of them has at least one living pet | 
composer of his own whom he ranks more highly | 
than the musical world as a whole does. If it be| 
true that, given opportunities for hearing his work, | 
the really big man is soon picked out by the general 
consciousness, then we have at least some grounds | 
for doubting whether the big man of to-day who is | 
big only for a handful of admirers (though the} 
world as a whole may respect and admire him 
without according him royal honours), is really so 
big as they assert. I myself do not dogmatise on 
this point: I merely ask questions. What I tried 
to do in my book was to discover if the past could 
throw any light on the problems of the present. It 
is the past alone that we can see complete and in 
the round; and my idea was that by studying the 
physiology and the pathology of certain person- 
alities and certain epochs of the past we might 
possibly be able to work out a few general 


| 





| musical impressions in much the same way. 


tae, 
principles that there would be a fair ; robability of 
being applicable to our own problems. I put it no 
higher than that. I leave it to others to forecast 
the future. There are several of my Colleagues 
who assure us that they know positively who are 
the really great composers of to-day. It is trye 
that each of them has a different ‘fancy,’ and that 
each of them is sure that the others are anything 
from simpletons to imbeciles for believing in hej, 
‘fancy’; but this only makes the spectacle more 
interesting and more amusing to the outsider. 
Thus Mr. Cecil Gray and Mr. Sorabji plump for 
Bartok. Others plump for Stravinsky, in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Gray has told them that ‘the 
later works of Stravinsky appeal only to a few 
congenital idiots.’ Schénberg also has his prophets: 
have not Madame Marya Freund and others told 
us that the reason for the world not falling at 
Schénberg’s feet is that he is a hundred years ahead 
or so of the musical intelligence of to-day— 


| excepting, of course, the musical intelligence of 


Madame Freund ? 

I cannor soar to these dizzy heights. With 
infinite regret, I cannot go with Mr. Sorzbji when 
he writes : 

Because an audience in 1820 recognises, let us say, 

the greatness of Beethoven, and because one in 1920 

did not recegnise the greatness of Bartok, and to 

deduce therefrom that Beethoven is a genius and 

Bartok is not, may satisfy Mr. Newman, but does not 

satisfy me. 


By what clairvoyance, he demands, have I been 
able to discover ‘that the audience of 1920 is in 
any respect of musical intelligence or artistic sensi- 
bility the same as that of 1820?’ I might ask 
Mr. Sorahji how he knows that the two audiences 
are in any way different. It is surely a reasonable 
presumption that our grandfathers were about as 
intelligent as ourselves, and that they reacted to 
Their 
actual musical experiences, of course, were not 
ours; times change. But I should not imagine 
that the relation between their experiences and 
their intelligence was different from ours. If Mr. 
Sorabji thinks it was, he might give us his reasons. 
But in any case Mr. Sorabji must make his leap 
into the future without the distress of my abhorred 
company—for I am compelled to point out to 
him that his comparison is illegitimate. Beethoven 
has been dead a hundred years; Bartok is stil 
alive. Beethoven’s work is complete, Bartok’s is 
not. Beethoven’s work can have no further 
surprises for us ; Bartok’s may have. Beethoven's 
greatness is now universally accepted ; Bartok’s 1s 
not. The prudent thing is surely to leave a com- 
parison between the generation of 1820 and the 
generation of 1920 to the men of 2020. They 
alone will be able to see the two periods in proper 
perspective ; they alone will have all the documents 
in their hands ; they alone will know which of the 
personalities of to-day has emerged from the crowd 
in the way that Beethoven has emerged from the 
crowd of his own time. They alone will be able to 
say whether the formula I have tried to deduce 
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nl l 
fom the past that we know—the formula that} 
history presents us with no record of a great) 
somposer being too far ahead of the average | 
intelligence of his time for the mass of plain music- | 
ivers to understand him—is applicable also to | 
shat is for us a very perplexing present, but will be | 
for them a very placid pastindeed. The utmost we 


an do is to surmise that history will repeat itself : 
ge must not take upon ourselves to speak for the 
historians of the next generation but three. 


What we cav do is to provide the historian and 
ritic of 2020 with material to work upon. He 
gill no doubt be debating the very question we 
are debating now. We have to dig out of musty 


jibraries the material for our study of past genius | 


and contemporary criticism, and the material is 
not always as plentiful as we should like. It might 
bea good idea to leave a mass of representative 


material relating to the present day to the future} 


historian, much as gramophone records and films 


are sealed up, it is said, in the cellars of the 


British Museum so that our posterity may know | 


exactly what we looked and sounded like. Or, to 
vary the illustration, should we not present a handy 
corpus of the critical opinions of to-day to our 
successors, as public-spirited citizens present their 
yodies to the hospitals for dissection for the 
Posterity may, of course, 
hospitals take the 
it would be ever so 


benefit of science? 
take us willy-nilly, as the 
cadavers of paupers. But 

nicer for us to make the graceful gesture of 
giving ourselves before we are taken. Why should 
not some learned society—or some millionaire 
with a grim sense of humour—compile a_ huge} 
volume of the representative criticism of the 
period, say, 1905-30, and leave it to the British 
Museum with the proviso that it was not to be 
made available for study until 2030? My only 
regret would be that I could not be alive at that | 
time to see whether the few poor criteria for 
iticism that we have been able to deduce from 
the practice of the past hold good also for the| 
present day. 


| pupils. 


BORWICK 
WALKER 


LEONARD 
By ERNEST 
I feel much honoured by the invitation to write 
1 few words about Leonard Borwick for the 
Musical Times. Not that I could ever lay any 
sort of claim to the privilege of intimate friendship: 
out 1 enjoyed personal acquaintance over more 
than thirty years, and I have many kindnesses and 
: store of pleasant memories upon which to look 
DacK, 
_ I liked Borwick’s playing very much, and I 
liked him himself almost more,’ wrote Grove (as 
recorded in Mr. C. L. Graves’s biography) to 
Mr. Edward Speyer in the summer of 1890; and 
al through Borwick’s life even the casual crosser 
of his path must have felt the strength of this 
louble appeal of the compelling art and the 
winning personality. For myself, I have memories 
if country week-ends (with talk on such matters | 


| way consciously to be sought. 


as the new invention of free-wheels for bicycles) ; 
but for the most part my memories are concerned 
with music. 

Sensitiveness and sanity are fine twin equipments 
for an artist; and Borwick’s pianoforte playing 
(so it seemed to me) always aimed, first and 
last, at an ideal which was the unity, in their 
highest manifestations, of these two. Some 
of his listeners perhaps felt the sanity more 
than the sensitiveness ; the kind of performance 
which has abundant musical sensitiveness for the 
duration of each individual spasm is very far from 
uncommon, and we often forget that the business 
of the pianist (as of the composer) is to initiate 
and communicate to others an organic experience, 
not a mere series of however interesting details. 
Borwick, when at his best, held the balance rigidly 
even: he saw the parts, and he saw the whole also. 
Technique being taken for granted ‘he had more 
than enough for any purpose, but no pianist ever 
made less spectacular display with it), his business, 
so he seemed to conceive it, was simply to repre- 
sent the musical thought as such in its threefold 
aspect— intellectual, emotional, andsensuous. The 


| listener felt that, in the result, Borwick was there 


as well as the composer; but to Borwick himself 
such self-expression seemed a side issue, not in any 
It was characteristic 
of him that he was so often to be heard in ensemble 
work of all kinds. In a trio, or quintet, or song 
accompaniment, he seemed to approach the music 
in exactly the same spirit as in a concerto or a pure 
solo: he was there simply to do his share in 
transmitting the composer’s thought, doing his 
duty, neither obtrusively nor subordinately, as the 
musical circumstances might direct. 

But his art by no means ran in grooves. He 
could be as volcanically stirring as any professed 
emotionalist: I recollect, in particular, a perform- 
ance of Chopin’s F minor Fantasie that was a sheer 
blaze. And he had no unnecessary respect for 
any pianistic orthodoxies as such: his thumbs had 
ways of their own, and he took many a technical 
risk that I do not suppose he ever taught to his 
Brought up as he was in a circle of 
classicism, at the feet of a great artist to whom 
much great contemporary music was alien, his 
sympathies never stood still. Rachmaninov, 
Scriabin, Palmgren, and many more, owed him 
heavy debts ; and he was one of the first Englishmen 
to see Debussy and Ravel with the eyes of their 
own race. And no listener could really say whether 
the greater sympathy went out to Bach or Mozart 
or Beethoven or Schumann or Brahms, or to any 
of the men who might be considerably his own 
juniors. 

Odd little things might occasionally happen ; 
his normally first-class memory might fail and 
reduce him to circling round and round a page of 
Bach without ever discovering its proper end, or 


| he might leave out the last two notes of the Zargo 


of Beethoven’s Op. 10, No. 3, and be extremely 
surprised to be told he had done so. And, of 
course, like all other performers, he had occasional 
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ofi-days of tiredness or what not, when his tone 
might lose its colour and his rhythm its spring. 
But such days did not come often; and even 
when they did come there was nothing common 
or mean to be heard; the fire might, for some 
reason or other, be burning low, but it was 
plainly enough the authentic fire none the less. 
Though (so far as I know) Borwick wrote but 
little, he had a great gift of literary expression ; 
and his article on ‘Rhythm as Proportion’ in 
Vusic and Letters for January, 1925—the latest 
piece of his work that I have myself seen—is of very 


real and permanent esthetic value, crammed full as | 


it is of that typical combination of sensitiveness and 
sanity of which I have already spoken, minutely 
practical and at the same time, and in the highest 
degree, imaginative. ‘Towards the end of it, in 
answer to some possible objections, he writes: I 
am an idealist; and, as an artist in pursuit of so 
ideal an art as music, I look to be one all my 
days.’ There are many true things in his article: 
but none truer than this 


CHANTING: 
PSALTER" 


ANGLICAN 
\ CHALLENGING 


By Ernest BULLOCK 


ter rf fra 


The Church jealously and rightly guards its 
ancient uses and traditions. It grudges any change 
of custom, as instanced in the revision of the Prayer 
Book; it is disturbed when new light is thrown 
upon its beliefs, for example by modern Biblical 
criticism ; and when any innovation is suggested 


that may deprive its members of hymns they have | 


been associated with since youth, or that involves 
a new way of singing the Psalms, or the like, 
congregations present a bold front to innovators. 
In many minds the ancient uses and traditions of 
the Church have become so_ confused 
personal associations that the true proportion of 
things is in danger of being lost. Hence any 
attempt at which _ silences (even 
temporarily) some members of the congregation, 
is sure to trouble. In the heat of 
argument, long experience by 


revision 


cause 


common-sense, 


specialists, research and thought contributed by | 


scholars, go for little. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that some people would leave a church where 
they did not find some ‘dear old hymn’ sung, and 
yet would scarcely be conscious of the omission 
of some salient feature such as the ‘ Absolution.’ 
Choirs also have a natural aversion to change. 
They prefer to stray along the cool sequestered 
vale of life, and keep the noiseless tenor of their 
way’ (though perhaps the simile is not altogether 
apt'). Such choirs may be musical and have 
common-sense enough to realise the faults, say, of 
chanting. But any change requires an effort. 

In spite of probable rocks and _ breakers 
ahead, the © English Psalter’ has appeared, and 


Edited by Charles Macpherson, Mus. D 
, and Pe Buck, Mus. D 


Psalter * 
) (Novello.) 


rey & 
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a, 
the publishers are to be congratulated on their 
courage and foresight. ‘The need was a pressing 
one, and the result has more than fulfilled 
anticipations. Wisdom has been shown in the 
choice of editors for this work, as they are 
all practical Church musicians, men fully equipped 
for the task by their knowledge and long 
experience ; and incidentally being only three jp 
number and wise in counsel, they were not likely 
to delay the preparation of such an important work 
by failing to arrive at unanimity of principles, 
' These principles,’ as they state in the preface. 
‘have been systematically and fearlessly applied’ 


For many years there has been a growing dissatis. 
faction with the singing of the Psalms to Anglican 
chants, not only amongst Church musicians but 

|also amongst many of the more thoughtful of the 

clergy and laity. Some have solved the problem 
by returning to  plainsong. Others, however, 
have been unwilling to forego the use of Anglican 
chants, and have clung to them in the pious hope 
that some solution would be evolved. 





The Anglican chant, in spite of its monotonous 
insistence on four-part harmony, attracts 
Church musicians. Nevertheless many of then 
have been fully alive to the defects of Anglican 
pointing, and for years have been experimenting 
and trying to solve the problem. Little by little 
fresh ideas have been presented, tried and, 
successful, retained. In some cases individuals 
have committed themselves to print, so that a 
wider trial of ideas was possible. But in the 
majority of cases, reformers have been content t 
make alterations in the psalters found in use, 
have marked prayer books according to their 
own The strength and weakness of 
|these efforts have soon been discovered. 
problems have been discussed, lectured on 
and written about in musical periodicals and 
manuals of Church music. <A short time ago 4 
pamphlet appeared with the Canticles pointed i 
natural rhythm, thereby  considerabl; 
adding to the store of thought and experiment 
During this time there has been a great revival of 
interest in free rhythm, to which modem 
composition and the research, publication, an 
performance of Elizabethan sacred 
|music have largely contributed. The time was 
ripe for the publication of a pointing of th 
Psalms based upon the principles of natural 
‘speech-rhythm, and embodying the best and 
|simplest ideas and the results of long experience. 


still 


views. 


speech 


and se¢ ular 


In the “English Psalter’ the problem of fitting 
| the true prose-rhythm of the Psalms to the rbytho 
lof the Anglican chant has been squarely faced 
| Moreover the signs used to accomplish this have 


|been reduced to a minimum. Those that were 
necessary are, with few exceptions, based on sigos 


The _ present 


ithat have become conventional. 
| writer has been carefully through the whole Psalter, 
land no false accents have come to light. There 
| may, however, be a difference of opinion as to the 


scansion of a few verses. For instance’: 
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a diiaoee : 
D their The ‘English Psalter’ sets out the following| Ex. 5 shows a good variety of rhythm introduced 
Dressing cerse in this wise : |at the first bar of minims: 
ulfilled sing praises unto him with the lute and oe 
in the instru-ment of | ten | strings || 4 ee ee 
Cy are ; en tenalt: : ——S 
: 1» alternative easily suggests itself : aaa QE UATE 
|uipped . 7 heweth met 
| long Sing praises unto him with the | lute and 
bree in instru-ment of | ten . strings. i = = 
t likely In order to appreciate fully the ‘English Psalter,’ ‘hin the 
nt work . ig necessary to eliminate all thought of a 
ACiples, gid time for the chant, all idea of stress or The following example shows not only a variety 
reface, solongation of syllables before the first bar-line. | of rhythm, but also balances well the two parts 
plied Thus the Angl ican chant becomes a very elastic | of the verse : 
a sing, capable of producing great varieties of| Ex.» 
lissatis Mes *, 
nglican rhythm, alth« as strictly based on the accep oe Ge 
-* ‘ ‘mula. I quote a few examples of the more | 
Ns ut . 
of the usual rhythms : 
roblem ; its — =| — 
ywever == =e) aaa 
nglican a aa eve ; 
is hope Needless to say, in the above examples the 


values of the notes are only approximate, because 
tonous they are governed by the natural rhythm ef the 
attracts han masey-eunefthe words. Of course numerous examples could be 
F then — quoted, but these must suffice. 
nglican last bar of the first part in the above A good test of the potentialities of this Psalter 
nentin sample instances a device of the subdivision of | is to be found in the striking comparison that is 
vy little imilar bars frequently employed ,in this Psalter | afforded when it is placed side by side with one of 
i good effect. the commonly used systems of pointing : 


a 


Git? 
a: 
2 Saal 

t ph. ver me a ; 


—? 


he first half of this chant there is an 
le of a secondary triplet,’ so designated 2. 
Editors, ze. a triplet made up of the | #28 
ting-note plus the two following minims. Thus | % 
the accent is thrown on the syllable indicated by ions 
he figure 3, placed over a syllable in the reciting Fea 
rt, and eliminated | from the first syllable of the | ¥— 
arof minims. A primary triplet’ is shown in 
the second half of the chant. 
The first part of Ex. 4 shows yet another | =#.%3 
variety of “secondary triplet ’ & : 


Ex. 8 


ll ge Seat 
either con- tir 1¢ t \ t st i 
The pointing of the Gloria has hitherto been 
open to serious objection on account of false 
thou shalt | praiseme.||| accentuation and unnecessary prolongation of 
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syllables. Compare that in general use with this 
from the English Psalter’ : 


Ex 


Git “le ele reiay 
e . 


pt F.—— 
6 at — —e «2 23 | 


2 
e 


H 
Hs * 
6: 7 


Consideration of the latter pointing of the Gloria 
brings to our the many changes of 
punctuation which have been adopted in the 
‘English Psalter,’ and the practical results obtained : 


notice 


1. All commas have been omitted except those 
to be observed. This is the only sensible 
principle in order to secure unanimity. 

2. The colon, which hitherto marked the 
coincidence of the double-bar of the chant, 
is now used as a punctuation mark only, 
and the position of the double-bar is 
indicated by the usual musical notation 
sign. Consequently, not only does the 
colon disappear out of some 
altogether and a suitable punctuation mark is 
substituted, but the position of the colon 
does not always coincide with the double- 
bar of the chant. Compare the following, 
and note which better brings out the sense 
of the words : 


verses 


a 
me — 


a 
shown by te. 
the * English 


Another good example can be 
producing v. 3 of Psalm 107 fron 
Psalter’ : 


And gathered them | oitt of the | lands, 


from the east and from the | west . from the 


north and . from the , south. 


The elimination of the colon has also made } 


possible for the whole verse to be run through 
without a break, when the sense of the y; 
demands it. This adds still more possibilities 9: 
variety of rhythm, and is a welcome change fron 
the monotonous pause for breath at the double 
bar. 

The following supplies a convenient illustratioy 
and approximates as far as possible to the effer: 
when sung : 


The device of joining (‘telescoping’) two verse 
so that they may be sung to one single chant i 
also introduced. It has been frequently employe 
in the short verses of Psalm 119, e.g. 

O Lord, thy word endureth for éver 
heaven. 
Thy truth 

gener- 


also remaineth from one 


ation . to an- other. 


By this means of combining verses it has bees 
possible to rid ourselves of that universal blot o 
Anglican pointing, found in Psalm 148, v. 10, vi 
feathered fowls. 


worms — and 


The ‘English Psalter’ has rearranged it to resi 
thus: 
( Mountains and all hills ; * fruitful , trees and 
all | cedars. 
and 


all 
feathered | fowls. 


| Beasts and cattle ; | worms 


On the other hand, many of the longer versé 
have been divided so that they are sung t 
double instead of a single chant: 


When the company of the spearmen and 


multi-tude of the | mighty 


are scattered a- | broad a-mong the _ beasts 


of the | people 
So that they humbly bring | pfeces of | silver 


and when he hath scattered the | peop! 


that de- | light in | 
editors have frankly disregarded thre 
things: (a) the parallelism of the orgin 
Hebrew; (4) the 17th-century punctuatiod 
|(c) the pronunciation of the final ‘ ed,’ except ® 
la few cases. They state their reasons for % 


war. 


The 
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ie. Th a 
by re MM going, and quote authorities in support. Very| seven verses. When introducing the Psalter to a 
bon ~ - U 5) . . . . . 

English HH jw instanc have been discovered to which/ choir, Psalm 96 will be found a suitable one to 





rehearse first, because it contains only slight 
deviation from the familiar pointing. 
Now that the “English Psalter’ is an accom- 





exception cat be taken. In Ps. 79, vv. 7, 8, 
od in Ps. 93, VV. 1, 2, there are changes of 
occurring in the middle of a 






0d and sense, 















— single chant. This may be found to be a little | plished fact, it only remains for individual churches 
seeoncerting, because we had come to consider | where Anglican chanting is in use to give it careful 

D made ye single chant as the normal musical sentence} consideration. There is no doubt as to the 
thro » chanting. | ultimate result if it is tested properly. Of course, 
he word There cannot be even this slight objection when | 2° pointing of the Psalms can be invented which 
bilities nsidering the Canticles. Devices such as these | precludes any possibility of misinterpretation, 
inge from essential to preserve the sense and to avoid | 4nd particularly so when the natural recitation of 
> double sortion of the language. They have been|the words is of first importance. Choir and 
reely used the Te Deum (the most difficult}COmgregation must do their share by using 

— |imagination and cultivating a sense of rhythm. 





ustration 


th fall Canticles to point, © ay when re-arranged), 
€ elle 


the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis. 
The accentuation of enclitics—.e, words} 
riving their syllabic accent from the context— 
o left to chance, has been carefully con- 





Anglican chanting may then be made a thing of 
beauty, and truly expressive of the deep religious 
significance of the poetry, 











thert 





Ay 
i! 





sidered. | 
Several instances can be given in which the) THE EARLIEST EDITIONS OF HANDEL’S 
‘MESSIAH’ 


meaning of a word is made clear, and its significance 
reased, by proper accentuation, viz., the word NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBIECT 
wn’ in Ps. 67, v. 6, thanksgiving’ in Ps. 98, v. 6, ear . ane ot ii 
, ra. 216, v. 25, FR. C47, Vi. 7- 

The book is admirably presented. ‘Theclearness / the British Museu 

f the type and indications of pointing, both So much has been written about Handel, Walsh, 
essential features, are commendable. The Editors | and ‘The Messiah,’ that it may seem futile to attempt 
ve wisely omitted to suggest marks of expression. | to add anything of importance to what has already 
\May one hope that many dynamic misinterpreta-| been published. In addition, however, to the fact 
tions of the words that have crept into use will as| that many of the popular statements on the matter 
sult be eradicated? A glaring example of this | ate conflicting and inaccurate, there is a further 


is sometimes heard in the following verse : reason for continuing the inquiry. Behind the 
|few certainties and many speculations about the 


For this God is our God for ever and earliest appearances in print of ‘The Messiah,’ there 
| is a mystery still awaiting solution. 


ever (f) He shall be our (d/m.) guide i : : 
The purpose of the present article is to reopen the 
unto ( ff) death. “tg? 
question in the light of some recent investigations 
\s “d 4 d which may help towards an ultimate settlement, and 
AS a Bul e to the structure, general mood, an | at any rate, a summary of the existing evidence for 
feeling, the headings to each Psalm, which} this or that theory should be useful. 
previously appeared in the New Cathedral Psalter,’| Readers of Handel literature will be familiar with 
ve been reprinted. the statements that ‘The Messiah,’ in its complete 


As is customary, the numbers of the Psalms have | form with the choruses, was first published by 
Randall & Abell, in 1767, and that a rare version of 


een indicated by Roman figures. It would have | a diy - - 
been helpful if ordinary numerals had been sub- the ‘Songs in Messiah,’ was published in 1760 01 
s, ‘ ee j ‘ 1763, these editions being the first of the numerous 
stituted, especially m vicw of the use of the reproductions of the immortal masterpiece. 
New Lectionary. This may seem a trifling point,| The authority for the information with regard to 
ut it is worthy of consideration in the event of a| the 1767 edition appears to be almost unquestionable 
reprint. The work was advertised in the Pud/ic Advertiser for 
Some typographical accidents, _ inevitable July 23, 1767, as being ready to be delivered to 
probably in a first impression, have occurred: the subscribers, an earlier oe on July 4, 
z, in Ps. 74, y. 24, the dot showing the stating that it would be ready by July 7. For a 
th dite: E . | fuller account of this part of the story, the reader is 
sub-division of the bar has disappeared, and PSs. | referred to the excellent article by the late F. G. 

), a redundant dot occurs in v. 143. Also| Edwards. in the Musical Times, November, 1902. 
some bar-lines have “broken off’ in printing: ¢.¢.,| although further reference will be made to the 
's. 70, v. 4, Ps. 119, v. 129, Ps. 132. v. 8, and | subject later on. 

As to the actual date of the first edition of the 
I venture to suggest that when demonstrating| _>°"8S '" Messiah,’ said to have been panes me 
this Psalter choirmasters should take Psalm 87, and 1760 or 1763, there is unfortunately a good deal of 
contrast the ; - : | repetition and contradiction in the statements of the 
ee pointing at present in use with that of | authorities, but very little evidence. The matter is 
the “English Psalter.’ This Psalm in the latter is | not referred to by Mainwaring, and apparently it did 
extraordinarily well done, and contains examples of | |not attract attention until well on in the 19th 
almost all the new principles in the small space of | century. 








By WILLIAM C. SMITH 
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Sir George Macfarren, in a series of articles in the 
VWusical World, 1849, refers to ‘the edition of 
Walsh, published in the life-time of the composer.’ 
This statement is qualified by Macfarren in his 
introduction to the libretto of the work, published by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1853, and which 
reads as follows : 


It is remarkable that ‘ The Messiah’ was not printed in 
the life-time of the author. This may be inferred from 
his legacy of the manuscript copy to the Foundling 
Hospital, and it is more directly proved by the 
catalogue of Walsh, his publisher, dated 1760, in which 
it is not included. A very scarce edition of the songs 
only, which has none but the first settings of the pieces 
that were recomposed, bears Walsh’s imprint ; this, 
however, is never advertised during Hlandel’s life, 
neither does it appear in Walsh’s catalogue to which 
reference has been made, whereas of all the other 
Oratorios, the publication of the songs is announced in 
the journals immediately after the production of the 
works. The earliest printed copies of the entire work 
bear the imprint of Randall, Walsh’s successor, and 
they are chiefly printed from the same plates as this 
edition of the songs, but the choruses are as obviously 


printed from plates engraved at a later time. 


Still another modification is made by Macfarren in| 


the preface to the vocal score of ‘The Messiah,’ 
published by R. Cocks & Co., London, in 1884. In 
this case it is stated that 
The first publication of the songs in ‘ Messiah’ was 
avertised by Walsh, the music-seller, in 1760, the year 
after the composer’s death. 

Schoelcher, in his well-known biography, says: 
The first collected edition, entitled ‘Songs in the 
ssiah,’ does not date further back than 1763, four 
rs after the author’s death. Even in this there were 

wanting five recitatives and all the choruses, and still 

we find all the airs as they had been composed 

originally, and without any of the changes which 

Ilandel had made. rhe first edition which is really 

complete is that of Randall, Walsh’s successor, and it 

belongs to the year 1709, 

Schoelcher also mentions how he met John 
Caulfield, the son of Walsh’s apprentice, and that 
Caulfield, 
on the question of the publication of ‘The Messiah,’ 
said that 


Walsh de ed the MS., sending at the same time 
eu zum of twenty guineas, which was the 
1 price of every oratorio which he printed. 
omposer would not accept them, saying that 
rather than receive such a sum he would not publish 


t 


the oratorio. 


r} 


In considering the motives which may have 
prevented the early publication of ‘The Messiah,’ 
Schoelcher suggests that Handel 


’ 


. « « Valued this work from the beginning, much beyond 

any other, in spite of the indifference of the public. 
and later on says 

It must even be supposed that Walsh was in some 
manner religiously bound, since, in spite of the 
certainty of profit, he only engraved his book of 

‘Songs in the Messiah’ four years after the death of 

the composer. 

With reference to Schoelcher’s remarks about 
Walsh, Frank Kidson, in his very interesting article, 
‘Handel’s Publisher, John Walsh, his Successors and 
Contemporaries’ (./usical Quarterly, July, 1920), 
Says 

It is obvious that Walsh junior is here meant, for 
the elder Walsh died in 1730, when but few of the 
oratorios were issued. ‘The Messiah’ in its entirety 


n recalling the conversation of his father | 


i, 
was not published until after the death of the younger 
Walsh, though one curious folio edition, ‘ 'ongs i 
Messiah an oratorio, set to musick by Mr. Handel: 
bears a Walsh imprint. There is reason to believe 
that this was published by William Randall, who has 

used an old title-page, the first three words bein 
inserted from a different plate in one which seems : 


| have been used for all the oratorios as they came out 


Mr. Kidson’s unique position as an authority op 
| music publishers is well known, but it is difficult « 
| understand why he has suggested Randall as th 
| publisher of the ‘Songs.’ The evidence appears ; 
be in favour of a much earlier date than has beer 
usually accepted, and there seems to be no apparer 
reason for ascribing the first edition to Randa 

z.é., 1766, or later), although he did publish som 
issues of the work. 

It may be as well to point out also, that Walsh 
| used more than one kind of plate for title-pages of 
| Handel’s oratorios, although the one referred to 

Mr. Kidson is very common. Another plate wa; 
| used for ‘Joseph’ (1744) and ‘Jephtha’ (1752), anc 
the imprint on it reads: ‘Printed for I. Walsh . , 
| of whom may be had all Mr. Handel’s works.’ Whi 
admitting that it is unsafe to interpret Walsh’ 
| statements too literally, it is nevertheless interestir; 
to find that subsequent to the production 
‘The Messiah,’ the publisher was advertising ‘a 
| Mr. Handel’s works.’ 

| F. G. Edwards, in the article already referred : 
says : 


¢ 


‘The Messiah’ was not published in its complet 
form during Handel’s life-time. The Overture is said to 
have appeared in 1743, as one of a set of overtures 
published by Walsh, who, between the years 1749 and 
1759, also issued eighteen of the vocal solos in a 
collection of ‘ Handel’s Songs (400) from the Oratorios.’ 
It is significant that while these 400 songs bear th 
titles of the oratorios from which they are taken, those 
from *‘ The Messiah’ are printed without such headings. 


These four hundred songs went through severa 
|editions, and instrumental parts were issued wit 
them by Walsh. In the index to the volumes 0 
these parts, the name of the oratorio is given to ‘The 
Messiah’ items, and in one or two of the parts the 
word ‘ Messiah’ also appears in connection with the 
aria, ‘But who may abide.’ Evidently there was 
some definite objection to publishing ‘The Messiah, 
or even items from it, with the same freedom 
other works by Handel. 

Romain Rolland, in ‘A Musical Tour Through the 
| Land of the Past’ (1922), says that 

Handel had forbidden his publisher Walsh to 

publish any part of this work [‘ The Messiah’), the 

first edition of which did not appear until 1703, and 

he bequeathed to the [Foundling] Hospital a copy o 

the full score. Ile had given another copy to t 

Dublin Society for the Relief of Debtor Prisoners, 

with permission to make use of it as often as te 

Society pleased in the interest of their beneficiaries. 


Other quotations could be furnished showing how 
contradictory the statements are as to the date ot 
publicatien, and the equally conflicting opinions as‘ 
why the publication of ‘The Messiah’ was delayee 

It has been reserved for J. Allanson Benson, 10 his 
most interesting booklet, ‘Handel’s “ Messiah” ; the 

Oratorio and its History’ [| Reeves], to offer, with 1 
that concerns the practical interpretation of the work, a 
new suggestion that the ‘ Songs’ were first publishec 
as early as 1743-44, but were not advertised at the 
time owing to the objections which existed agains! 
| the use of such a sacred subject as an entertainment 
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Younger The question < t date is important, and it is necessary 
Songs jin . quote Allanson Benson on this point : 
Handel, It has beer stated that the ‘songs’ in ‘ Messiah’ 
belie oot not printed till 1760 at the earliest. This seems 
who has “me to be very unlikely, The appearance of *O 
S being thog that tellest’ and ‘ He was despised,’ an octave 
coms | her in the (+ clef(the usual way of printing ‘counter’ 
¢ Out, »< for the use of the general public) long after they 
horit) on ‘ed ceased be sung by that voice, cannot be 
ifficult + counted for. Then why should the original version 
l as the :*But who may abide,’ which Handel had certainly 
pears ne scarded after the first London performances (we gather 
has hen fom a pencilled note in the autograph that _he had 
at ey tied a transposition in E minor for Lowe) be inserted, 
apparen ghen the version with the fres¢zss?mo movements had 
Randa ven in use both as contralto (artificial) and soprano for 
sh son sears? The air, ‘But lo!’ which he wrote for Mrs. 
‘ive, must have been written for the early perform- 
it Walsh s in 1743, or possibly 1745, as she did not sing for | 
pages landel after 1740 ; and this was printed instead of the | 
sd to riginal recitative (14a) which had been reverted to 
late wa: ng before 1700. Again, the version of * Thou art 
RT Ape gone up’ (the mezzo-soprano version—not the original | 
os » as ss) seems to have been written for early performances, | 
Ish Ae rit must have come before the ‘Guadagni’ version, | 
Whit sit isin this collection; the *“Guadagni’ not having | 
Walsh's een printed till Randall’s score of 1767. | 
os Nothing that has been discovered conflicts with | 
tp he valuable internal evidence offered by Allanson | 
ng Benson as to the first appearance of the ‘Songs’ 
ut 1743-44, and some of his statements will bear | 
me amplification. 
The writer of the present article has seen six early | 
oo editions of the ‘Songs.’ They are owned as | 
rtures ois 
9 an No. 1. Newman Flower. (First edition.) 
in a No. 2. Allanson Benson. | 
Orios No. 3. Newman Flower. (Another edition.) | 
ar th N Harold Reeves. 
those No. 5. British Museum. (G, 160, p.) 
lings No. ©. British Museum, (G, 160, 1.) 


of these six editions, it 
1 is the earliest and that 
2 followed soon afterwards. Nos. 3 and 4 were| 
robably issued some years later, and there 
lifference between them except in the direction 
{the water-lines in the paper. Nos. 5 and 6| 
robably appeared still a little later, No. 6 being 
trtainly the last 
Insupport of this chronological arrangement, the 


From an examination 
ppears certain that No. 


is 


UU 

owing points are important. 
gh the The title-pages of Nos. 1 and 2 are similar, and 

‘Songs in Messiah.’ All the other editions have | 
+ The Songs in Messiah.’ Otherwise the six title- 
the pages agree, all having the same Walsh imprint. 
and her important features distinguish the two earlier | 
y of editions from the others. They are paginated 1-70] 
th ‘ the bottom of the pages, in the centre. The} 
ers, ters have additional paginations, to be described | 
= tet. Moreover, Nos. 1 and 2 are the only editions | 

the aria ‘He was despised’ printed in the Gclef | 
y how vith the direction ‘to be sung an octave lower,’ as 
te of pointed out in Newman Flower’s catalogue of his 
ast éctionand by Allanson Benson. Nos. 1 and 2 have, 
ayed ‘places, different figuring in the bass from that of the 


tereditions. The recitative ‘Then shall the eyes 
tthe blind’ (p. 31), the heading ‘ Part the Third’ 


»: $7), and the separating stave marks (=) which 





ond “ : <a . 
and2, Finally, there are slight differences in the 
‘graving which distinguish the two earlier issues 


‘fom the others. Without doubt, Nos. 1 and 2 are 


|explained as follows 


|namely, that the first two editions of the 


| given the lower setting, and thi 


cur in the other editions are all omitted from Nos. | 





tarly different from Nos. 3-6. 
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That Newman Flower’s copy is the earliest is 
beyond question. It is identical with Allanson 


Benson’s except for p. 66. In the former copy, 
the recitative ‘Then shall be brought about the 
saying’ has been omitted, but the page has been 
re-engraved for the Allanson Benson copy, the 
recitative inserted, and the succeeding staves of 
‘O death, where is thy sting?’ compressed to make 
room for the addition. 

Nos. 3 and 4, practically duplicates (see above), have 
in addition to the original pagination at the bottom of 
the pages, a second pagination at the top ftmner or 
outer corners running follows, consecutively, 
through the volume: 
60-67; 78-8 106-109; 121, 
1433 153-1553 159-164; 34; 35; 
bottom pagination) have, however, no top pagination. 


as 


I-10; 


I 
5> 


| The second (or top corner) pagination was added to 
|the plates when they were prepared for Randall & 
| Abell’s complete edition with the choruses, published 


in 1767. The appendix, issued as part of that work, 
and containing alternative settings of certain items, 
was paginated 1-35, and the numbers 34, 35 following 
159-104 (top pagination in copies Nos. 3 and 4 are 
lhey refer to the lengthened 


form of ‘O death, where is thy sting?’ which was 


| printed in the appendix to the 1767 edition, the 


shortened version being inserted in its place in the 
body of the work. ll the editions of the ‘ Songs’ 
have the longer version, but in the issues subsequent 
to the preparation of the plates for the 1767 edition, 
the pages have the second pagination of the 
appendix. 

It may be noted also that, with the following 
exceptions, the plates of the ‘Songs’ with pagination 
at the bottom were used for the 1767 edition. 
Pp. 17-19 (‘O thou that tellest’) were re-engraved, 


| however, the aria for contra-tenor being lowered an 


octave for contralto voice, and the recitative, * Behold 
a Virgin,’ being included. ‘This re-engraved version 


| appears as pp. 30-32 of the 1767 edition, without any 


pagination at the bottom of the pages, although 
later issues of the *‘ Songs’ still retained the contra- 


tenor setting from the original plates. Pp. 36-39 
‘He was despised’), of editions Nos. 3-6 of the 


appear in the 1767 edition as pp. 78-81, 
pagination at the foot of the pages, 
the fact mentioned above, 
‘Songs’ 


‘Songs,’ 
without 
This is 


any 
explained by 


contain this aria printed an octave higher than it was 
to be sung, but in the full edition of 1767 it was 
s version was included 
in issues Nos. 3-6 of the ‘Songs.’ 

Che last two copies to be considered | Nos. 5 and 6 
have the same two sets of pagination as Nos. 3and 4, 
and in places a third pagination. ‘This third pagina- 
tion, added to the top centre of pages 14-16; 20-24; 
48-54 ; 60-65, of the original edition is correspondingly 


as follows: 19-21; 22-26; 27-33; 34-39. This 
requires further explanation. In 1746, W alsh 
published a volume, entitled : 

ITandel’s Bass Songs from all the Operas. Price 5s. 


London, I. Collins. Sculp. Printed for & Sould by 
I. Walsh Musicall Instrument maker in Ordinary to 
His Majesty at the Golden Harp & Hoboy in Catherine 
Street near Summerset house in ye Strand, 


This was followed the same year by : 

A Second Set of Favourite Bass Songs Collected 
from the Late Oratorios Compos’d by Mr. Handel. 
These Songs are proper for two  Violoncellos, 
N.B. The First Set of Bass Songs are Collected 
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Tia, 
from the Operas. London. Printed for I. Walsh in under its correct name or not, they had evidens} 
Catharine Street in ye Strand. I. Collins. Sculp. disappeared by the time this volume was ion 
This volume also bears another imprint in the The second point is the addition at the bottom a 

form which appeared on the First Set as above. the pages of the word ‘Randall,’ or the initials 
About 1757 another volume appeared with a title-|‘W. R.,’ clearly showing that this edition of the 

page like the First Set but preceded by the words | ‘Songs’ was issued by Randall—/.c., after 176 the 

‘A 34 Set of,’ written in manuscript. | date of the death of J. Walsh, junior—and Suggestin 
These three sets of Bass Songs were well advertised that the other five issues were not by Randall, o, 

on various Walsh publications. They contain no| that they were prepared in Walsh’s time, even if no, 

items from ‘ The Messiah.’ all issued by him. "7 
Then, strangely enough, unadvertised, there} Asa rule, the publication of Handel’s works ya; 

appeared another volume entitled ‘A Fourth Set| very well advertised, as even a cursory glance at th. 

of Favourite Bass Songs,’ with a similar title-page newspapers of the time will show. With few exce 
to that of the Second Set published in 1746, and the| tions, soon after an opera or oratorio was produce 
two Walsh imprints retained. The distinguishing | Walsh announced an edition of the work, or th 
feature of this Fourth Set is that it contains numbers songs from it, and on most of these publicat » 
from ‘The Messiah.’ It is paginated 1-51 con- there is a catalogue of earlier works also to be hai 
secutively, and the pagination of ‘The Messiah’| of the publisher. As the oratorios continued to 
items of this work is that which reappears as the| produced, so the advertised list of them was extende: 
third pagination on the later editions of the ‘ Songs’ | but up to the present the most diligent search ha 
Nos. 5 and 6) referred to above. | failed to find any mention of the ‘Songs in Messiat 

In addition to the consecutive and complete|or of the complete work, in the advertiseme 

pagination, 1-51, every page of the ‘ Fourth Set of before 1763. 

Favourite Bass Songs’ also bears at the top the| As has already been suggested, there is son 

pagination of the particular song as it appeared in, | reason for thinking that the ‘Songs’ at least wey 

presumably, an earlier edition of the complete oratorio | issued some twenty years earlier than 1763. If thi 
or in an edition of the songs from the particular | is correct, why was the work not advertised in tt 
oratorio in question. In the case of ‘The Messiah’ | usual way ? 

items, however, there are the three paginations, 7.c.,| It is well known that the oratorio was produced 2 

those of the ‘Songs,’ the 1767, edition, and the| Dublin in 1742 as ‘The Messiah.’ Reproduced i: 

‘Fourth Set of Favourite Bass Songs.’ | London three times in 1743, and twice in 174; 
On the surface, it looks as if this ‘Fourth| was billed on these occasions as ‘A New Sacti 

Set of Favourite Bass Songs’ was published| Oratorio’ or ‘The Sacred Oratorio.’ It was x 





after the complete edition of 1767 not by Walsh,| performed again, apparently, until 1749, when 
but by his successors Randall & Abell, or| was advertised as ‘An Oratorio called Messia 
Randall alone, who used the earlier Walsh plate for | Contemporary with the early London production 
title-page in conformity with the first three books. there were in Walsh’s publications one or two ver 
Randall’s imprint appears on very few publications, | rare references to the work as the ‘ Messiah,’ 


although he continued to issue works with Walsh’s| On December 12, 1743, the London Dail) 


imprints and title-pages. | advertised : 

It is significant in this connection to note, for later | Six Overtures from the Opera and Oratorio’s 
consideration, that this ‘Fourth Set of Favourite Sampson, Messia [sic], Saul, Deidamia, Hymer, 
Bass Songs’ does not bear the word ‘ Messiah’ on| Parnasso; set for the Harpsicord. Compos‘d 
the music pages, neither the initials ‘W.R.’ nor the| Mr. Handel. The 8th Book. These Overtures at 
name ‘Randall,’ such as that publisher used in his} !s0 to be had for Violins, in eight Parts. 
later editions of the ‘ Songs in Messiah.’ On December 14, 1743, a similar advertisemet 

The items from ‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ included in the | of the same work appeared in the Daily Advert 
‘Fourth Set of Favourite Bass Songs’ have also the |but with ‘The Sacred Oratorio’ substituted { 
pagination of the full edition of the oratorio published | ‘ Messia,’ and this modification was also made # 
in 1769, but the selections from ‘Samson’ present a| the title-page of the instrumental parts of thes 
peculiar problem. The full edition of this oratorio| overtures, which appeared at the same time. 
was also published in 1769, and the items/ later sets of the instrumental parts (from about 174 
included in the ‘Fourth Set of Favourite Bass|‘ The Messiah’ is advertised under its correct (itt 
Songs’ have the original pagination of the| and not asa ‘Sacred Oratorio.’ 
complete edition (pp. 42-44), as well as the new/ Between 1730 and 1760 Walsh published sevet 
pagination (pp. 11-13) of the ‘ Bass Songs,’ and the| volumes of 
two paginations also occur on the corresponding | Sonatas or Chamber Aires for a German Flute 
plates in the full edition. Of these two works it is| Violin or Harpsicord. Being the most Celebrate 
therefore impossible to say whether one was published Songs and Ariets Collected out of all the Late Uratons 
earlier than the other. The reasonable explanation; 49d Operas Compos’d by Mr. Handel. 
is that they were published contemporaneously, the Vol. 5 of this set, published in 1744, contaim 
one engraving of the plates being used for both! one item from ‘The Messiah,’ namely, ‘He ¥ 
issues. This is another illustration of the difficulties | despised.’ In the index the aria is stated as being 
to be met with in investigating Walsh’s publications. | from ‘ The Messiah,’ but on the page of the work |! 

Returning to the question of editions Nos. 5 and 6| described as ‘Air by Mr. Handel in the Sat 
of the ‘Songs,’ other facts are worthy of notice.| Oratorio.’ No‘ Messiah’ numbers occur in thes 


No. 6 differs from No. 5, and from all the previous | volume of the series, but there are nine in the sever 


issues, in two important respects. The first is the| volume, published in 1760. In this latter volume i 
frequent use at the top of the pages of the word | items are described in the index as being from '!* 
‘Messiah.’ Whether there was formerly any reason | Messiah,’ but in the body of the work there §™ 


for suppressing the advertisements of the oratorio | indication to that effect. 
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a 
The eliminat 
axcerpts include 
0] selected 
bom 1749-59; 


yn of the source of ‘The Messiah’ 
in the collection ‘ Handel’s Songs 
om his latest oratorios,’ published 
as already been referred to. It is 
“ly mentioned again here, as part of the evidence 
wich exists to show that there must have been 
ome significant fact behind the very occasional use 
the word ‘ Messiah’ as the title of the oratorio. 
“The first definite advertisement of the publication 
‘The Messiah’ appears to be that in the Puddic 
tivertiser Of March 29, 1763, which runs as 
Sao 

This Day is published a Second Set of Handel’s 
Grand Songs in Score, introduced in his Oratorios not 


printed befure. : 
“ Handel’s Oratorios in Score of Judas Maccabeus, 


Samson, Occasional Oratorio, Messiah, Alexander’s 
Fest, Acis and Galatea, Also a complete Set bound, 
4 vols, 
In passing, it may be worth while pointing out 
that copies of the ‘Second Set of Handel’s Grand 
Songs’ are of the utmost rarity. But to return 
The Messiah’: the Walsh advertisement of March 
», preceding the significant one of March 29, 1763, 
mentions ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ the ‘ Occasional 
ratorio,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ and ‘ Acis 
awdGalatea.’ ‘Also a Complete Set bound, 14 vols.’ 
The Messiah’ is not included. Similar advertise- 
nents, with slight differences, appeared on March 
13, 17, 18, that of Feburary 17, 1763, announcing 
ratorios in Score in 13 vols.’ 
It may be thought it can be safely assumed that 
he Messiah’ was first included in the fourteen 
mes from March 10, 1763, onwards, but the Walsh 
jvertisements are contradictory at times and not 
accurate guides. For instance, as early as June 29, 
"31, it was announced that ‘A Complete Set of all 
\ir. Handel’s \ratorios may be had neatly bound in 
teven volumes,’ and on February 8, 1753, ‘ Handel’s 
ratorios in Score, in all, 22, bound in 12 volumes.’ 
Smilar advertisements at other times, suggesting 
tat Walsh was offering all the oratories to date, 
uld be quoted, but none of these would throw any 
on the query as to whether the 
uivertisement of March 29, 1763, was coincidental 
wih the publication of ‘The Messiah’ (songs or 
plete work), or whether the oratorio was published 
tarlier and not advertised by name. 
There was an advertisement in the /wxdlic 
vertiser of September 16, 1763, which seems to 
sum up the position with regard to the oratorios. It 
mentions ‘24 Oratorios in Score (5 of which 
complete with recitatives and choruses).’ 
nthe light of the foregoing, an approximation 
an now be made of the dates of publication of the 
‘x editions of the ‘Songs in Messiah,’ reviewed 
above 
Nos. 1 and 2: 1743-44, contemporary 
_ earliest performances in London. 
‘0s. 3and 4: 1763, probably referred to in the 
advertisements, March, 1763, Xc., and perhaps 
used in preparation of a full edition by Walsh, 
which was not, however, completed or issued by 
nim, 
No. 5: 1769-70, a Randall issue, contemporary 
with the ‘ Fourth Set of Favourite Bass Songs,’ 
but without Randall’s initials or name. 
No.6: 1770 or later, a Randall issue. 


with the 


‘hese suggestions are put forward tentatively, buy 
“ “ast there appears to be some bibliographical 
‘idence for them, 





Walsh advertised from time to time ‘ A complete 
catalogue of all the Musick printed in England. 
Price 64.’ Sir George Macfarren (quoted above 
stated that the 1769 edition of this catalogue did not 
include ‘The Messiah’ or ‘Songs in Messiah.’ As 
no early copies of this catalogue appear to be avail- 
able, although later Randall editions exist, it has been 
impossible to check Macfarren’s statement. This is 
to be regretted. A copy of Walsh’s early catalogue 
would be invaluable to musicologists and biblio- 
graphers, and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
attention having been drawn to its importance, one 
may be brought to light. 

Having dealt at length with the dates and issues of 
‘ The Messiah,’ there now remains the problem as to 
why the Oratorio was not issued in Handel’s life- 
time, assuming such to be the case. Three or four 
theories have been advanced : 

1.) That Handel quarrelled with Walsh about the 
price. 

(2.) That the composer 
copyright of his work. 
3.) That as a production it was so unpopular 
in its earlier years that publication was not 

worth while. 

That the use of incidents in Christ’s life-and 
passion for an ‘entertainment’ was objected 
to on religious grounds. 

5.) Personal animosity against Handel. 


\ 


wished to retain the 


These theories are found scattered about in the 
literature of the subject, and are here briefly 
referred to. It remains to examine them system- 
atically. 

The first theory, that Handel would not accept 
Walsh’s price, is not very tenable. Why should 
Handel continue to give Walsh his other successful 
works to publish? Moreover, avaricious as Walsh 
is supposed to have been, would he have risked 
losing the position as Handel’s publisher for a single 
work, and one not over popular atthat? As has been 
pointed out, there is good reason for thinking that 
the ‘Songs’ were engraved about 1743-44, and as they 
were not advertised, it may be contended that a few 
copies were issued and the rest suppressed. 

The second theory is not convincing in view of the 
facts (i.) that several copies of the manuscript existed 
in various hands; (ii.) that the overture was pub- 
lished in 1743 ; and (iii.) that the songs were included 
in Walsh’s collection of ‘ Handel’s Songs’ (1749-59). 

The third theory has some weight as an explanation 
up to 1749 or 1750 only, as after that the popularity 
of the work is unquestioned. 

Although there is little definite evidence for the 
fourth and fifth theories, they appear jointly as the 
most reasonable. The use of the title ‘Sacred 
Oratorio’ instead of ‘ Messiah,’ and the omission of 
the name of the work even when excerpts were openly 
published, are significant points. That Handel’s 
genius and personality did provoke opposition is 
hardly to be disputed. 

Mainwaring, whose dates and remarks are so often 
open to question, lived through the period ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his statements in the 
following quotation at any rate are substantially 
correct : 

In times when narrow notions were more in vogue 
and when even men of sense were governed rather by 
appearances than by realities, Oratorios would not have 
been tolerated. In these happier days the influence of 
prejudice was not indeed quite strong enough to exclude 
these noble performances, yet it is even still strong 
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enough to spoil them. For are not the very same As Parsley’s span of life is given in his env... 
arguments which prevailed for admitting Oratorios as ‘seventy and four years,’ it is safe to '$ epitaph 
sufficient to justify the acting them ? he was born in 1511, and from whe ‘ean that 

child’ in Norwich Cathedral, he was ap mo 
a ‘singing man,’ circa 1534, retaining this on Pi 
| recorded in his epitaph, for ‘full fifty years’ ’ - 


Again 
Indeed, in the vear 1743, he had some return of his 
paralytic disorder; and the year after fell under the 


heavy displeasure of a certain fashionable lady. She | During his career of a half-century 4S * singing man’ 
of Norwich Cathedral, Parsley enjoyed the friendshin 
of Bishop Nykke (who had been Dean of the Chapel 


exerted all her influence to spirit up a new opposition 
against him. But the world could not long be made to 
believe that her card-assemblies were such proper 


| 
- Royal from 1499 to Iso01): R . 

entertainments for Lent, as his Oratorios. It is ahe wee the. of the Ch A} ne shop Thirlby 
needless to enlarge upon particulars which are easily Sa ae i als jer O “ Xoyal from 1540 to 
remembered, or to give a minute account of things Io47; ane aso une er ucen Mary and of Bishops 
generally known. It is suthcient just to touch on the | Parkhurst and Freake. During his time Will am 

most remarkable. What is very much so, his Messiah, Inglott, sen., was Master of the Choristers 
which had before been received with so much indiffer- | position he vacated in 1579, being succeeded by h 
ence, became from this time the favourite Oratorio. son, William Inglott, jun., some of whose pieces 
As to the religious aspect of the matter, the reader | eal _ luded in the * Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 
is referred to a long letter, dated March 13, 1761, in| Ss Parsley’s last years at Norwich, Williar 
the Gosfel Mavazine, Feburary, 1775, entitled Cobbold was a budding chorister. Mr. John E, Wes 
‘ , 4 4 efits ate a? el | “= J % é > Be “ ~ ‘ 
‘Letter to a Friend, on going to hear the Messiah, | in his excellent book, Cathedral Organists’ (ne 
at the Play-house.’ edition, 1922 ), gives Henry Baker as the first recorded 
Whatever conclusion is arrived at, it is quite | TRanist of Norwich Cathedral, holding office frop 
oye : >| 3e8e z07 j j 1 
obvious that there was some reason why ‘ The Messiah 4 J to ie a but. it - more than probable tha 
was treated differently from Handel’s other oratorios, | ¢ 2™S'€Y 4 ted unofiicially as organist from 1535 t 
|his death in 1585. His monument, on the four} 


and although all the available evidence has here} “. 

been brought together, the uncertainty still remains. pillar from the western door on the north side of the 
Surely it is not unreasonable to expect that some | nave, once bore a eulogistic epitaph which has yielde 

18th century musical publication, diary, or | t° the ravages of time, and is now undecipherable 

collection of family papers may presently be dis-| Fortunately, the wording is given by Sir Thoma 

covered which will settle the question forall time. It | Browne in his * Repertorium * (1712) as follows 


will then be known whether the answer is to be a te 
hae . : : OSBERTO PARSLEY, 
found in Walsh’s greed, Handel’s special affection | 
for this supreme work, or the strange spirit of the 
time which could see incongruity in the blending of | Et quondam Consociati. 
such a sacred subject with the music of a master. | Musici 
: , : > Ss 1585 
lhe writer of this article can only suggest, in Musici posuerunt. Anno ; 
conclusion, that there is offered here sufficient Here lies the Man whose Name in spight of Death 
evidence to dispute many previously accepted state- Renowned lives by Blast of Golden Fame, 
ments, and to enable the question to be entirely Whose Harmony survives his vital Breath, 


reconsidered. Further, it is hoped that the various Whose Skill no Pride did spot, whose Life no Blame 
Whose low Estate was blest with quiet Mind 


) 4 o ’ oe ~ - 
bianegeages oo See pee raises en As our sweet Cords with Discords mixed be. 
assant may not be without interest. Whose Life in Seventy and Four Vears entwia’d, 
As falleth mellow’d Apples from the Tree, 
Whose Deeds were Rules, whose Words were Verity 
NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR Who here a Singing-man did spend his Days, 
COMPOSERS Full 7i//y Years, in our Church Melody 
: ‘ ; His Memory shines bright whom thus we praise. 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


Musicae Scientissimo 


As a composer Parsley deserves to be held « 
remembrance. His ‘Lamentation’ (‘ Mem. Cu 

Quite a remarkable composer was Osbert Parsley, |comparabo te’) is of peculiar interest, and differs 
whose many pieces, scattered in various libraries, | considerably from those of Tallis and White. It is 
especially his ‘Lamentation’ (Bodleian ¢ 1-5), pro-| worth noting that he has the plainchant melod 
claim him as worthy of inclusion among the late| throughout in the treble. The same Bodleian MS 
ludor period. Yet all that was hitherto known of| (e 1-5) contains his Motet, ‘Conserva me, Domine, 
his biography is the brief record given by Mr. Henry | for five voices. In the R.C.M., 1,737, are fragments 
Davey, whose reference tohim among those ‘generally | of two other pieces, ‘ Benedicam’ and ‘ Multiplicat 
unknown biographically’ is as follows: ‘Osbert| almost certainly extracts from larger works, as in the 
Parsley (Persleye) belonged to Norwich Cathedral, | case of all the excerpts in the MS. In the Bodleiat 
where he was buried, aged seventy-one, in 1585.’|}(D 212-216) there are two ‘In Nomines’—é : 
Morley knew of his fame, and in his oft-quoted|and one @ 5—by Parsley. The British Museu 
dialogue between Master and Pupil, he gives in| (Add. 32,377, written about the year 1584) has at 
score, in order that the pupil ‘ should the more easily|‘In Nomine’; and another MS. (Add. 31,3¥ 
perceive the conveyance of the parts,’ Parsley’s| written about the year 1578) has a Motet by him 
arrangement of the Gregorian hymn, ‘Salvator|‘Spes noster,’ arranged for five viols, in pars 
mundi.’ In his own quaint way Morley describes} There are arrangements of three of his Lats 
this example as a model of its kind : ‘The plainsong| motets: ‘Conserva me, Domine,’ * Benedicam, an 
of the hymn “ Salvator mundi,” broken in division, | ‘ Multiplicati,’ with lute accompaniment, in the Brits 
and brought in a Canon of three parts in one, by| Museum (Add. 29,246-7); anda string quintet arrangt 
Osbert Parsley.’ He also alludes to him as ‘the| ment of ‘ The Clock’ (‘ Persly’s Clocke’ among the 
most learned musician.’ | Add. MSS., 30,480-84. 


XIII.—OSBERT PARSLEY 
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Occasional Wotes 


of the economic difficulties that 
lation of important new works is the | 
» full score. The demand for copies | 
rge, and may be very small. 
» sore remains in MS., 
secessarily high price. 
sand; and so the vicious circle goeson. Is there 
‘way out? Acting on the suggestion of 
omposer himself, Messrs. Novello have decided to 
ite subscri! for the full score of Mr. Holst’s 
ony. A leaflet, giving full particulars, 
's 1ssue, 


Not the least 
oder the cir 
sstliness Of ¢ 
on never be 


horal’ 
inserted in tl 


Symp 


for from a 


an 


August we 
advertisement 


quoted 
wherein 


In Our 1SS 
vincial paper 


sve free pian 
r examination to Prof. — Trinity College, 
london. We now find that the professor named in 
ie advertisement is not, and never has been, on the 
Trinity College, London. In so far as our 
eprinting of the advertisement has caused any 
annoyance to the authorities at 
my have appeared to reflect on that institu- 
jon, we express our regret. We need hardly say, 
vever, that Our comments were aimed at the 
vertiser, not at the College. 


staf of 


\propos of the recent letters in our correspondence 
unns concerning talking at concerts, and the 


iiegation that women are the chief offenders, we | 


,? 


g from /’Ortent Musical: 


7imes recueille plaintes d’un 
des ‘ Promenades Concerts,’ ces 
ux ‘Proms,’ dont la trentaine est révolue et que 
Sir Henri Wood dirige avec un zéle infatigable. Le 
event habitué s’éléve contre le terrible brouhaha dont 
iblic, principalement féminin, se rend coupal le en 

cours d’exécution. La Musique produit sur les canaris 

et sur certains auditeurs, les memes effets. La regle 
st générale, ici aussi bien qu’A Londres, et rien ne 
aut une bonne petite symphonie pastorale pout vous 
engiger ces sujets en des entretiens d’ordre ménager, 
pickles, plums, intarissables. 

e have received more letters on the subject than 
ecan accommodate. It must suffice to say that 
¢ writers, almost to a man, are women; and that 
me and all declare that le terrible brouhaha comes 
om the other sex. So they must settle it between 
em. We hope both parties will in future listen 
uently for the first sign of a word from their 
pponents during a” performance. The rest of us 
wil then be able to enjoy the music. 


the followin 
Le Musical 


rvent habitué 


les 


Evidently the talkers have been busy at Harrogate, 
‘rwe hear of an amusing and complicated rebuke 


ninistered by Mr. Basil Cameron, musical director 
the Harrogate Corporation. At Harrogate it 
‘pears that they not only talk, but make great play 
with newspapers. Mr. Cameron introduced into a 
cent Saturday night an item entitled ‘Causerie,’ 
iedicated to a small section of the Royal Hall 
uudience.’ The work consisted of a quiet movement, 
“ored for strings. Hardly had it got under way, 
mien the wood-wind and brass players produced 
‘wspapers and began to read, with much sonorous 
‘ang of the pages. Brisk conversation was then 
“ided, typic al remarks being: ‘Jolly good music, 
‘ “Are you taking the cure?’ ‘Nice weather 


Hence | 
or is published at a| 
Hence, in its turn, the small 


the | 


the | 
— (we suppressed the name) undertook to| 
forte lessons and to pass on the pupils | 


Trinity College, or | 





we’re having,’ ‘Do you knit one and purl two?’ 
*Ta-ta, I’ll see you at the Symphony concert and have 
another chat.’ By way of Coda they gave a stirring 
|exhibition of sneezing and coughing. Of course, 
| hardly a note of ‘Causerie’ could be heard. Let us 
hope the reproof—quite in the vein of old Haydn 
| —will be effective. 

In Prof. Quiller Couch’s latest book, ‘Charles 
Dickens and other Victorians,’ is a passage that 
|calls for quotation. (It should be noted that the 
| book is a reprint of lectures delivered at Cambridge 
| by the author in his capacity of King Edward VII. 
| Professor of English Literature 

Now may I 

parenthesis, 
to unburden myself? 


here, Gentlemen, and in 

which I have often wanted 
Some of you—some of the 
best of you, I hope—may leave Cambridge for 
Fleet Street, a street which I too have trodden. It is 
a street of ambitions ; but withal the centre of our 
English Republic of Letters, in the motto of which, 
though there can be no ‘ Equality,’ let us neither 
exclude the ‘ Liberty’ which Milton fought for, nor 
the ‘Fraternity’ of elder and younger brethren. I 
remember this plea for Fraternity being put up by an 
eminent man of letters, still with us; and 
much impressed by it that it outlasted even the week 
after-next, when I found him taking off the gloves to 
punish a rival scribe. But these two were musical 
critics, arguing about music: and I have sometimes, 
pondering, thought that there must really be something 
naturally akin between music and prosody (arts of 
which I know so little), seeing that the professors of 
both pelt each other in terms of insult so amazingly 
similar, and with a ferocity the likeness of which one 
has to recognise even while murmuring ‘ Come, come! 
What is this all about, after all?’ I suppose the 
average musical review in the weekly papers to contain 
more mud to the square inch than even Zhe Dunciad ! 
And you must acknowledge, Gentlemen, 7he Dunciad, 
with all its wit, to be on the whole a pretty wearisome 
heap of bad breeding. It kicks: but as they say in the 
country, there is ‘plenty hair on the hoof.’ What I 
plead is that all we engaged in /¢/erature take some 
warning from the discourtesies of the past, and that 
you, at any rate, who pass out into literary practice 
from this Tripos of ours, shall pass out as a 
confraternity of gentlemen. 


papers’ 


put in 
a word of 


being so 


Now what 
thinking of ? 


‘weekly could ‘Q.’ have been 


The introduction of organ solos into the Saturday 
evening programmes at the Promenades has been so 
successful as to warrant a hope that the organ may 
eventually take its place as a solo instrument at other 
concerts. We notice with pleasure that organ solos 
have figured in the Saturday afternoon Chappell 
Popular Concerts at Queen’s Hall. Our pleasure, 
however, is tempered by the fact that among the solos 
so far played have been Smart’s March in G, and 
the ‘ War March of the Priests.’ Without wishing 
to decry either piece, we venture to suggest that 
they mark a serious decline from the standard set up 
at the Promenades. On the occasion when Smart’s 
March in G was performed, the pianoforte soloist 
played works by Debussy, Albeniz, and Chopin, and 
we see no reason why the organ solos should not have 
been of equally good quality. Smart’s March in G is 
a good march of its kind, and is all right in its place, 
but that place is not a London concert-hall in a 
scheme that included performances by the English 
Singers, Myra Hess, Jelly d’Aranyi, &c. The organ 
still suffers from a popular belief that, save for the 
contributions of Bach, its repertory consists of music 
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by third-rate composers. The choice of such solos as 
those we complain about merely confirms an audience 
in this mistaken impression. Why shouldn’t the 
Queen’s Hall audiences have an opportunity of 
hearing the organ music of Liszt, Reubke, Widor, 
Franck, Jongen, Rheinberger, Parry, Stanford, 
Howells, and a dozen others? (There may even 
be room for Smart, but wo¢ for his March in G! 


An unusual feat was performed by Mr. Alberto 
Zelman, the conductor of a concert version of 
‘Lohengrin,’ given recently by the Melbourne 
Philharmonic Society and Symphony Orchestra. The 
tenor, Mr. Radford Hawley, was taken ill at the last 
minute, and a substitute could not be obtained. 
Whereupon the undaunted Alberto saved the 
situation by singing the title-rdéle, in addition to 
conducting his chorus of two hundred and fifty and 
orchestra of eighty. The J7e/bourne /lerald tells us 
that the audience was in doubt as to who was singing 
until the performance was well under way, the writer 
adding : ‘It is the first time I have known such a 
feat performed. The late Prof. Marshall Hall used 
to make sweet moans sometimes at rehearsals ; but 
that was a different affair altogether.’ 


Chere is an excellent opening for voluntary choral 
conductors in the classes held at girls’ and lads’ clubs 
n London. 
and cannot afford to pay a fee. The British Federa- 
tion of Musical Competition Festivals, anxious to 
foster this valuable bit of social and musical work, 
will be glad to hear from voluntary teachers and 
conductors. Lack of experience need be no fatal 
bar, for the Federation is prepared to arrange a 
series of conductors’ classes for the benefit of those 
who wish to help, but who lack the necessary technical 
equipment. (The formation of such classes is, of 
course, contingent on a sufficient response to this 
appeal. Those interested should write to the 
Secretary of the Federation, 3, Central Buildings, 
S.W.1. 


In connection with the forthcoming choir-training 
examination at the Royal College of Organists, two 
lectures will be given at the College. On Tuesday, 
November 3, at 3.30, Sir Walford Davies will speak 
on ‘Rhythm in Church and Choir Practice,’ and at 
6.30 on the same day Mr. Stanley Roper will deal 
with ‘ The Training of Boys’ Voices.’ The College 
throws the lectures open to the public, free, in the 


hope that they will be of benefit to many who are 


interested in church-choir work. 

An event of considerable musica! as well as 
historical interest is the forthcoming production of 
Monteverdi’s ‘Orpheus’ at the Playhouse, Oxford. 
The performances will take place on December 7, 8, 
and 9, at 8.0 o'clock, with a matinée (2.30) on 
the 9th. The soloists will be Miss Denne Parker 
Spirit of Music and the Messenger), Mrs. Bertha 
Philipps (Eurydice), Mr. Sumner Austin (Orpheus), 
and Miss Marie Howes (Hope). The orchestra will 
consist mainly of local players, conducted by Dr. 
W. H. Harris from the pianoforte. The production 
will be in the hands of Mr. Nugent Monck, of 
the Norwich Players. A new translation has been 
made by Mr. R. L. Stuart, and Mr. J. A. Westrup 
has re-scored the work. (An article by Mr. Westrup 
on ‘Orpheus’ will appear in our next number. 
Readers who are interested in the revival, and who 


The clubs are mainly in poor districts, | 


particulars, should Write to 
Mr. Westrup, at 58, Holywell reet, Oxford 
Tickets may be had from Mr. C, Taphouse. 
Magdalen Street, Oxford. : 


wish for further 


Readers will remember the remarkable per: 
formances of ‘The Magic Flute’ by Mr. Ronald 
Cunliffe’s Boys’ Choir, at Todmorden, last year 
The young Todmordenians are going one better 
shortly. Mr. Cunliffe sends us a prospectus Of a three 
weeks’ season of Grand Opera to be given by his choir 
from December 22 to January 9, the répertoire 
consisting of ‘The Magic Flute,’ ‘The Golden 
Cockerel,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ and ‘ Susanna’s Secret.’ The 
| performances take place in the Co-operative Hall, 
| Todmorden, 
| We like the following, from a Daily News 
|interview with Mr. J. H. Iles, the founder of the 
| National Brass Band Festival : 
| * How is it you are always pulling off so many prizes 
| in band contests and in cricket matches?’ one North 


| Country bandsman asked another. 
| “It’s like this,’ replied the other. 





* In our village, as 
soon as our boys can speak they are asked ‘“‘ Is it bands 
| or cricket?” and if they don’c say one or the other we 


? 


just wring their necks ! 


| With this issue we present as a supplement a 


| reproduction of a portrait of Handel which, we 
| believe, has not hitherto been published. We owe 
}it to the kindness of Mr. A. M. Henderson, oj 
| Glasgow, who purchased it at a recent sale of one 
| of the finest collections of drawings and etchings in 
| Europe, that of the late Bernard MacGeorge, 
|Glasgow—a Bach and Handel enthusiast. 
original is a drawing in red chalk by a contemporar 
artist. 


The 


We reprint the following in no spirit of sniffing 
superiority, but merely because we think most readers 
will enjoy it as much as we did. An attempt on our 
part to reply in German would probably be funnier 
and certainly less intelligible : 

To the 

Mister Editor-in chief. 
Dear Sir! 

Enclosed we present to you two copies of our news 
paper ‘ Number 16 there will be interesting 
separately for you, because the leading-article treats the 
English Music-Festival at Bad Homburg (Germany) in 
a large particularity. We will also work for a inter- 
national annexation of peoples by music, and we would 
be very much obliged to you for a well-wishing mention 
of the called article—separately of the last break—in 
your esteemed newspaper. In this case we beg a proof. 
In the agreeable hope of a frequenter exchange of 
newspapers, 

we sign with the expression of our greatest esteem, 





Berlin. 


‘On Sunday the rector officiated, and preached his 
farewell sermon. The choir rendered the anthem, 
‘O clap your hands together. —ZLocal Paper. — 

‘Our cynical organist again,’ comments Punch. 


Our attention has been called to a misprint in the 


advertisement pages of the October number. On 
page 873, column 1, line 3, ‘7 Final Mus. Doc. pass® 
should read ‘7 Final Mus.Bac. passes.’ The slip ' 
partly excused by the fact that the advertisement "® 
received late, and dropped into the page just as the 
Musical Times was going to press. 
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Hew Music 


CHORAL MUSIC UNISON SONGS | 


The output of unison and other songs for school 
ye is So large that space allows of no more than 
ef mention of such as strike the reviewer most | 
‘ayourably. 
Roy Thompson shows a happy touch in some} 
settings of old rhymes—‘ As I was going to Banbury, ’ | 
Follow my Bangalorey Man,’ and ‘ Mister Ascham is | 
,good man.’ There is no repetition of words ; the | 
nes are attractive ; and the pianoforte part has| 
ality without over-elaboration or difficulty. | 
classes will find these little songs very | 
siovable. They are issued separately in Novello’s | 
School Songs’ series. Felix White’s ‘ Milk O!’ has} 

same good points, though it is rather longer. | 
issued with it as a number of the School Music| 
sw series is ‘The Oak and the Ash,’ arranged | 
tha descant by Geoffrey Shaw. Alec Rowley’s| 
heat Cradles’ (same series) is simple, with a few | 
touches of harmonic richness that add to the effect | 
thout increasing the difficulty. 

From a batch sent by Edward Arnold, | like | 
best Jane Joseph’s setting of Belloc’s ‘Noel’ (‘On a| 
yinter’s night, long time ago’); Percy Judd’s ‘The | 

k’ and ‘I have twelve oxen’ (though the latter is 
rather too deliberately reminiscent of folk-song) ; and | 
lerbert Brewer’s ‘ Barley-Break,’ a spirited setting | 
{‘Now is the month of Maying.’ Herbert Menges | 
seflectively set a couple of attractive little poems | 
fom William Canton’s ‘The Invisible Playmate’— | 
The Orchard of Stars’ and ‘ Bubble-blowing.’ The} 
misic is unconventional but not far-fetched. Felix | 
Vhite’s ‘A Child’s Evening Prayer’ is a setting of | 
Coleridge’s ‘Ere on my bed my limbs I lay’; it strikes | 
asincere note, and is music that appeals to both adult 
und child. Very happy is the accompaniment, with | 
isslender but effective polyphonic texture. Herrick’s | 
dl-known ‘A Child’s Grace’ (‘ Here a little child I | 
tand’) has been provided with fit and simple music | 

Amstrong Gibbs. ‘By the Moon’ is a fanciful | 
and neat setting by Edgar L. Bainton of Ravenscroft’s 
by the moon we sport and play.’ Given the right | 
ainty tip-toe style by singers and pianist this should 
All these songs come from 


nd vidu 
r 


no 


¢ very successful, 
Curwen’s, 

The Oxford Press is doing good salvage work by 
suing some long-forgotten songs from Handel’s 
peras. The two latest numbers are ‘Ho! the 
rumpets’ (‘Vaga e bella’), and ‘When my eyes’ 

Juando mai spietata sorte’), both from ‘ Radamisto.’ 
te English words (which are not a translation from 
‘he original) are by Charles Williams, and the music 
8 edited by Dr. Whittaker. Another revival is 
artin Peerson’s ‘Now, Robin, laugh and _ sing,’ 
anscribed and edited by Peter Warlock. A good 

imple of the longer and more ambitious type of 
uson song is Roy Thompson’s setting of Tennyson’s 
he Warrior Earl of Allendale.’ Though not 
uihcult it gives a good deal of interpretative scope 
‘or singers and player. 

Felix White is very much on the spot lately as a 
Writer of school songs. His ‘The Cuckoo’s a bonny 
nd’ and ‘The little red lark’ are engaging examples 
Ht his work in this by no means easy field (Bayley 
‘ Ferguson), 

c 





PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN'S AND FEMALE VOICES 


A capital addition to Novello’s ‘School Songs’ 
series is the set of national songs with descants by 
Geoffrey Shaw. Apart from their effectiveness they 
are valuable as a means of laying the foundations of 
part-singing. The tunes treated are ‘The Bay of 
Biscay,’ ‘A hunting we will go,’ ‘John Peel,’ ‘All 
through the night,’ ‘Scots wha hae,’ ‘The Oak and 
the Ash,’ ‘Early one morning,’ ‘Oh, dear ! what can 
the matter be ?’ ‘The British Grenadiers,’ ‘The Ash 
‘Good King Wenceslas,’ and ‘The First 
Nowell.’ They are issued in separate numbers, and 
also as No. 271 of the ‘School Song Book.’ Though 
not difficult as a whole, they will give the best of 
classes something to work at, eg., the florid 
counter-theme in the ‘Bay of Biscay.’ In the 
School Mustc Review series is a good two-part 
canon for equal voices by George Rathbone— 
‘Nineteen Birds,’ issued with a unison song by 
Geoffrey Shaw, ‘Trees and flowers of May’; 
No. 396 contains three songs—a very attractive 
two-part setting of ‘Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to 
sea,’ by Roy Thompson; something for the 
smaller children in a two-part setting of ‘ Ding dong 
bell’ by the same composer ; and a unison song, ‘ The 
Willow and its Lesson,’ by Myles B. Foster. No. 397 
opens with ‘ Weel may the Keel row,’ arranged for S.s., 
and a couple of unison songs, ‘The Gas Jet’ (‘The 
gas-jet on my bedroom wall,’ from Wilfrid Thorley’s 
*Cloud-Cuckoo-Land’), neatly set by H. A. Chambers, 
and ‘The Rabbit,’ by Robert T. White. Rather more 
extended than any of the foregoing, and calling for 
good part-singing, is George Rathbone’s two-part 
‘Spring in the woods.’ For three-part (S.S.A., 
unaccompanied singing there is George Rathbone’s 
well-written ‘My true love hath my heart’; and for 
the same voices, with pianoforte, a_ stirring 
arrangement by John E. West of ‘The Campbells 
are comin’,’ 

From the Oxford Press parcel the following stand 
out: Harold Clark’s ‘Curfew,’ a short but striking 
two-part canonic setting of Longfellow’s ‘Solemnly, 
mournfully dealing its dole’ ; three delightful two-part 
canzonets by Martin Peerson, transcribed by Peter 
Warlock—‘ Cuckoo’ and ‘Come, pretty wag’ (issued 
together) and ‘Pretty wantons, sweetly sing’; and 
a suave song for two trebles by Handel, ‘ Beauty 
latety’ (‘Questo e il cielo,’ from ‘ Alcina’), edited 
by Dr. Whittaker. 

Harry Farjeon’s ‘A Ring Song’ and ‘The Wind 
blows north’ are effective songs for s.S.,_ the 
imaginative words being by Eleanor F arjeon (Curwen). 

The spirit of Padraic Colum’s poem, ‘O men from 
the fields,’ is well caught by Harold Clark in his 
setting for But there are two bothering 
misprints in the first treble part of the opening and 
penultimate bars: the time-values are wrong. 
Herbert Brewer’s ‘Amaryllis’ is a bright setting 
of some anonymous (1611) verses. ‘The 
Grasmere Carol,’ words and music by Arthur 
Somervell, is a reduction for s.s. from the original 
version for S.A.T.B. (Edward Arnold). 

Suitable for Christmas is a good setting for 
s.A.. by Alec Rowley, of ‘Ring out, wild bells.’ 
Gerrard Williams’s ‘Whither go the swallows ?’ is 
one of the best of this month’s batch—charming 
words by Wyville Home set as a kind of dialogue 
between a boy and a girl, the two voices combining 
for the final page. The same composer’s arrange- 
ments of a traditional tune, ‘The Morris Dance’ (S.s.), 
and the Helston Furry Dance, ‘Robin Hood and 


rove,’ 


S.S. 


5.S.) 
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Little John’ (s.SS.), are good, but I feel the ost¢ina‘o | 
n the pianoforte part is a bit overdone in both cases. 
These are from Winthrop Rogers. 

From Elkin’s comes an attractive selection for 
various combinations of voices, the most notable 
being Edgar L. Bainton’s ‘What way does the wind 
come?’ (s.S.); Cyril Scott’s ‘Lullaby,’ an arrange- | 
ment by Walter Kramer for s.S.A. of his well-known | 
song; and ‘To a wild rose,’ an arrangement for | 
s.s.A. of MacDowell’s familiar pianoforte piece. 
Other MacDowell transcriptions are ‘Hymn of the} 
the pianoforte piece ‘A.D. 1620’ 
‘Cradle song’ for s.s.A.A.; and ‘Dance of the 
Gnomes,’ S.s.A.A. The same composer’s ‘Alma 
Mater,’ s.s.A.A., would make a good song for school 
prize days. 

Choirs in need of short, simple, unaccompanied 
work would be well suited by the latest additions to 
the St. Cecilia series of Joseph Williams, which 
consist three-part songs (S.S.A.) by Lawes, 
Benjamin Rogers, and other old composers, issued 


Pilgrims,’ for s.S.A. 


ot 


in pairs. 
The 


arran 


‘Hindu Song’ from ‘Sadko’ has been 
ed in a variety of ways. Here is yet one 
version—for S.s.\. and pianoforte, by Julius 
Given a good choir, able to deal with 
romatic figures and to sing with variety 
and this should come off well 


more 
Harrison 
the little cl 
of nuance co'our, 
Hawkes 

Kenneth Finlay’s ‘In Fountain Court, 
an excellent setting of some lines Arthur 
Symons. A good, well-balanced choir needed. 
1. lot of scope for good singing here, and the 
Ashdown 


is by 
is 
Chere is 
texture is first-rate, and full of interest 


MALE-VOICE 


Some of the MacDowell songs mentioned above 
appear also in versions for A.(or T.)T.B.B.—the 
‘Cradle Song,’ ‘ Dance of the Gnomes,’ and ‘ Hymn 
of the Pilgrims’ (Elkin). 

Holst has arranged various folk-tunes for T.T.B.B. 
m a Cornish song, cal!s for an 
y well-equipped choir—not so much because 
of any technical difficulty (though it far from 
easy), but owing to the demands the composer makes 

the second bass department. There are some 
‘s that must be | heard, and a long CC 


“7 , ’ 
1 love love, 


unusual] 


1S 


well 
kely to be more than a draught. 
is more normal in every way, and 
sowed the seeds of love’ and 
blacksmith’ are well-known in 
Holst’s S.A.T.B. version. They appear to gain 
rather than lose by being arranged for T.T.B.B. 
\rmstrong Gibbs’s ‘ The Old Soldier’ is a picturesque 

ing of verses by Walter de la Mare (T.T.B.b 
All these come from Curwen. 

\ gloomy affair 


rary i 


Town’ 


oa 
a very jolly piece. ‘! 


ansea 


the ‘Song of the 


\ striking and is E. Melartin’s 
‘Moonland,’ for T.T.B.8. and baritone solo, descriptive 
of Charon his boat-load of shadows (Chester 

Not much of Bach is available for 
choir, there room for a chorus from the 
‘ Peasant Cantata,’ ‘ Now ’tis time to go’ (T.T.B.B. 
cheerful—even convivial—and only moderately 
difficult ( Paterson 

A choir able to « 
E. J. Moeran’s ‘O sweet fa’s the eve,’ 
solo and T.(or A.)T.Bar.(or T.)B. Is 
round to early Victorianism? One or two 
of harmony at the end are distinctly 

Spohr, of all the discredited dead ones ! 


So 1s 


leal with subtleties is needed for 
for baritone 
the circle 
yong 
touches 
Spohrish. 





| jubilo’ for T.T.B.B., 


}of ‘Hoy! 


for S.S.A.A, 


male-voice | 


i, 
John E. West has arranged Pearsall’s ‘In gy. 
in which form it should be yer 


effective (Novello). There appears to bea shortage 


of Christmas Church music for male voices, go y, 


Pearsall work will serve well for an 


asion durin 
the season when the boys are absent. 


thas som 
of the fir 
wechnically 
singing. 
May the 
apract cal 


and more | 


MIXED-VOICI 


The beautiful folk-song, ‘The trees they do grow 
high,’ has been well arranged for s.atp, 
E. T. Sweeting in a natural, simple way that suis 
the tune and presents no difficulty to an average 
choir. Alan Palmer's ‘Hoyda, hoyda, joj 
Rutterkin’ is a lively setting of some racy word 
by the 16th-century William Cornish. There js » 
difficulty so far as the notes are concerned, but th 
singers must be able to get over the ground quickly 
and sing with boldness and vigour even in the quie 
passages. The ending of this rousing part-song— 
tim, to Pp, but senza raill., followed by a mighty shoy 
—is not only very effective ; it is also; 
useful reminder to choirs that final cadences, even whe 
diminuendo, are not necessarily to be slowed dow: 
\ capital, rousing part-song, this. Easier, and mor 
ordinary, but well-written for the voices, is A. Herber 
Brewer's ‘ April in my mistress’ face.’ Thes 
three songs are published by Novello. 

A good essay in an old fashion, yet fresh 
natural, is Thomas F. Dunhill’s ‘ To Gloriana, 
of the choral numbers from the composer's music t 
the Guildford pageant. It is moderately diffica 
Keble’s ‘ November’ (‘ Red o’er the forest peers th 
setting sun’) has received an admirable setting fron 
Edgar L. Bainton. Alec Rowley’s ‘ Down in yonde 


1S 


astance, 
pianoforte 


| meadow’ succeeds so long as it keeps up the pleasar 


simple style of the opening, but a few stickily rd 
chromaticisms at the end are out of the pictur 
Arthur Somervell’s ‘Grasmere Carol’ appears in thi 
batch as a simple S.A.T.B. chorus (Arnold). 
Stainer & Bell have issued a set of ‘Fe 
16th-Century Rounds or Catches for three to te 
voices,’ edited by Heathcote D. Statham. Here at 
lots of old friends and many that should in & 
season become All are drawn from thet 
famous collections ‘ Pammelia’ and ‘ Deuteromelia 
Dr. Statham adds an interesting and _instructie 
preface 
Two 


so. 


er from 
; payed no 
come from _ Paterson’s-[Bpaved, 

‘Peasant’ Cantata 4 bresstt 


Bach numbers 
‘Spring comes laughing’ 
‘Welcome Chorus’ from ‘.olus.’ Both are on 
moderately difficult, and call for 
though the former is practically complete with voit 
alone. There is so little of Bach for unaccompanit 
singing that in the case of such choruses as this 
might be worth while making the very sig 
modifications necessary to enable the accompanimet! 
to be dispensed with. The effect of a mixed-voit 
choir and pianoforte is not happy, and most chor 
societies that do not perform works  requitit} 
orchestras right!y prefer to sing a cafp 

‘ The Hindu Song’ from ‘ Sadko’ has been arrange 
for mixed voices and pianoforte by Julius Harris 
The choir must be able to divide in all parts® 
times (Hawkes). 

In the new Elkin Choral Series arrangements p* Hi 
a part for mixed voices as in the equal voice numbes Hej 
mentioned above. MacDowell’s ‘a.1, 1620,’ ‘Hyt 
of the Pilgrims,’ seems to call for the sonority 
mixed choir, and should be better in this version h# 
in that for s.s.a. But it is a pity the pianoforte * 


ibe player 


ects of 
tren abst 
ae no tw 
all for ex 
% the sa 


nn 
“In dule 
d be ver 
shortage 
CS, SO the 
on during 


do groy 


that suits 
1 average 
Ja, ol 
Cy word 
ere is p 
1, but the 
1 quick 

the quie 
t-song—; 


shty shov 
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qade a necessary part of the arrangement. A good 
sir is needed for Edgar L. Bainton’s 
n excellent setting of Mrs. 
ying, the great god Pan ?’ 
» Prince of Sleep’ (de la 

sot show the 
+has some cha 
the first anc 
cally, but 


acteristic touches 
1 last verses. It is not difficult 
calls for good, expressive, sustained 


their purpose, that these are the prophets of 
‘A Musical | to-morrow who will convert us in time, and we all 
Browning’s | of us shall do to-morrow what they are doing 

| to-day. 
Mare) does | To-day we have an uneasy feeling that some of the 
ymposer at the top of his form, but} pioneers have taken so much to heart this window- 
-é.g., the cadences | dressing fashion that they are apt to mistake garish 


But the morrow is in the lap of the gods. 


tailors’ dummies for men and women. We hope to 
be mistaken in our impression, for, if we are, then 
this is the most fruitful era in the whole history 


issed reviewer enter a mild protest on | of music, for the moderns, who claim to possess not 


ctical point in typography ? 


oi more adop 


ng the habit of printing the pianoforte} as numerous and 


Publishers are more | moderate talent but the genius of the innovator, are 


ubiquitous as the victims of 


orks in type so small that the pianist | Don Juan. 


iinfully peering, with his nose almost 


i 


e suits him. 


t posit 


e gi 


tchets and quavers are on a line or in a space, | 


‘these damned dots ‘ H. G. 


VIOLIN 


MUsI¢ 


Vhatever may be said against the modern 


mmposer, none can accuse him of being idle or of | interesting than a succession of thirds o1 
With sharps and flats, | When 
with directions to the player (technical and psycho- | street found relief 
expression marks and subdivision of | reversed, and we sigh for what is not. 
Let us glance, for | has been severe on those who abused consonance: it 
and | may be as severe with those who abuse dissonance. 


king his work lightly. 
wit 

s indeed a busy fellow. 
astance, at Willem Pijper’s Sonatas 
sianoforte ; ’cello and pianoforte) and Trio (No. 2), 


violin 


hich have been published by the Oxford University | has been reduced to pianoforte and violin—not by a 
4 is a well-known figure | violinist 

Weissmann places him at the| arrangement ts 
The first | The one is, like the other, pretty obvious—yet efficient 


es. Pijper, by the way, 
» Holland, and Di 
ead of the modern school in that country. 


t Unable to say at a first or even a|essential to the pioneer. 
whether some of these microscopic | than Pijper, for he does not need three staves for the 


nd myself adapting Randolph Churchill’s remark | conventional. 


Another innovator is Otto Siegl, whose Sonata for 
~ 


re. A singer can hold his copy at| violin and pianoforte (Ludwig Doblinger) bears every 
A pianist is not in| evidence of the dashing, devil-may-care disposition 


Sieg! is less determined 
pianoforte, and his rhythms are generally more or less 
But like the Dutchman he believes that 
rest and consonance are no longer necessary—not 
even by way of contrast. There is inevitable 
monotony in this highly-spiced harmony, just as there 
is monotony in the ‘thrilling’ episodes of a cinema 
A succession of ninths cannot be much*more 
sixths. 
man in the 
process is 
The future 


drama. 


fashionable the 
ninths. Now the 


thirds were 


in 


Chaminade’s ‘ Piéce dans le style ancien’ (Enoch 


aims, but the 
music deserves. 


serious artistic 
Chaminade’s 


of 


very 
what 


we of his Trio for violin, ’cello, and pianoforte is | in its way, 


| we need for our purpose, for it is typical of all the 
et. The time is Andante molto rubato, and to the 
tronome mark are added the usual arithmetical 

ls for plus and minus which we take it to 
nean‘more or less.’ Naturally enough, the first query 


veshould like to put is—When is it to be more and | weddings. 
In the third bar the only thing that|enterprise and respect for convention. 


shen less 
pens is the addition of D natural to a chord held 

er from the second bar. 
ayed not only A but espressiz How can 
ayed, the pianoforte of all 
In the fourth bar the ’cello enters with 

tree notes, of which the third 
tressivo ma pp In the fifth, 


D be 


on 


the ’cello has 


a third, 


lescend 


hresstv'o. could on 
tly, for there is 
ser does not 


W whispering 


{ ine 
hardly a 
stand 
rAl¢ or 


go 


the 


sO pi 7710, 


at 


me 


performer's 


1m 
s freely employed. 
something was left to the interpreter ; 


ale expression marks and an indication of the 


¢ of each movement are all that can be found | Sirens,’ and among the quieter movements are pieces 
; Why now this desperate | by 
i, why this constant jogging of | ‘Liebeslied’), Hollins, Lemare (the dainty ‘ Minuet 


many a masterpiece. 
amxiety for esPresszz 


¢ player's elbow to call his attention to this or that | Nuptiale’), 


orte or|is given in the arrangement by Best 
, and every trick from ¢/issando to mutes | though, 
In the old days, |it calls for a very good player and a big organ. 


ORGAN MUSIK 


t was a happy thought to add to Novello’s Albums 
for the Organ one consisting of pieces for use at 
The choice shows a judicious blend of 
There are 
that from Parry’s ‘The Birds, 


four marches, 


Yet this lonely D is to be| attractive specimens by Hollins and Faulkes, and 


—of course—the Mendelssohn. Purists may give all 


instruments, | sorts of reasons why the last-named should never 


have been allowed to become established to the 


is also marked | extent of being regarded almost as an essential part 


but the fact remains that at the 


of the ceremony, 


and this must be performed |time of its adoption there were apparently no good 
indefi- | organ marches available. 
bar in which the|loft the piece stayed there, and it remains there 


Having got into the organ- 


In this Album it 
a fine version, 
transcriptions, 


largely because it is a good march. 


as is usual with Best’s 


A dignified yet festal movement is made by G. J. 
Bennett from the /Ywa/e of Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 


Henselt (an effective arrangement of the 


Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Wagner. 


re, why this delving for effects which are merely | Apart from its usefulness as a compendium of all 
s of colour and sometimes perfectly futile or | the organ music that may be required at an ordinary 


fen absurd, like the v/i 
‘NO two ways of playing a g/issando, 
all for expression till doomsday, but the result must | 


% the same. 


ssando espresstvo 


Chere | wedding, the book provides several numbers that 
One may | would make good recital items. 


From Bayley & Ferguson comes an album of 


It may be that all these things have | ‘ Twenty-three Choral Preludes by Bach,’ the selection 
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editing, and fingering being by A. M. Henderson. 
The degree of difficulty ranges from easy to difficult, 
7.é., from the little Prelude on ‘ Ebarm’ dich mein’ to 
those on ‘In dir ist Freude,’ ‘Schmiicke dich,’ and 
*‘Wachet auf,’ and the so-called ‘Giant’ Fugue. 
\mong the easier ones, by the way, are a couple of 
doubtful authenticity, but their origin does not affect 
their usefulness. Mr. Henderson has added helpful 
‘footing,’ as well as fingering marks, and has also 
written some notes concerning a few of the more 
important Preludes. Every organist should, of 
course, the whole of Bach’s works in this 
field, but for those who cannot, and as a preliminary 
collection for those who can, this album will be very 


possess 





useful. 


A very interesting revival comes from Chesters— 
Purcell’s Chacony in G minor. This appears » 
have remained unpublished hitherto, though jt nd 
played in 1909 by the London Chamber Concer: 
Association. Though composed for viols, jt 
adapted for performance by string quartet, Ty, 
transcription from the original MS. the Britis, 
Museum has been done by Hannah Bryant, who les 
edited it and added a few expression marks, \¢ ix 
title indicates, the piece is an essay in Purcell’s 
favourite form of ground bass. It is a beautify! ani 
expressive little work. Chesters have also ine 
issued John Beach’s ‘ Poem’ for string (uartet, 7 


H. G, 


iS we 


: a :; E 
Under one cover come a pair of short pieces by | 


’ 


J. Stuart Archer, ‘Compline’ and ‘Canon-Scherzo, 
attractive and not difficult (Paxton). 

Most of Mr. Lemare’s recent essays have been 
disappointing, so one is glad to see in his ‘ Twilight | 
Sketches’ a return to something like his old form. | 
Che titles are ‘ Sundown,’ ‘ The Thrush,’ ‘Glow-worn, ’ | 
*Firefly,) and ‘Dusk.’ Occasionally (especially in 
the first and last numbers) the harmony and seati- | 
ment are cloying, but there is genuine fancy and} 
beauty in the suite as a whole. Perhaps the best 
piece is ‘ The Thrush,’ which treats the bird-call very 
deftly The degree of difficulty is moderate, 
except for ‘The Firefly,’ where an agile finger is 
necessary (Arthur P. Schmidt). 

Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s ‘Zwei Gesiinge mit Orgel’ 
are mentioned here because their accompaniments are | 
impossible on any other instrument. ‘Abendstern’ 
is for high voice; ‘Geistlicher Dialog’ calls for two 
a high soprano and a baritone, the two} 
being used together only for a bar or so. These 
songs are of great beauty, and one hopes that the} 
publishers will provide an edition with a good 
English translation. They should then be welcome 
additions to the scanty store (outside the oratorio 
extracts) of fine things for organ recitals (Carl 
Simon, Berlin H.G. | 


| 
| 


singers 


SCORES WORKS FOR STRING QI 


| Dream’ music. 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


lullus Harrison has put together three well-con- | 


trasted movements 
( apt cc1o 


Preludium, Sarabande, and 
from the clavichord works of Scarlatti, | 
and arranged them for string orchestra (or quartet). | 
[he music bears transcription surprisingly well, and | 
the result is an engaging Suite that will be a boon to} 
string players (Novello). 

Iwo Bach transcriptions come from the Oxford | 
University Press. Gerrard Williams has arranged for | 
strings and «ad /7. wind (flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, | 
and trumpet or cornet) the Prelude from the E minor | 
‘English ’ Suite—one of the longest and finest of the 
Suite movements. The familiar Chorale Prelude | 
popularly known as the ‘Giant’ Fugue has been| 
irranged for string orchestra by Vaughan | 
Williams and Arnold Foster. From the same house | 
come Vivaldi’s E minor Concerto for strings, edited | 
by A. Mistowski, and ‘Recreations,’ a suite in old} 
style by Alfred M. Wall. Unfortunately the last- 
named suffers from its full score being printed by 
ithographic process that is far from clear ; 
and there seem to be a few misprints. | 

Durands send a miniature score of a new String | 
Quartet by André Pascal. 


R,. 


some 


| timpanist 


| recording-room. 


playing of the Prelude to Act 3 
|singers’ is good, and would 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 


It is a pleasure to be able to turn on Haydp: 


| . ; . . 
| ‘Surprise’ Symphony in the set of records just ; 


by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchest; 
Incicentally one is amused to find how little th 
actual ‘surprise’ itself goes for in these strepito: 
days. If you don’t know exactly where Pap; 
inserted what was at that date a crashing chord, 
defy you to locate it in these records. Perhaps; 
might with advantage have bee 
brought to the forefront for the necessary ban 
However, Haydn’s mild little joke never mattere 


|much, and the main point is that the Symphor 
| contains a great deal that is in the composer’s mo 


tuneful and attractive vein. The performance a 
recording are good, though, as is perhaps inevitab 
some of the sparkle of the music remained in th 

The work fills five sides, th 
remaining space being given to a capital performanc 
of Jarnefelt’s ‘ Przeludium.’ 

The record of the Philharmonic Orchestra’ 

of ‘The Master 
have been first-rate 
with a more telling bass. On the other side is th 
Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night 
Here one is struck by the excellence 
of the horn recording. The movement is one tha 
might well be heard more often. Does Brun 
Walter take it rather quickly? There seems to be: 
suggestion of hustle here and there—the last thir 
one wants in a nocturne (12-in.). 

W. H. Squire plays ‘ The Foggy Dew’ and ‘Beliet 
me, if all those endearing young charms’ with his 
usual luscious tone and expression (12-in.). 

The vocal records are rather a poor lot, despite 
the distinguished names of the singers. Dame Clan 
Butt does her best to breathe life into two of Englancs 
worst songs—‘She wore a wreath of roses’ an 
Virginia Gabriel’s ‘Cleansing Fires’ — but the} 
remain obstinately dead. The need now is ‘0 
speedy re-burial. Riccardo Stracciari gives a quit 
unnecessary performance of the Prologue 
‘Pagliacci.’ Several excellent records of this e's 
already, and a new one can justify itself only OF 
being at least as good. This one isn't. Mt 
Stracciari sings out of tune, and does all sorts 
things that, if we were as critical about singing as"* 
ought to be, would disqualify him for the title give 
him in the catalogue ‘The World’s Greatest 
Baritone.’ Asa rule it is a delicate matter placin 
these singers (Dame Clara Butt is hailed on the samé 


renadiet 
ameau’s 
Finck. 7 


The on 
the Albe 
ssens 
pparent 
process. 
any othe: 
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— 
eas ‘Britain’s Queen of Song’), but it wouldn’t 
euch trouble to name half-a-dozen superiors to 
v, Stracciari, judged on his form here (10-in.). 

rank Mullings sings ‘ The Snowy-Breasted Pearl’ 
1‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ (The latter might well 
» planted with ‘Cleansing Fires.’) I have heard 
\llings to better advantage (12-in.). 

Hubert Eisdell leaves the usual Italian operatic 
enor far behind in beauty of tone, but it is a pity he 
eggs such sentimental things as Haydn Wood’s 
“ley of Roses’ and Eric Coates’s ‘ Yearning.’ 
ye gives both all the sentiment they can stand— 

) is much more than / can. 
» clearer, espe 
excess of 
sarticulate | | 


lful to make him 


In.. 


sO seems 


yearning 


\fter these enervating experiences it was a tonic to 
year Norman Allin stand and deliver ‘See the way, 
s rogues, from ‘ Il Seraglio,’ and Fisher’s ‘ Tavern 


We don’t get all his words, but there are 
enough to serve as pointers, and the vigour, crisp 
yythm, and humour of the Mozart are a delight 
n 


\n excellent military band record is that of the| 
rnadier Guards Band playing the Rigaudon from | 


ymeau’s ‘Dardanus’ and a Gavotte of Herman 


Finck. The crisp playing of the clarinets and the| 
seat rhythm of the performance as a whole make the | 
7 | 


Rameau transcription unusually successful (12-in.). 


Band records in 


ording companies rise to the occasion. 
| do not often mention humorous records here, 
hiely because so few arereallyfunny. Here aresome 
exceptions 
n‘Fashions’ and ‘ Burglars,’ the first being particu- 
arly good (10-in.); of the two ditties sung 


eorge rattles it off a bit too quickly for clearness 
n); W. H. Berry is amusing in ‘ Spring,’ 
especially in his painful /va-/a-/a’s (10-in.). 
H.M.Y. 


The only orchestral record received is a 12-in. of 
¢ Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne 


ssens, playing the Suite, ‘La Boutique Fantasque. | 
ie record has been made by the new | 


pparently tl 
process 


any other orchestral record I have heard. 


At all events it has a timbre unlike that of 


ithe other hand, some details of the wind-playing 
ue extraordinarily vivid and true. Probably, as the 
process 1s ¢ 
tthe tone will be reduced. 


rchestral records that shall rival—even beat 


‘ance Orchestra and military band in brilliance and | 


sonority, 

Fibre needle enthusiasts and others who like a quiet 
‘emay protest that they don’t want power, but ! fancy 
most of us feel that an orchestral work in which 
Power and brilliance are essential loses most of its 
Pont when the gramophone reduces the scale to such 
* degree that we feel we are listening through the 
‘rong end of a telescope, so to speak. This 
articular record is, therefore, of great interest as a 
‘arbinger; when one gets over the first jar it is 
‘njoyable, I add that a medium needle is advisable. 


His words might | 
ially in the second song, where his | 


Brahms'’s Variations on a Theme of Paganini are 
not often heard, so there should be a welome for the 
unusually fine set of records of their performance by 
Backhaus (two 12-in.). The playing is masterly, and 
the recording well above the average. Probably 
most people under-value these Variations. I did until 
I heard these records, and I am grateful to the 
gramophone for once more putting me on terms with 
a hitherto unappreciated work—a masterpiece in its 
way. 

Heifetz is as uncannily brilliant as ever in a couple 
of light pieces—an engaging Waltz by Godowsky and 
Achron’s ‘Stimmung’ (1o-in.). One may pitch into 
this player for his choice of small works rather than 
great, but when one hears the small thing so 
perfectly done as this Waltz there is really nothing to 
be said. I doubt if any other fiddler of the day 
could beat it, though there are no doubt several who 
could leave Heifetz behind in a big classic. 

Of a good batch of vocal records the pick is surely 
that of Chaliapin in a couple of extracts from ‘A Life 





which the music is first-rate and | 
the wood-wind prominent will soon rival chamber | 
> records in attractive power, if composers and 


Milton Hayes, meandering Montywise | 


by | 
eorge Robey, ‘Nero’ is by far the better, though | 


At first | 
i¢has an impression that a military band is playing, | 

ncisive, brilliant, and even strident is the tone. | 
lis 1$ not all gain, for we get little real string tone. | 


leveloped, the metallic, cutting character | 
The most promising | 
ture is the sign that at last we are in sight of | 
the | 


for the Czar’ (12-in.). Even the most zealous advocate 
|of opera in the vernacular must be given pause by 
such singing as this. So varied and significant is 
the tone that one is held throughout, though not a 
|word of Russian does he know. The ordinary 
operatic vocal record is mere futile ear-tickling 
beside this. The orchestral part deserves mention 
| for its vividness. 

A typical Galli-Curci record is the 12-in. giving 
a couple of ‘Trovatore’ airs, one of them very 
brilliant, ending at a dizzy height that will bring down 
| the house where great store is set by mere altitude. 
| Apollo Granforte pleases me less in his latest 
|record than in a former one of the ‘Credo’ from 
Verdi’s ‘ Otello.’ Here he is heard in ‘O Lisbona,’ 
from ‘Don Sebastiano,’ and ‘Largo al Factotum.’ 
A wonderful voice, poured out over-lavishly. Less 
power and a lighter method altogether would have 
| improved the Rossini song, but it is still an arresting 

bit of work (12-in.). 

Michael Fleta is heard in Lacalle’s ‘ Amapola’ 
land Cortesi-Bettinelli’s ‘Bimba, non t’avvicinar.’ 
| He still overdoes his adiminuendos to such an extent 
that they become almost a stunt, but I like his 
|singing here better than in any of his previous 
records. 

Some good song records are those of Derek 
Oldham in Schubert’s ‘Who is Sylvia?’ and the 
folk-song, ‘The Cruiskeen Lawn’ (1o-in. Peter 
Dawson in Molloy’s ‘ Kerry Dance’ and Godard’s 
‘The Traveller’ (12-in.) ; and Walter Widdop in two 
capital songs by W. B. Manson—‘A Birthday’ and 
|‘ Hence away, begone.’ (There is a curious whistling 
| effect in Derek Oldham’s record that is due either to 
the singer’s treatment of his sibilants or to a freak 
in the recording.) 

VOCALION 


The Kutcher String Quartet is recorded in Mozart’s 
|D minor Quartet—a work in which thousands of 
lus enjoyed these players’ performance by wireless 
|recently. The playing is excellent, save for an occa- 
| sional lack of balance, which may, perhaps, be due 
|to the recording, for the fault was not apparent in 
|the broadcast playing. One is the more disposed to 
| blame the recording because there is at times a want 
| of sonority. But the set, as a whole, is a capital 
|start for the Kutcher party. The Mozart fills nine 
|sides, the same composer being drawn on for the 
| remaining space—the Minuet from the E flat Quartet. 
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The record of the Modern Chamber Orchestra in ‘The Poet and Peasant’ Overture js also ay 
Holst’s ‘Country Song’ and a couple of movements /| unusually good bit of recording, the players being 
from ‘La Cimarosiano’ (Malipiero’s arrangement of | the New Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Seidler. 
some pieces by Cimarosa) is not quite so good as | Winkler. " 


sa fae . 
one would expect, after the previous work of this} These Polydor records have proved 





ver 


band and its conductor, Mr. Stanley Chapple (12-in.). stimulating. I am glad to say that reviews of latest 
The Life Guards Band is recorded in a ‘ Faust’| issues will in future appear in these columns, __ 
selection that will doubtless be popular (12-in.). a 


) 1 Kocha an . P ractive ices 
Paul Kochanski has a couple of attractive choices Just as my notes are closed, comes the lates 


he plays with perhaps overmuch vibrato (10-in.). ‘ : ‘ 
5° the ment as of vocal records one rarely meets} aie pee sey pee a. a a re Pantin, 
with anything so yvood as that of John Coates in the Sinfes fe = 2B che = re ae epee ‘Cuarte: 
Ou lter’s . Blow blow, thou winter wind.’ Morley’s — oo eee ~ $< —_—_. : - 150; Brahms 
* ’ ’ a * °| Sextet in B; and ‘By the Tarn,’ Eugéne Goosse,; 
It was a lover and his lass, and Linley’s ‘ Lawn, as 
white as driven snow,’ the Morley song being the 
vick. It is a model of light, easy singing, breath ' 
control, and rhythm (10-in.) Player-Piano Wotes 
A record of S milar excellence Is the 10 in. of Olga By WILLIAM DELASAIRI 
Haley in Grieg’s ‘I love thee’ and ‘Les Trois 
Princesses,’ a delicious song, apparently of folk- 
origin. Miss Haley sings it with a refreshing beauty 
of tone and rhythm. Chopin provides three important ‘* Duo- 
Good operatic records are of Luella Paikin in|rolls this month, all played by eminent pianis 
the Mad Scene from ‘Lucia’ (12-in.); and Frank} The first is the ever-popular ‘Polonaise’ 
litterton in ‘Your tiny hand is frozen,’ from *La/ A flat, Op. 53 (0231), recorded by Eugéne d’Alber 
Bohéme,’ and ‘Strange harmony of contrasts,’ from| It is certainly a thrilling piece of work, thoug 
‘Tosca’ (12-in. I have rarely, if ever, enjoyed | personally I should prefer rather less of the ‘thun¢e 
a Malcolm McEachern record more than his latest} of horses’ hoofs.’ It is played with astonishin 
Richards’s ‘Captain blaze’ and Sanderson’s ‘The/| verve, and despite the high price is a roll whic 
Old Shepherd.’ The words are remarkably clear,| should create a wide demand. Arthur Rubinstes 
and the first has abundant humour and point (1o-in.). | gives us a group of the Preludes, Nos. 1, 4, 10, 
and 24 (6811). The style of playing does not pleax 
me equally in each, but this is purely a matter ¢ 
POLYDOR taste. I must, however, point out one rather serio 
mechanical defect ; in the last Prelude many esseniia 
A parcel of Polydor records has reached me, some, | melody notes are deprived of accent owing to th 
I believe, not the most recent issues and therefore! accent perforations being cut in the opposite section 
not calling for detailed discussion. I have been/to which they occur. An intelligent owner + 
much struck by the excellence of certain records of | readily correct this, no doubt, but | SUppoxt 
works that, apparently, have not yet been| rolls should be edited having regard to the leas 
recorded in this country. Thus, there is a fine one| measure of common-sense amongst owners, | rea 
of a couple of Wolf’s songs, ‘ Der Kattenfiinger’ and | that critics have belittled the Nocturne in B, Op 
*Verschwiegene,’ sung by Heinrich Schlusnus. In| No, 1 (6443). Certainly it has a rather exoti 
the first the orchestral part is extraordinarily good— | effeminate atmosphere, but in Friedman’s hands 
one can almost see the scurrying rats; the second is| has an unquestionable, if cloying beauty. 1 
notable for the beautiful messa-voce of the singer. | passage, for instance, in which the theme breaks in 
Violinists will enjoy the records of Vitali’s trills is an exquisite example of decorative writing 
‘Chaconne,’ the player being Vasa Prihoda. Here! and I fancy, too, that the work has an addition 
a feature is the accompaniment, in which quiet organ | charm by reason of its being less hackneyed tha 
tone is reproduced more successfully than hitherto, many of Chopin’s works. 
so far as I know. The odd side in four 12-in. is A roll of outstanding importance is Scriabit 
made up with an elaborate version of Schubert’s |‘ Poéme Satanique, Op. 36, magnificently played 
\ve Maria.’ Another outstanding set of records} Leo Sirota (0222). 1 am afraid that its harmon 
are those of Beethoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 24,| style will render it caviare to the yeneral—it s 
for violin and pianoforte, played by Robert Zeilet emphatic ally not a best-seller. Although, of cours 
and Bruno Seidler-Winkler. The pianoforte tone | not in his advanced idiom, it presents many of tit 
inusually good, and the balance could hardly be composer’s characteristics—extraordinarily distinct 
mproved. |‘bitter-sweet’ harmony, ‘wormy’ counterpoint, a 
Of the orchestral records the pick are those of | restless emotionalism—in a remarkable manner. 
Beethoven's B flat Symphony, played by the Berlin} have had the roll too recently to analyse it in deta 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Hans Pfitzner. | but it certainly merits the most attentive study 
These succeed where most records of the classical! I cannot help thinking that Liszt's ‘ Mazeppa 
symphonies fail—that is, in clarity and brilliance.| Etude, in D minor (No. 4 of ‘ Etudes d’éxécutien 
I have often felt that some of the conventions of | transcendante (0232), approaches the vulgar. The 
classical scoring, such as the lower-octave-doublings | middle section is a fine example of a Lisztian tunt 
of wood-wind passages, were responsible for the drab | floridly ornamented pianistically very thrilling 
effect of so much of Beethoven on the gramophone, | but the re-statement is really not good. With 
but there is no trace of the fault here. Incidentally, | Emil Sauer the execution is certainly transcendent 
these records have converted me to a Symphony | in fact, it much transcends the inspiration, | thins 
that hitherto has made little appeal to me. | and is a wonderful exhibition of virtuosity. 


> =) 7 = Ps So 4) ‘ Care ? " | ’ . . 
n Raff’s ‘Cavatina’ and Pierné’s ‘ Serenade, which | patch from the National Gramaphonic Society 
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must encroach on my wireless colleague’s 
sovince for a moment to remind readers that 
ss Katherine Bacon recently played from London 
delightful little encore in the shape of Barberini’s 
Those who heard it and were charmed, as 
vlad to learn that Harold Bauer has 
vn arrangement thereof (6820). The 
icacy and grace that make it oneof the 


| was, will be 
rec ded his 
rk has a ¢ 
st attract 

encountered fo1 

wn ‘ Etud 

A brilliant four de 

the most exciting 


some time. 


exploits the 
| prefer 


force, it 
anoforte manner. 
wla-like 

is less original, but 

nt ‘livener.’ 

ind played by Robert Armbruster , is what I 
suppose the -\mericans call ‘dinner music ’—in this 
' ession of popular waltzes pleasantly 
The playing 


the whole 


. = 
6817 


se a su 
wether 


best hand-played rolls are the Schubert- 
hark! the lark,’ played by 
»3), and Grieg’s ‘ Scherzo-Impromptu,’ 
3, I 2 (A825). The latter bears the 
amistakable Grieg idiom, and is a spontaneously 
piece, played with distinction by 
Litolff's Scherzo (A819) and Genevieve 
tot’s playing of ‘ Marcheta’ (A817) were commented 
pon recently in their ‘ Duo-Art’ form. 
‘Beethoven lovers will welcome the issue in straight- 
it form of his Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1 
vigorous music, and the last move 
provides splendid practice in 
entual pedalling. Indeed, the whole work is made 
nteresting or dull according to the manner of 
serformance. Holbrooke’s ‘Queen Mab’ (24648) 50), 


ne two 


‘Hark 


1 


all fine, 
espec al y 


by the composer, is a remarkable work 


which I have also been unable to study adequately 
atthe moment. It contains much beautiful music. 
Rosenbloom’s Polonaise in A flat, Op. 27 (24647), 
s perhaps not entirely without inspiration from 
chopin’s work in the same key. It is a vigorous 
ece, rather rambling perhaps, but effectively written 
for the instrument. 
ANGELUS 


Most of these I have noted recently when issued by 
te Lolian Company. Of the remainder, the 
‘Féte-Dieu a Séville,”’ from Book 1 of 
lberia’ (92067), is the notable. It is a 
mderfully coloured piece of writing—a tone-poem 
1 miniature -and full of the greatest interest for the 
player-pianist. I need not remind readers that 
lbeniz is one of the most important of modern 
mposers for the pianoforte, and here one gets his 
extraordinary ‘ pictorial’ facility to the full. 
wonderful chatter and excitement there is! The 
stener immediately visualises a market-place in 
the Cathedral square with all its life and colour, 
and odd juxtaposition of worldly and spiritual things. 
i remarkable roll. 
ke Tchaikovsky’s Berceuse for its 
musicianly writing, a pleasantly monotonous pedal 
‘tect, syncopation, and quietly musing tune. 


most 


89029) 


ANIMATIC (Hupfeld 


Iwas glad to record my appreciation of Geiseking’s 
Playing of Debussy’s ‘Reflets dans |’Eau’ (58763) 
rye month’s issue. Since then my exalted opinion 
t Geiseking has been confirmed at his recent recital 


| with his /ewzfo-record, 
e little pieces in this vein that | have| 
Rudolf Ganz plays his | 
Caprice’ (6823), and makes a very fine | 


» opening subject to that which follows, | 
makes an} 
The ‘Waltz Medley,’ arranged | 


is frequently better | 
| tinguished 


Ethel | 
|} are Debussy’s ‘ Pagodes’ ; 
| played by Michael Zadora, and two Intermezzi of 
| Brahms, Nos. 3 
Rudolf | 


24651/2). It] 


| fessional 


| couple of hours one day in the week, or 


What a} 





in London. He is certainly ore of the world’s great 
pianists, with an unequalled range of colour between 
meszo-forte and fpianissimo. He has recorded 
exclusively for the ‘Animatic’ rolls, and I have now 
to hand three further examples of his playing, in 


| which, although the all-important matter of dynamics 


is left to the player, one has the joy of co-operating 
These rolls are Liszt’s second 
Legend, ‘St. Francis walking on the Waves’ (58770), 
the Scherzo-Caprice from Walter Niemann’s ‘Alt- 
China’ Suite (58773), and Debussy’s Arabesque 
No. 2, in G (58863). The first is too well-known to 
call for comment; the second is a delicate little 
atmospheric piece with charming local colour, and 
of the last I cannot imagine a more perfect 
performance. 

Two examples of music that is light but good are 
Schiitt’s ‘Carnaval Mignon,’ Nos. 4-6 and 
Moszkowski’s ‘ Air de Ballet,’ Op. 36, No. 5 (51717). 
They are first-class salon music played in a dis- 
manner, and will please both the 
discerning listener and the person who is merely 
‘ passionately fond’ of music. Contrasting with these 
Estampes, No. | 


53056), 


51503), 


and 4 from Op. 76 (55745), recorded 
by Arthur Schnabel. The Debussy is a fine piece 
of impressionism aptly interpreted; the Brahms is 


| particularly good, in my opinion, and a noteworthy 


example of the beauty of these hand-played rolls. 
And lastly, Grieg’s ‘Humoresque,’ Op. 6, No. | 
(55745), in straight-cut form, and Moszkowski’s 

Pantomime,’ Op. 77 55 , deserve 
honourable mention. 


SIGHT-READING 
By WATSON LYLE 


Though it is perfectly true that some pupils display 
a greater natural aptitude than others in reading 


| music at first sight, it is still truer that the ability of 


all in this very essential detail of a musician’s pro- 
equipment can be greatly improved by 
daily practice, along a course of study graded to 
meet the needs of the individual. 

Even a quarter of an hour every day is worth a 
as frequently 
to be the case with backward readers—an 


appears 
This applies particularly to 


hour or so occasionally. 
the reader whose ability is so elementary that he 
must muddle along at a slow and irregular pace, 


| playing promptly those chords and avfege? that are 


quickly taken in by the eye because of their familiar 
shape, and stumbling over the unfamiliar ones. ‘This 
kind of thing is, of course, merely reading the print 
and translating it into sound by the mechanism of 
the instrument, or the voice. The really good sight 
reader plays, or sings, the music with time-values 
of notes, rhythm, phrasing, and tonal balance as 
they should be. In the case of a piece that is tech- 
nically simple, or of superficial appeal, a quite 
personable interpretation will be managed as well. 
At first the brain refuses to continue for any con- 
siderable time the duple process entailed by the 
reading of the printed notes and their reproduction 
in accordance with the mechanism of the instrument, 
so that the student who begins to brighten up his 
sight-reading for ten minutes daily will return to it, 
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nT, 
after the first trial, with keen interest, instead of with | score, adapting it to the limitations of the pianofor, 
a distaste engendered by recollections of the dreari-| if he is a pianist, or just playing all the parts for };. 
ness that arose from the attempt made to stick at it| especial instrument if he is an_ orchestral a 
for an hour on the previous occasion. The period} The training of the eyes is the object to keep ed 
devoted to this particular section of practice may | in view. a 
soon be extended to from twenty to thirty minutes.| Ensemble practice is another excellent way qj 
It must be remembered that there is a somewhat] sharpening the wits and general musi anship, and . 
greater eye-strain, as well as an increased tax upon practically indispensable for all who aim at th 
the motor processes of the brain, when music is being | career of being players in orchestras, large or smalj 


played from at first-sight than when the student 
has the score before him merely to refresh his 
memory. ° 

Only music that is well within the theoretical 
knowledge and technical ability of the player should 
be used in sight-reading practice. To become slick 
and fluent at translating the written signs into the 
sounds, the brain should not be hampered by having 
to make a conscious effort, simultaneously, over 
executive details, or trying to remember theoretical 
dicta. There is help for the beginner (and most 
professional pianoforte accompanists find it useful 
in reading the score through, silently, before trying 
to play or sing the music. Expression marks and 
other directions regarding the manner of per- 
formance may then be noted, and if unfamiliar, 
looked up for their meaning. 


t hardly comes within the strict definition of the term 
‘sight-reading.’ However, since it is very useful in 
speeding-up the acquirement of the desired facility, 
t cannot be ignored. While reading in this way it 
is important to remember that unless that which is 
seen is also mentally heard the value of preliminary 
study is greatly discounted. 

Much hesitation and stumbling in playing through, 
or singing, music at first sight is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that the theoretical and technical knowledge is 


being overtaxed. In whatever else you err, do not 


stop and stumble to correct mistakes whilst actually | 


playing the piece through. If you give in to this 
quite natural instinct you may as well abandon all 
thought of becoming a proficient sight-reader. Try 
the same piece through, but still without stopping, a 
second time or more, and you will find the rough 
places become smooth: this presuming that actual 
ignorance of the meaning of the symbols on the 
printed page is not the true explanation of the 
trouble, but merely a feeling of newness in the 
musi 

\ccuracy in note-values as well as in pitch, Xc., 
must be aimed at, and there is no particular reason 
why the whole piece should not be taken at a slower 
throughout than is indicated by the general 
1.¢., Allegro vivace might be taken Ll/legro 
troppo, and so on, so long as rhythm, 
phrasing, and time-distribution are not interfered 
with But as progress is made these easy ways 
should be discarded, or a lazy, dragging style of 
performance may be formed. With chordal 
harmony a safe rule is to read from the bottom 
upwards whether or not the lowest note is the root 
of the chord, and also whether or not the intervals 
of the chord are to be played simultaneously or in 
arpege?, it is here that a sound knowledge of 
harmony will be found of the utmost service. 

When a considerable degree of proficiency has 


lempo 
direction 


ia Won 


been attained in playing or singing at first sight, the} 


student should form the habit of utilising, for this 
part of his practice, any and every type of music he 
comes across, and that he can beg, borrow (or steal !), 
including MS. He should likewise practise from full 


Helpful as this pre- | 
liminary study undoubtedly is, especially for vocalists, | 


Potential solo players should also avail themselves oj 
| every opportunity for this kind of practice, not on) 
| because of its general value, but because familiarit 
| with team work will be required should they eye; 
| come to play concerti in public. The student mus 
| be on edge for cues the whole time, as it is truly , 
| case of ‘the devil take the hindmost.’ For simila 
|reasons, and by way of preparation for ensemble 

practice, the performance of duets is most helpfu 

Pianists and organists whose professional duties 
| entail much accompanying should, of course, devote 
| special care to acquiring and perfecting the abilit 
| to play from music at first sight. 


| 





| on 
| Music in the Foreign Press 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


| In Le Weénestrel (August 14-28), Paul Landor 

| devotes a thoughtful essay to Darius Milhaud 

| Melodically, his music is tonal. The contrapuntal 
treatment is polytonal. It is true that theory proves 
capable of reducing this polytonality to the usua 
schemes in one key. Hence certain writers started 
asserting that there is no such thing as polytonality, and 
describing polytonality as a mere ‘illusion.’ But i 
art, after all, illusion is the only thing that 
matters: there is a certain kind of music which 
conveys the impression of being in one key, and another 
kind which conveys the impression of being polytonal. 


| 


| 
| All arguments to the contrary are mere theory. 


The writer finds much to praise in Milhaud’s ou'- 


|put, and especially in his dramatic works 
‘Agamemnon, ’‘ Les Coéphores,’ and ‘ Les Euménides 
in the ‘Soirées de Pétrograd,’ the fourth String 
Quartet, the Sonatina for flute and pianoforte, anc 
| the three books of songs. 

Schonberg and Milhaud are the first Jewish composers 
who, instead of trying to resemble Europeans, boldly 
assert themselves as Jews, and modify the modem 
musical idiom according to their atavic instinct. 
Hence, for instance, the particular power and eloquence 
of Milhaud’s ‘ Chants Juifs.’ 

By way of postscript the editor publishes an excerpt 
from a letter written by Saint-Saéns to Gabre 
Pierné in 1921, after the performance of a work 
Milhaud : 

I see with grief that you find room in your programmes 
for insane aberrations which you force upon a revolted 
public. Several instruments playing each in a different 
key do not constitute music, but a charivari. 


OLD HUNGARIAN MUSIC 


Inthe Zettschrift fiir Mustkwissenscha/t September 
appears the first of a series of Essays devoted by 
| Benedikt Szabolski to the problems confronting 
investigators of the history of Hungarian must 
This Essay deals with the musical texts provided 
by Sebastian Tinodi’s ‘Cronica’ (1554) and another 
book of the 15th century, usually called the Hofigre® 
Collection. 
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BRITIS'f MUSIC AT BAD HOMBURG 

3 Das Orchester (September), Reinhold Scharnke | 
ates an article to the works by British composers, | 
scent and modern, performed at Bad Homburg in | 
‘vp course of three special concerts. He praises the | 
anit of Bax. Vaughan Williams, McEwen, Frank 
ridge, Ireland, Elgar, Parry, Holst, Peter Warlock, 
.4 others; and he describes the performances, by 
vartha Kuhn Liebel, Dorothy Doria Grey, and the 
c Society String Quartet, as altogether excellent. | 


UTCH FOLK-TUNES 


hrift fiir Musik (September), Prof. | 
tes on Dutch folk-tunes, with special | 
collection of over eight hundred | 


at Amsterdam in 1700 or| 
| 


n the Li 
Réatgen wi 
elerence to 
vamples printed 
shereabouts. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Bookshelt 


Music.’ By 
M. M. Bozman. 


The Musician's 


of Modern Adolf 


Translated by 


e Problems 
Veissmann 


|is a musician of any eminence to stop his ears 


(Dent, 6s.] 
The great attraction about this book is its dealing | 
It is rather rare for an idea to crop up in 
m, which has a way of sprouting with 
biography, egoism, and elaborate peri- 
or don’t) like this, that, or the| 


1eas. 


evant 
rasis for ‘I 


do 


iptious readers might like to dispute with] 
{, Weissmann on every other page, but all will 
gee that he is trying seriously to grapple with his 
ect. He is not out to make a smart personal 
play; and he is not the ‘propagandist’ of any 
adividual, chapel, or nation. We are glad to meet a 
non-nationalist. A casual glance shows a great deal 
space given such composers as_ Bruckner, 
eer, Mahler, and Pfitzner, which are hardly names 
urning actuality. But those chapters turn out 
tappily to be not partial apologies, but good, | 
letached criticism. We should dread a man with a} 
ef for those four, but they make useful and not 
e-worked material for a musical writer who can 
ring a few general ideas into play. 
\nother thing. Prof. Weissmann is not a bit dull. | 
he composition of the book may be rather scrappy, | 
n this translation at least) there is nothing of | 
e terrible ‘ woolliness’ of typical German prose. 
The course of music is, probably, in most people’s | 
ads, pictured as directed by the commanding 
genius of a certain few composers; and if the} 
estion is pushed farther, ‘ But whence did those | 
great men get their sense of direction ?’ the average | 
will fall back rather helplessly on a theory of | 
sme preternatural inspiration. Prof. Weissmann is | 
ntensely conscious how much genius depends on the | 
ge and its circumstances—how much, in fact, the | 
tks of genius are shaped by the contemporary | 
The Music Market’ is the title of one chapter. | 
‘iS Suggestive. It comes very near the beginning, | 
and although we have never before heard of a musical 
fessor starting an wsthetic discourse with con- | 
‘derations on concert agents, newspaper publicity, | 
towded audiences, and the rest of the modern 
machinery for music’s dissemination and the neces- | 
‘ay Money-getting, Prof. Weissmann is surely right. | 


to 


| 
| 
| 


| It affords quite 
| celebrity—just what such men of the past as Berlioz 


Music is to-day the most intensely alive of the arts 
(except, perhaps, novel-writing), and it is only the 
obsolete arts, like blank-verse drama and the painting 
of altar-pieces, which can ignore the Market. By 
the Market, in a commercialised world, we all live. 

Of course there must always have been a Music 
Market where there was music. The question of the 
demand has, after all, always had some bearing on 
the nature of the supply. But to-day the market 
is something different from what it was even a 
generation ago. 

Our author sees in Haydn’s admirably-organized 
London visit of 1791 the first handling of music 
by Big Business. It was auspicious, even unduly 
auspicious. It was an all-round success, a social 
and an artistic and a lucrative coup altogether much 
prettier than anything our latter-day ‘ concert- 


| directions’ (absurd nomenclature !) manage to achieve. 


The modern market has a prodigious extension. 
moderate talents a world-wide 


and Wagner craved for in vain, It is true that they 
enjoyed something which the present-day world 
refuses to its musicians—a stiller air, a chance for 
peace, retirement, and concentration. How to-day 
as 
a Beethoven could do and a Bach had no need of 
doing—to the clatter of publicity, critical, analytical, 
or just gossiping ? 

We may like the position or not, but there it is, 
and the interesting point is the formative effect on 
music. Clearly it has brought about an enormous 
vulgarisation on the one hand, and in opposition to 
that a music of far-fetched subtlety, scrupulously 
hedged in for the few. Prof. Weissmann’s chapter 
is Short, but it starts a train of reflection we can all 
carry on for ourselves. He sums up: 


Publicity and the ‘market’ can only prove helpful 
to music when interest in that art is inherent in a 
people. Within recent times the music industry 
has caused profound changes in the musical life of 
Germany, a heightened sensibility which is favourable 
to progress, but also a want of quietude and serenity. 


The next chapter is ‘Art and Artifice.’ Turning 
the pages, one is caught by a characteristic phrase : 
‘Vocal music is undoubtedly endangered by the un- 
satisfied and insatiable longings of the over-sensitive 
modern temperament.’ And later : ‘ The doubts which 
at once enrich and torment the modern composer.’ 
Thus we have the modern temperament held respon- 
sible for a definite, technical fact of modern music, 
and we come upon the ‘doubts’ which make this 
book, on the whole, depressing reading. 

No doubt the responsibilities of the modern com- 
poser and the burden of the heritage of music (‘the 
terrific burden of the past which forces him and his 
contemporaries to seek new forms of expression,’ 
says our author in the Schénberg chapter) weigh 
more heavily in Germany than elsewhere. But cana 
musician anywhere in the world to-day quite escape 
the sense of that burden? There are few—the music 
of our times admits how very few—who have never 
at some moment had to ask themselves, ‘What new 
thing remains to be said under the sun?’ The past 
of the art is so well-known, and who so self-sure as 
to feel the man to state the eternal verities over 
again ? 

Inhibitions, paralysing inhibitions, are, then, a 
symptom of the musical times. Prof. Weissmann 
has hardly anything to say about Stravinsky, but he has 
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a first-rate chapter on Schénberg, though not a very 
encouraging one. Schénberg was wanted, and it was 
handsome of chance or nature thus to have supplied 
the want—if the story of German romantic music 
from Weber and Schubert onwards was to be com- 
plete. Such music as Weber’s and Schubert’s simply 
grew and multiplied in a free field. As we read 
Prof. Weissmann, we see that Schénberg’s seed— 
a most hopeful samp'e, too—had no room to germinate. 

It is a most interesting story, if somewhat grim. 
Schinberg is an intensely musical nature, but also 
passionately critical, and generally of a powerful 
ntelligence. He could not be trivial, as Mahler was 
Che oppression of the past was such that he sought 

rid himself of every scrap of tradition. rhe 
Debussyans had made a fairly clear sweep, but not 
enough for Schénberg, who went on to discard a last 
that of sequence Hence the famous 
He was left with nothing but sound. 


principle, 
{ p I! 


The idea of beauty, 


ed aw 


variable as it nature, he 
and the emotions and thoughts 

common humanity—also less well-defined than is 
erally supposed—were discarded as immaterial to a 
arch for truth and truthful expression. . . . 

of at first romantically 
is later work it is He 


is by 


ay entirely ; 


thless s« 


berg’s sense tone was 


but in | 


led ir 


non-existent, 
away. 


ceec 


l arguing it 


pianotorte pieces, Op. 11 

a sense of sound distorted by 
pressionism, and they are almost agonised 
artistic form to the reality behind 


attempts to give 


ippearances, 

The s that his art springs from an 
magination injured and finally crippled by too much 
theory, but that 


Iimming up Ss 


he is undoubtedly the most stimulating influence 
world at its present critical period. 


in the musical 


After Schénberg, none of the professor’s other 
chief subjects appears either problematical or indeed 
modern. We quote a few of his terse verdicts. 

On Bruckner 

He will 


at least for a time, 


emain the possession of a few, but he will, 
lead many a weary futurist back to 


the source of music. 


Pfitzner 

a gnarled and tangled thicket of mingled 
jualities. Ilis work will have value only in the 
history of the development of music, but he himself 
remains, in spite of limitations, one of the greatest 
Germans of the age. 


e « IS 


greater than his work, ‘which 
the most part baulked of fulfilment by 
mitativeness ; the man himself retains our hearts.’ | 
Reger’s work ‘is stimulating, though not in itself | 
great Strauss ‘is the last 


Mahler’s life was 
for 


was 


great German of our | 
day, and, so far, the last one who may fairly be| 
called a genius. | 
It is natural enough that to this Berlin professor | 
who is no whit a chauvinist) other countries are as | 
islands off the musical mainland. On Debussy he | 
is good—cool and a bit ironic, but, on the whole, 
just. But Duparc’s songs are called S—egpeenen 
| 


art.’ 


and Fauré’s songs are not mentioned. The young 
Frenchmen are not considered worth even a cuff on 
the ear. 

And England? Evidently ours is not the land 
for the seeker after musical problems. The frontis- 
piece to the book is a portrait of Sir Edward Elgar, 
but Prof. Weissmann has only two or three words 


}in Vocalizing 


| a 
|to say of him—and these might have been »,, 
|happily chosen. He is a ‘true heir of Brahms 
|a ‘witness to the connection between the }. 
|musicians and folk-music.’ Somehow the ,,, 
Elgar seems to us neither here nor there ! 
Mr. Edward Dent’s charmingly urbane ang y», 
interesting Introduction makes us wish again 4, 
he would give us some of his scattered period. 
writings in the form of a book. C 


‘The Control of the Breath.’ An Elen entary Mar: 
for Singers and Speakers. By George Dogg 
Mus.}., and James Dunlop Lickley, M.D. 


[Oxford University Press. London 
Milford, 6s. | 

So many books have been written on the sub. 
of respiration, and so divergent are the 
expressed—and frequently backed up by apparey 
unanswerable arguments—that the average stud: 
may well be pardoned if he feels that it is scar 
necessary to add to his mental confusion by prod 
ing yet another work on so controversial a subie 
Che present volume, however—the joint produc 
of a singing teacher of wide experience in 
North of England and of a lecturer on Appi 
Anatomy at University of Durham College 
Medicine—is not, one thinks, at all likely to incre 
the fog which already may have settled on the ha 
student. On the contrary, it appears to go iy 
towards achieving its object as expressed in ty 
preface, viz., 

To present a description of the mechanism 

respiration, and an explanation of its action in such 

manner that the student of singing, elocutior 

physical culture may have a basis upon which existir; 

systems or authorities can be examined and judged. 


Humphre 


The explanations and terminology are as non-technz 
as possible, and so add to the work’s helpfulnes 
the ordinary reader 

The first part of the book deals with ‘Structuss 
and Mechanism,’ under the headings: The Struct 
of the Respiratory Organs—The Mode of Action @ 
the Respiratory Mechanism—Types of Breathin;- 
The Production of Tone in the Larynx—Attaci- 
The Open Throat. Part 2 consists of Exercs 


| These include Breathing Exercises—J/essa di v0:- 


Pressure Variations—Length of Breath and Cont 
Singing or Speaking on the Breat!- 
Attack Exercises — Sostenuto— Phrases requir 
Good Breath Supply and Control. 

The description of the structure of the respira 
organs is clear and concise, and is illustrated 
are the other sections of the book—by numer 
helpful diagrams. In discussing the muscles | 
take part in the movements of respiration, a distinct 
is made between what are here called the muscles 
quiet respiration (the diaphragm, the __ intercos 
muscles, and the guadratus /umborum), which are vt 
in ordinary quiet breathing, and those which # 
brought into use only during extra effort, and know 
as muscles of forced respiration. The writers bo 
that for most purposes in the life of a healthy pers 
the mechanism of quiet respiration during inspiratio: 
is ample; it should suffice for ordinary work, # 
should be more than sufficient for all vocal purpos* 
whether of speech or song. In expiration, howe'ts 
where increased pressure is required during sing% 
or speaking, the abdominal muscles are brought i 
use : 
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ress cannot be laid on the fact that it is 
smployment of the muscles of forced 
breathing capacity for ordinary or vocal 
proved, but by the development of the 
iet inspiration, which will result in 
r of these muscles and increase in the 
est expansion. ... In strength and 
.bdominal muscles lies the power of the 
cer over his expiration. The mechanism 
fouiet inspiration will suffice for every voice user, but 
it is wit ‘pired air that he actually works, his 
f that must be absolute. 


Too much 
not by the 
inspiration ( 
purp yses 1S | 

sscles of 


me | 
| 


yntrol of tk 
singer OF SP | 
as 
control 

a this point the authors part company with at 
stoneeminent authority who, in a recently published 
ork makes out a strong case in favour of the 
sory that the abdominal muscles play an important 
yt during both inspiration and expiration. On 


ther mu lebated subject our authors express 


definite views 
[he intercostal muscles have continually received 

g as respiratory muscles, although there 
evidence, other than of the most contro 
decisive nature, in support of the theory. 
tion is to maintain the form of the chest 
contract during both phases of 

1 form semi-rigid walls which resist the 
Iterations of pressure in a manner which 


credit for act 
never has 
versial and 
Their true f 


| »ssible to simple membranes. 

The chapters on ‘Attack’ and ‘ The Open Throat,’ 
hough brief, are full of sound advice. In the latter 
liscussion on the pharynx—its proper functions 

frequent misuse in voice-production by | 


i 
gers and speakers alike—clearly defines the cause 


There are naivetés, too: 

In some of the churches in the United Kingdom, 
and especially in America and the colonies, the choir 
consists entirely of ladies and gentlemen, the ladies as 
well as the gentlemen in many cases being robed in 
surplices. This arrangement has been found to be 
highly impressive and refined, both musically and 
otherwise. [Dr. Marchant. ] 


And so on 

That there is some sound advice goes without 
saying, but there is also some that may be questioned. 
Thus Dr. Marchant surely lays too much stress on 
the division between the head and chest registers, 
giving exercises in which the boys are instructed to 
sing certain notes in the head register to Coo, 
changing always at A (second space) to the chest on 
Ah, There are plenty of skilled boy-trainers who 
go through year after year of successful work without 
even referring to the break, carrying down the head 
register in such a way that the middle and lower 
notes are developed in a mellow kind of mixture of 
the two registers. 

In regard to the treatment of consonants, both 
authors tell us that the ~ should be rolled. Dr. 
Marchant says 

Roll the letter ~ at the beginning of such a word as 

‘righteous,’ or when it is used in combination with 

other letters, as in ‘praise’ and ‘strangers,’ but it is 

generally silent when it comes before another consonant, 

yr at the end of a word 


which sounds dangerously like advice to sing 


fmuch throat trouble, the cure for which, we are|‘ prrraise to the Lo'd, ye strrangers frrrom afa’,’ 


ery sensibly reminded, is to be found ‘in a 
ser education of the respiratory and vocal | 
echanism and not in medical or surgical treatment.’ 
The exercises contained in the last twenty pages of 
the work are well devised. The concluding set—for 
hose who have reached a fair degree of proficiency 
—provides a number of florid phrases, mainly from 
ach and Handel, requiring good breath supply and 
This is a book which may be used safely 
ly by any student of singing or speaking. 

G. G. 


The Organist and his Choir.. By Augustus Toop. 
VWusical Opinion Office, 2s. | 
rch Choirs and How to Teach Them.’ 
Arthur W. Marchant, 
Bosworth, ts. 6d. ] 
By Herbert Wiseman and John 


> 
> 


Glasgow : James 5S. Kerr, 2s. 6d. | 
lass Singing.’ By W. G. Whittaker. 
Oxford University Press, 6s.] 

With regret one has to say at the outset that the 

) books on church choir-training are platitudinous 
‘oan inexcusable degree. The fact that one of the 
authors in his preface disclaims any pretensions to 
‘terary merit does not excuse a blemish of this sort. 
‘0 marked literary ability is called for. The need 
Stor ideas, expressed with clearness and conviction. 
out both books contain far too much information of 
‘te type that may well be taken for granted, ¢.g.; 

_ Instruct the boys to walk slowly to their places, with 
hands at their sides . on and not to look about the 
church during the service. 

A printed choir list should be provided, to be filled 
Wp for each service, and placed in the choir stalls 
before the service commences. [Dr. Marchant. ] 


athing ‘or Voice." Hulbert (Novello) 


y 


But, after all, isn’t the rolling a special effect, to 
be used sparingly and with discretion ? 

Mr. Toop confuses the rolling with the common 
trick of adding an ~ at the end of a word 

When boys acquire the ability to ‘roll’ their 7’s they 

are very apt to use this action when there are no 7’s 
in the word. 
| 
| And he cites ‘lor’ for ‘ law,’ ‘awz’ for ‘ awe,’ ‘ dro’ 
for ‘draw,’ &c. 

Both books in their music illustrations, reference 
to works, and in other ways, show a failure to realise 
| the recent marked change of tasteand ideals in Church 
| music. 
A sound and commonsense little book is ‘The 
; Music Class. Its concern is with sight-singing 
| and ear-training, and its eighty pages embody 
|the fruits of many years of practical experience. 
| The scheme of work developed in the book, with the 
| accompanying exercises, was compiled in the first 
| place for the schools of Edinburgh. The transition 
|from Sol-fa to Staff reading, rhythm graphing, 
| pitch training by imitation, time beating—all are 
| treated in the simplest and most practical manner, 
|and the work is planned out from the first infants’ 
stage to Standard V. The authors are emphatically 
in favour of the children making acquaintance with 
as many songs as possible, reserving finished per- 
formances for the few that may be in hand for 
competition festivals, school concerts, Xc. : 


In the ordinary everyday school singing-lesson an 
attempt should be made to get through a great many 
songs, and to let the children have copies before them 
as they sing. Of course, though the songs are not to 
be studied in minute detail, this does not mean that 
coarse tone and bad singing should be tolerated. It 
merely means that the child is being provided with a 
whole lot of musical material on which to build in 
after life. 
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ra, 

In this, as in every other detail of the work, the| quality and freedom from strain, and he says yi, 
aim is the development of the child’s musical sense. | things on the treatment of the voice of the adolescen 
Everything can and should be made alive and/girl. Conductors who pride themselves op the 
interesting, and the authors show the way. This/mature, adult vocal quality of their girls’ choirs 
meaty little manual should be closely studied by al!| should note this plea for the retention of youthiy 
teachers, especially of sight-singing and ear-training. | quality on artistic grounds : : 


Dr. Whittaker modestly says of his book that it Each age has its characteristics of beauty of yoic 
makes no claim to originality : | reflecting those distinctions of charm in which sien 
of young people finds delight. The kindergarten 
appeals to one in a particular way, the lower classes in 
another, the upper classes of an elementary and the 
middle forms of a secondary school in a third, and the 
senior groups of a secondary school in yet another, Ajj 
are different from adult female singing, ali are beautify 
: and distinctive in their peculiar way. They afford 

I like that ‘merely’! No book dealing with such! infinite variety of shades of colour on the choral 

subject is worth the paper it is printed on unless it| _ palette. 
is just such a summary as is here described. There} ost teachers have at some time or another 
is of course no room for originality, because the| received a jolt on discovering that the fee the 
essence of the matter is that the methods advocated | »ounded so fine was but a poor thing when one p 
should have long since ceased to be original and | two leaders were absent. Dr. Whittaker ives el 
experimental, and have become conventions—using | advice on the point, and shows how the one 
the word in its best sense. ‘There is, however, room| apjlity of a class may be levelled up. . 
for freshness in exposition, even of conventions,| | am glad to see that he objects to the commor 
and here Dr. Whittaker is extraordinarily successful. | practice in mixed schools of giving the treble part a 
Rarely does one meet a text-book so full of life| the girls and the alto to the boys. As he arte 
and enthusiasm. This refreshing quality is no doubt | upper notes are more easily and safely deveia - 
pirtly due to the fact that the book does not aim at |than girls’, and the practice of confining the “a 
being a complete exposition. The author points out} cinging 7 : ei 8 
that a roe of ‘wae already exist in which | on Pcee eee oe peti pe pa nige 
various departments of singing-class work are fully | natural temptation to put the best readers among the 


It is merely a summary of experience gained in 
practical class singing, actual work in training colleges 
and secondary schools, and observation of the teaching | 
of others, students and members of staff, both visiting | 
specialists and non-specialists, in elementary and | 





secondary schools. 


; issed . ¢ : a Ss ev | “ape } 
discussed. Some branches of the subject, however, | second trebles and altos, regardless of their qualit 


have either escaped attention or have been only | of voice. 
cursorily treated. He sets out to fill the gaps, and to] Qyvyer-difficult songs are condemned. They dis 
amplify what others have merely touched upon ; where courage a class. If too chromatic they hi 
a reliable book already exists the reader is directed toit. | instead of developing the sense of key - if ther 
By this means the whole of the ground is covered, | contain too many long-held notes they exhaust ; and 
either by fresh matter or by reference to accepted text- | jf there is an overdose of high notes, or if the genera 
books. Asa result we find no chapters of the kind] ‘ie’ js too high, they lead to strain and loss 
that so often take off the keen edge of text-books | quality 
chapters which consist of little more than a re-writing| ~The j; . , : rr 
’ n i é ac fa 
pop cane sade mene | The importance of the early acquirement o 
Se See ewe . large stock of songs is emphasised : 
Dr. Whittaker divides his subject into the teaching | 
of tune by Sol-fa and Staff; teaching of time;/ |. *” go : ; 
} 1g: : ee Se Ses . | tion in schools, This is an admirable movement, and 
combined time and tune; ear-training; breathing, | generally to the good. But if it tends to squeeze out 
pita e-tra —~ and production ; various matters ;| singing, it is harmful. To place within the power of 
and SONngs ; ending with a long ; list of songs, | every adult the ability to sing at sight, to train the ear 
classified, with particulars as to publisher and degree| to a considerable state of proficiency, to lay the 
of difficulty. In regard to the teaching of Staff he| foundations of a pleasant singing voice, and to familiarise 
joins Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Wishart in the book} him with a large répertoire of folk, classical, and 
reviewed above in advocating a very early start—in| modern songs, is surely the best method of teaching 
° | e P 1 , . 
the first standard of an elementary school—‘ as soon | musical appreciation we know. To add the newer 


- subject to the older is to make for a truly musical 
as the dof chord can be sung from blackboard. . 
‘ d can be sung from the blackboard nation in the future, but to attempt to teach people to 


It is a mistake to postpone old notation until listen intelligently without giving them the power to 
singers are able to read fluently from the new.’ And take part in our national heritage of communal singing, 
he gives reasons that are often overlooked. The! and without the invaluable sharpening of all the musical 
Sol-fa notation is easy, and a child who has had no| faculties which is the natural result of a good singing 
trouble in acquiring fluency therein will find the| class, is a wholly retrogade step, flattered by a high- 
Staff discouragingly difficult. Early concentration| sounding and deceptive title. 
on the Sol-fa is merely the line of least resistance : On the question of teaching songs, Ir. Whittaker 

One of the chief causes of prejudice among musicians _| joins Wiseman and Wishart in distinguishing between 


against Sol-fa notation is due to the faults of early the general répertoire and the small selection for 
enthusiasts, who trained their classes to read with great special purposes : 
fluency in a comparatively short time, and then either left 
their pupils staff-less, or failed to persuade them to pass 
from the safe and easy ways they were treading into the 
more adventurous but essential road to the vast 
treasures of musical literature. . . . Every step should standard of finish? Too much insistence on the fist 
be taught first through Sol-fa and then applied limits the child’s répertoire seriously, and is apt to cause 
immediately to the Staff. boredom. The second is likely to foster slovenliness 
“ ‘ , — : and a careless attitude to music. The best way 's ' 
The pages on voice-training are admirable. Dr.| avoid both extremes. Let a certain number be 
Whittaker emphasises the importance of aiming at| rehearsed thoroughly each year, so that the class may 


There is a growing desire to teach musical apprecia- 


There is the question of standard of performance; 
should every song be polished carefully, or should a 
large number be learned without thought of a high 
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enemies 
appreciate the value of a good performance and gain 
she technique necessary for it. But a number of songs 
aust also be learned with only a reasonable amount of 
attention to minute detail, so that pupils may gain an 
tensive knowledge of music. 

Theextracts siven in this review show the thorough- 
ess and practical nature of the book, and the reader 
ay be assured that the whole is up to these samples. 

jiners of church choirs, whether mixed or boys- 

men, will gain from a study of it hardly less 
wn the special class of teacher for whom it is 
ten. Looking back over a longish experience as 
church choirmaster, the present writer is convinced 





shad such a book come his way at the beginning 
s career, would have saved him much dis 
ntment ar many hours of comparatively | 
seffective worl H. G. | 
| 


The first seven numbers of ‘ The Musical Pilgrim,’ | 
excellent series of booklets, under the general | 


ditorship of Dr. Arthur Somervell, recently reviewed 
s these columns, have now been issued in one | 
me by the Oxford University Press (1os. 6¢.). | 
and hardly to be beaten for gift | 

| 
| 


Volfgang Amadeus Mozart.’ By F. Gehring. 
seph Haydn.’ By Pauline D. Townsend. | 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.’ By W.S. Rockstro. | 
idwig van Beethoven.’ By H. A. Rudall. 
Sampson Low. 25. 6d. each.] 
[hese volumes are from a series published some 
ago—a good many, if we may judge from the| 
tthat among the contributors was Julius Benedict | 
now re-issued under the editorship of 
sco Berger. A standard biography will of | 
rse bear reprinting over a long period, but as a| 
e the text will need addition or modification, in 
ring the work into line with the latest 
scoveries of biographical and other data. 
arently no such process has been applied in the 
se of the series under notice; and there is a 
sleading absence of any explicit indication that 
e volumes are other than new works. This is 
nfortunate, inasmuch as the reader can never feel | 
fident that the text is reliable in matters of fact. 
¢ publisher's announcement is flamboyant, ¢.¢., 


s 


Take away the light from the skies, take the flowers 
r earth, take the waves from the sea, and take 
sic out of our lives, and what is left? A darkened 
“orld, a barren earth, a waste of stagnant water, 
addened days and joyless nights ; 


me extravagant vein. The volumes are handy in 
e and form, and low in price. H. G. 





’ 


he Singer’s Art : Letters from a Singing Master. 
by Harry Gregory Hast. 
| Methuen, 55. | 
is one of the simplest and least pretentious of 
the many books on singing produced during recent 
s. It is also—largely for that reason—one of the 
‘best. Mr. Hast leads off with a letter to Cousin 


‘ty on choosing a teacher; thereafter a young 


| } . ’ . 
advisory correspondence. ‘There are no physio- 
sical dabblings, no horrid pictures of lungs, 





nd-pipes, and other peeps into the interior that are 


the concern of the pathologist and the vocal curative 
expert rather than of the singer. Mr. Hast hears his 
imaginary correspondent make his débit at Queen’s 
Hall, and deals faithfully with him concerning his 
breathing (‘I was at the back of the stalls, and 
both saw and heard nearly every breath you took’ 
and in succeeding chapters he gives him good 
counsel on the ‘break,’ sos/enu/o, phrasing, rhythm, 
recitative, &c. Particularly good are the pages on 
consonants, word-values, and other departments of 
enunciation. Mr. Hast will have no truck with 
modification of vowels for the sake of sonority 
There is not the slightest reason for distorting out 
beautiful language with the mistaken idea of improving 
the tone. . . . A young baritone came to me not long 
ago who told me that he had been taught by his 
master sing about ‘My lawvely rawses’ for the 
reason that he r with a_ better on th 
vowels. Put your foot down firmly on such bosh as 
this, and see that your pupils form the habit of singing 
pure English ; precisely the English that is—or should 


be—spoken. 


Here is a point that needs constant hammering 
home : 

A diminuendo must never weaken. It must 

We must never /e¢ it get softer. We must mate it yrow 

softer. 

Many a performance is ruined by the loss of tone 
vitality that follows this weakening of grip and control 
in the quiet passages. 

Mr. Hast gives a good deal of space to interpreta 


| tion, taking the reader through some typical songs in 
| detail. 


In the chapter on choir-training ( Mr. Hast assumes 
that his protégé has taken a post as church choir 


; master), the use of the boys’ voice during adolescence 


is sensibly discussed. Mr. Hast adds some words 
about the voices of girls at the same period. After 
expressing admiration for the work that is being done 


| by competition festivals, he says : 


There is one competition that I should like to see 
eliminated from all of them, and that is the one for 
female voices between (usually) the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. It is bad in the last degree for any girl of that 
age to compete in such an event, and I sincerely hope 
that before long this particular competition will be 
discontinued. 


This is a counsel of perfection, and it can be 
followed only when adolescent girls give up singing 
in the schools, at home, and elsewhere. So long as 
they are allowed (often encouraged) to sing at home 
and at concerts during this period, so long will it 
be necessary for the competition festival to provide the 
corrective influence of judges who, as a body, are 
constantly on the war-path against strain and misuse 
generally. Mr. Hast may rest assured that this 
subject has been thoroughly discussed by the festival 
leaders, and, as a result, the majority feel that the 


lrisks attendant on adolescent classes are small 
| compared with those incurred by the singers if left 
|to their own devices. Young girls cannot be stopped 


from singing for three years. This being so, they 
are at the mercy of the incompetent teacher, the 
charlatan, and admiring relatives and friends. The 
results, as seen but too often at competition festivals, 
are such as to lead one to say that nobody needs the 


| help of a competition more than the adolescent. 


In his Preface the author says: 

Some singers may think that many of my suggestions 
are dangerously original because they are the result of 
my own experience, and have not been copied out of 








other people’s text-books. I only ask you to give them 
a fair trial. I am telling you what has helped me. _ I 
cannot do more, and I will not do less. 

Certainly he could hardly have done better 
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We ask of 
to Leeds the 
performance 


a Leeds Festival that it shall (a) bring 
best available resources for musical 
vive its visitors the best that Leeds 
and give everybody good music. 
London musicians and others who have long lived 
amongst concerts are apt to be selfish about (c), and 

lain if the Festival programme includes musi 
that they have heard too often. Is Tchaikovsky’s 
fifth Symphony good music? No, the man 
from London. Yes, says the West Riding, assembled 
in Leeds Town Hall. Yes, said the Londoner thirty 
years back. a laggard town in music, 
but in some of their likings its most musical citizens 
may be still back in the ’nineties. Happy folk, to 
be thrilled while we yawn! So we may concede 
the E minor to Leeds, with the London Symphony 
Orchestra and Mr. Albert Coates to drive it home; 
and the second Pianoforte Concerto of Rachmaninov, 
too, with Miss Myra Hess as make-weight 

But must the line somewhere, and we 
may rightly draw it to exclude works that do not 
thoroughly represent their composers. That empty 
Rimsky-Korsakov from ‘Tsar Saltan’—what 
was it doing in a Festival? And that laborious 
‘Divine Poem’ of Scriabin’s, in which so much is 
spoken and Mere waste orchestration, 
and not even thorough Scriabin, this was an intrusion 
n a list that contained ‘ Prometheus.’ It provoked 
one to jot down on the back of the programme the 
names of some fine works, especially works of our 
own composers, that were left out of the scheme. 

We jotted down some more of these while we were 
listening to the novelties that had been brought to 
Leeds from abroad. To ‘Tsar Saltan’ and the 
‘Divine Poem’ add Deems Taylor’s ‘Alice through 


itself can offer ; 


Says 


} > 
Leeds is not 


we draw 


1 


stuff 


so little said ? 


| a, 
|the looking-glass’ and Howard Hansen’s ‘1, 
| Eterna,’ and you have a deed of charity to Ryce 
and America that was too magnanimous when ye 
| have so many deserving cases at home. Italy came 
in with Respighi’s ‘The Pines of Rome’ 7}. 
justified itself as a curiosity rather than as music. 

is a Suite of four pieces about what happens nea; 
under, or in the pine-trees of the Campagna 
One of the commonest incidents the life of 
these pine-trees, we gather, is singing oj 
a nightingale in their branches Flute, oboe 
and clarinet have been imitating the nightingal 
and all sorts of vocal fowl for more 

a century, says Signor Respighi; cht diese 

we will use a gramophone and listen to a real bir 
We did, and we were entranced. In the same wa 
we should be thrilled if a real nightingale were ; 
flutter down to the conductor’s shoulder at Queen’ 
Hall and give of his best in the middle of som 
Wieniawski or Saint-Saéns or Massenet orthe * Alpine 
Symphony, where any diversion would be welcome 
and the brighter the better. Yes, Respighi gave 
his own music—I can’t resist it—the bird. Down: 
that point ‘The Pines of Rome’ had not 
nteresting. The descriptions of children playing, 

gloomy catacombs, and of religious chanting had beer 
no more than craftsman’s work, done in formu! 
and orchestral devices rather than in musical ideas 
The /ina/e section, the progress of a Consul, was 
loud but insignificant march music, a hasty epilogue 
Nobody minded; the star turn was over, and the 
audience wanted to talk about it. 


the 


beer 


We are probably right in attributing the inclusi 
of all this faulty music to Mr. Albert Coates 
Mr. Coates’s influence was powerful in making 
success of the Festival, there is no harm in dwelling 
for a moment on the price paid for it. We wer 
made not only to share his American associations 
and his Russian predilections, but, more broad) 
speaking, to be witnesses at his worship of sound 
He has a bias towards the physical fa mus 
lhe deflection may be seen not only in his choice of 
works—the sound-fabrics of Scriabin, the glitter of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the hammered rhythms of all the 
Russians, the gramophone trick of Respighi—but in 
his conducting, with its emphatic triumphs and 
disconcerting failures. It explains his indecision in 
the quiet refinements of certain classical works, and 
his remoteness from Elgar. (Only the ‘ Introductior 
and Allegro’ for strings was heard at Leeds. 
explains Mr. Coates’s own tone-poem, * The Eagle.’ 

The ‘ programme’ of this work is a Russian poem 
Che eagle, it says, is a superior bird. He ponders on 
great truths and notices not the grey dust of a sordid 
world that blows around him, nor the flocking discord 
of the other birds. He spreads his wings and flies 
upward into the sun. As a composer, freed from th 
fetters of other men’s tastes and traditions, Mr. Coates 
reveals his full nature. It is no longer a bias, but a 
plunge towards his own instinctive ideal. Discoras, 
mixtures, juxtapositions, and all the hard facts o 
orchestral scoring are used in their pure state. The 
direst handiwork of a Stravinsky or a Schénberg 's 
shaped to some suggestion of a musical outline 
Mr. Coates gives us the lump, the untouched ore 
He conveys it to us with an extra large orchestra, 
and the wordless voices of a choir and two sol 
singers. The athletic freedom of his quarrying 's 
magnificent, and it deserves to be applauded as 
admiringly as our fathers applauded the feats of the 
late Eugen Sandow 
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Although ° ‘ 
gas welcome as a clue to Mr. Coates—to his 
jeeliences as well as to his shortcomings. We 


sderstand al’ the better from it why he excels in 
sic that, while it is moulded in thought, is built 


; substance; why he made so fine a thing of the 
xonne in {}rahms’s fourth Symphony; why he 
ge the agner of ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Die 
aistersinger tower and glow like a range of Alpine 
ts; why the Tchaikovsky Symphony was child’s 
tohim, and ‘ Prometheus’ a great game ; whence 
e his hing mastery of Holst’s ‘Choral’ 
phony 
L’ SYMPHONY : BY GUSTAV HOLS1 


The word ‘tirst’ suggests that Mr. Holst intends to 
perhaps nine, like Beethoven ; or, since 
shas started so late, four, like Brahms. In the lobby 
ter the performance a critic was asked: ‘ Well, 

) is the greater, Holst’s or Beethoven’s?’ The 
estioner was poor in his ignorance, but his question 


e others 


ecomes instructive when you have to account fo 
answer Beethoven was within the prohibitions 
time. At any point in the Ninth Symphony, 
east In nstrumental movements, there is a 
tto what he may do next. Holst may do what 


kes. Not that he abuses liberty or breaks the con 


lity of his own style—in so far as he is responsible. 


the is freer than Beethoven was to create his own 
eto throw open its boundaries. Beethoven 
rusts Sisyphus-like to his peak. Holst mounts in 


kit. Modern music is like that—it tempers our 
mest liking with the knowledge that the composer’s 


ental effort is less acute than it used to be in the 
i days, even if the listener’s is moreso. With this 
servation, which is not meant to be damning, Holst’s 
symphony is a great work, 


tcame with more than the force of novelty; it 
the effect of envelopment which accompanied the 
great new experiences of our growth as listeners, 
1as—I speak for myself 
a youth brought up strictly in the classics, the 
trespass of ‘L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,’ o1 
etrouchka’ rattling open a shutter of the 
s's ‘Choral’ Symphony is anew staging of music. 
had an 


ngs to 








nexplicable suggestion of a parade of 
the eye Even to a close student of 
stit brings discovery. The familiar idiom, hand- 


ting, call it what you will, is still shaping. The 


te practised he is in the use of it, the more simple | 


ndexact it becomes. The passages in the ‘Choral’ 
»ymphony that stand out are very often those of the 
New types of music worked out on 
nple lines are more powerful than those worked out 
ntricacy. Every new development that we meet 
nthe Holst type (and, we may add, the Vaughan 
ams type is a larger step in progress than any 
the competitive travails of the Vienna-cum- 


west n 
vest notes, 





burg omposers. So, while the ‘Choral’ 
ymphony may only widen the scope of Holst’s 
thod, the effect of it is out of proportion, just 
cubical expansion is far greater than linear 
‘crement ; a dusty comparison to use for a work so 


Of poetry. 


‘he Invocation to Pan fulfilled expectation with 
Its effect 
"as incomplete only inasmuch as the choral singers | 
“re inexperienced in recitation as distinct from 
lines the play of 
vowel, and stress need to be organized| Symphony may be taken as the main motive of the 


* atmosphere of awe and expectancy. 


tative, In 
nsonant, 


the monotoned 


the impact of ‘ Tristan’ | 


mind. | 


e Eagle’ did not rank high as music| not by a choral trainer but by one who is used to 


teaching Shakespeare at a dramatic academy. The 
Bacchanal was the least salient part of the Symphony. 
It passed through our ears without making an 
incisive impression on the mind. We may attribute 
this to its breathlessness, the continual stumbling 
forward of the seven-eight time—both in keeping, of 
course, with a Bacchanal procession—and partly to 
the weakness of the word ‘ Bacchus’ as verbal 
material for a composer. The movement is not as 
first movements are. 

With the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ we seemed to 
enter the portals. In listening to musical! settings of 
well-known poems we often feel that intimate know 
ledge of the poem helps us to appraise the music, to 
feel its pulse, to sympathise with it. Here the 
position is different. [his calm, wistful musik 
coldly pensive, with a flicker of feeling here and 
there, helps us to cherish the poem—even the Ode 
of Keats. Its design and mood subsist unbroken. 
Holst does not reach out to the quotable lines 
‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter’ and ‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’—but 
allows them to fioat through on musical ideas that 
are already part of the composition. This reticence 
is grateful ; it gives a key-note to the mentality that 
has made so beautiful a fusion of the poetic thought 
and the musical. 

The Scherzo of ‘ Fancy’ and 
You will not play it on your pianoforte, nor guess 
what it is like from looking at the score. We were 
occupied at Leeds with two mocking tasks for the 
comprehension—to catch the laughing sense of the 
and to take heed of the choral miracle that 
It is rather difficult to give a critical 


‘Folly’ was dazzling. 
b 5 


music 
gave it to us. 


|estimate of five minutes in the company of Ariel. 


It has since transpired that the rapidity of the 
performance exceeded the intentions of the composer, 
the singers, and Mr. Coates. 

The fourth movement isa Pageant in which certain 
of the tableaux appeal better than others, and appeal 
to different people differently. I liked Homer, striking 
the ‘twanging harp of war, and the ‘sweet majestic 
tone of Maro’s lyre,’ but I was a little disappointed 
when ‘Shakespeare waved his hand and quickly 
forward sprang the Passions.’ The rhythm seemed 
to under-rate them, and it: was scarcely the moment 
for a complete set of fugal entries. ‘ Tasso’s ardent 
numbers’ are an exquisite episode. Near the 
beginning and end of this movement the 
composer puts us on solid ground with some broad, 
diatonic tune. 


substantial music based largely on a 
He strengthens his musical design with it, but not so far 
as to disturb the mysticism. The actual beginning 
and end are remote. ‘The ethereal voice and singing 
of Miss Dorothy Silk in the lines ‘ Spirit here that 
reignest ’ lifted and let fall the curtain. 


| 


rHE CHOI}! 


Leeds was helped by Bradford and Huddersfield 
in assembling a choir for the Festival. Probably 
there were local difficulties that kept away some of 
the best voices. The choral tone was not perfect, 
from which it follows that the voices were not the 
best in the district. Perhaps other considerations 
than voice entered more largely than usual into 
the selection. There was increased stringency, 
perhaps, in the tests of sight-reading and general 
musicianship. There was certainly need for it 
with the ‘Choral Symphony’ to be learnt. The 
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choir’s existence A year was given to its prepara- PARRY: MEMORIAL TA 
tion; last winter, it is said, Dr. A. C. Tysoe and the} 
choral singers gave three months of hard work to it. | 
lhe objective was carried. They gave such a first} Many of our readers will remember that at the 
performance as surely never before fell to the lot of a| recent Gloucester Festival a memorial tablet 
long, novel, and difficult work. The problems that can | Sir Hubert Parry was unveiled. It placed ; 7 
be read on any page of the score seemed to pass out | S} —¥ 7 sail ; —— or 
of existence. Asa technical feat the only parallel that | >>'t¢ Hall, in the gallery added through the generosit 
comes to mind is the performance of Bantock’s|Of Sir Hubert some years ago. In unveiling th 

\talanta in Calydon’ by the Liverpool Welsh Choir | tablet, Sir Hugh Allen made a brief speech whict 
under Harry Evans at Birmingham in 1913. Every} jt was not reported in most journals at the tim 32 
opinion of the work and quality of the Leeds Festival _— 
Choir must be held in relation to its supreme 


GLOUCESTER 


are glad to be able to give in full 


achievement It seems appropriate that a word or two should be 
So it is not in a fault-finding spirit that some of} said about Sir Hubert Parry on this night, at this concert, 
its other performances may be described as good and in this Hall; not only because it has most properly 
choral society work and some as being inadequate. been decided to commemorate with a tablet his generous 
Outside the ‘Choral’ Symphony the best achievement] __ gift to the City of Gloucester of the gallery which adorns 
was the Mass in B minor. This, in fact, was festival] this Hall, but because it was just fifteen years ago to-night 
singing. The Qui Tollis, Incarnatus, and Crucifixus| that the gallery was first used for the purpo 
were given with simple purity. The choral muscle} Festival, and, on that occasion, the Mayor of Gloucester 
stood firm throughout those tremendous middle presented an address to Parry, thanking him for his great 
reaches of the Mass that include the Credo and the! service to music generally and to Gloucester. Parry, j 
Sanctus. It was an uplifting and, with Sir Hug reply, said that he hoped the gallery, by increasing the 
Allen to direct it, a considered performance. In the accommodation for concerts, might enable many m 
‘Sea’ Symphony of Dr. Vaughan Williams the choir poor people to enjoy the advantage of fine music, an 
gave what was asked of it by the composer and by so bring more happiness into the drab surroundings 
the conductor, again Sir Hugh Allen. It kept in many lives. More than ever is it necessary 
tune in its wordless contributions to the ‘ Song of do this. He would indeed have been astonished, : 
the High Hills,’ ‘The Eagle,’ and ‘Prometheus.’ It I believe, pleased to know that to-night for the first t 
gave a new est to the Wagner selections. in the history of the Three Choirs Festival (or perhaps 
‘lr. Norman Allin was heard to observe that the of any Festival) a concert in the Shire Hall is be 
chorus of Gibichungs was so tremendous that it listened to by many thousands of people far outside the 
unnerved him. ‘(;00d choral society work’ was limits of the county or of the three countic 
attained n Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ \Wood’s Great Britain. The hope he expressed ir 
‘Dirge for Two Veterans,’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs realised, though perhaps not quite in the 
of the Fleet,’ Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ Brahms’s| anticipated. Parry was a great Three Choirs 
* Niinie’ a mutilated version), Mendelssohn’s} <A splendid series of his works is entwined round the 
‘\Vhen Israel out of Egypt came,’ and Beethoven’s very heart of these Festivals, and one of the greatest 
‘Choral’ Symphony. But in what remains inthe list]! them was sung this morning in its original home. 
the choir did no more than function. Its singing of of the faces most looked for at these jolly gatherings 
Bax’s ‘This worldes joie’ and ‘ Mater ora filium,’ the was his—one of the greetings most cherished was Dis 
\lto Rhapsody ’ of Brahms, Parry’s ‘The glories of | on¢ of the losses hardest to be borne is his. This Fes 
our slood and state.’ Stanford’s ‘Heraclitus.’ tivalin particular had the most intimate connection wit! 
Purcell’s *‘ Soul of the World,’ Palestrina’s ‘ Assumpta | rs ane WOE Oe SN gets smell | pre tos 
, 10) : it is likely that choir and orchestra would all of them 
est Maria’ and Handel’s ‘May no rash intruder’| pave been having tea with him at Highnam, to their 
would not have brought the choir out on top ata great content and his delight. Was there ever a man 
competition festival. ‘The choir had too much to do| who made people feel so happy, or could get the las 
to attend to everything. Underthe heading of ‘tone’| ounce out of life and out cf others as he could? But 
we will imagine an adjudicator’s jottings : Sopranos he put as much into life as he took out, and that is the 


fairly bright, no thrill, but pleasant; loss of quality reason that he always had something to spare to hej 
high up. Contraltos—lovely. Tenors—rather loose 


people on the road—to show them the way—to ¢gg 
anchorage, not up to heroics, nice in lyrical bits. 





them on to finer work, A few years before Parry died 
} ; in an address to some students he said, ‘I confess t 
mae aig eddie perp sense of exhilaration wherever I meet with a human 
lhe solo singers | will passover. They frequently| which can be contemplated fully and frankly with the 
come to London and into the department of my certainty of its true quality being untarnished. It soon 
friend ‘H. J. K.’ Suggia and Miss Hess won Leeds. mitigates the bitterness of the ending of human relations. 
A hero sprang up in the familiar form of Mr. W. H. When a man’s life has been really well spent, we can 
glad he had enough time to find out how to makes 
good thing of it and spend it with advantage. Every 
life so spent strengthens the spirit of those who are 0 
contact with it.’ This truth was never truer than in bs 
= — — = case. No one could come into contact with Pany 
without being immediately conscious of the refreshing 
-xcellent chamber concerts are being given on Sundays, influence he had upon one. You felt that his life 
at ©, 30, at the Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, included you in it, and that your thoughts were caugs 
N.W.1 The performers include the Elsy, Kutcher, up in that splendid mind and carried far higher. This 
Rawlins, and Mandeville (Juartets, and among the soloists country will never have a man with more of thos 
will be Misses Marjorie Hayward and Harriet Cohen,| qualities which it most admires and sets store by, 4 
Messts. John Goss, John Buckley, Kc. The College is} Gloucester, with its many fine musicians and composes, 
within one minute of Mornington Crescent Tube Station,| will never have a nobler name on its records than that 
buses, and trams. Admission is free, but of course there is} of Hubert Parry of Highnam in the County 
collection. | Gloucester. 


Reed to conduct the instrumental movements of the 
Ninth Symphony while Mr. Coates was indisposed 
but for Mr. Reed, what would have happened ? 
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Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE ORGANISTS 

the Certificate Choir-Training Examination will 
be held on Wednesday, November 4. Free lectures 
yn Choir-Training will be given at the College on 
Tuesday, November 3: at 4.0, by Sir Walford 
Davies, who will take for his subject ‘Rhythm in 
Church and Choir Practice,’ Prof. C. H. Kitson, 
Mus. Doc., in the chair: and at by Mr. E. 
Stanley Roper (organist of His Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s), who will speak upon the ‘ Training 
of Boys’ Voices,’ Dr. H. W. Richards, President of the 
ollege, in the chair. Admission will be free; no 
ckets required 


O} 


6. 30 





H. A. HARDING, /fon. Secretary 


OLYPHONIC REQUIEM’ 


Many churches will be grateful for the issue of 
a beautiful little work, ‘A Polyphonic Requiem,’ 
adapted to the English text from the works of the| 
th- and 17th-century masters, by Francis Burgess. 
Published for the Plainchant Publications Committee 
by the Society of SS. Peter and Paul, Westminster 
House, Great Smith Street, S.W.1 Just as the Latin 
has its magnificent and complete Requiem by 
rina and Anerio, from out of which the simpler 
s embellished on those occasions when a | 
full choir is tilable, the Editor tells us, the| 
purpose of this publication is to provide a similar 
omplete work for the of English choirs on 
such days as, Armistice Sunday. The numbers 
selected are comparatively brief, and easy of 
execution by singers of average capacity. The | 
a get drawn upon are Claudio Casciolini, 
M. Asola, Francesco Anerio, and L. G. Viadana. | 
rhe menenen, Day of Wrath,’ is set to the old 
plain vith alternate verses to music by 
asciolin lhe Editor points out that the perform- 
ince of this collection of music in its entirety at a 
given service is not necessary, or even desirable. 
Che ‘Simple Plainchant Requiem,’ published in the 
\nglo-Catholic Choir book’ series, may well be 
taken as a basis for a complete and satisfactory 
Requiem, and the alternative settings here provided 
will gain in effect if only used in part asa contrast to 
the severer unison of the plainsong. The extent to 
whic music replaces the plainchant 
must e, upon the traditions of the 
particular irch, the judgment of the choirmaster, 
and the capacity of the choir for doing justice to the 
ontrasted styles of music. G. G. 
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e Hermitage String Quartet. O 

e will be <hifted to S Matti 
he St. Michael’s Singers will 
. with full orchestra and a} 
Dr. Harold Darke will conduct or 
At clock daily during the Festival | 
will be giver at St. Michael’s, the players | 
tt . Dr. W. HI. Harris, Mr. FE. T. 


Admission irch 
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SOUTHWARK CATHEDRA 

A very attractive series of Saturday musical Services has 
been arranged for the coming season. Here are the 
programmes : November 7, Brahms’s ‘ Requiem * and Elgar, 
‘For the Fallen,’ and the slow movement from his fre 
Symphony; December 12, the ‘Christmas’ Orato, 
January 2, Carols; Feburary 20, Parry’ s * Job,’ and ‘Bles 
Pair of Sirens,’ Walford Davies’s ‘ Men anx 1 Angels,’ 
Brahms’s third Symphony; March 20, the ‘ St. Matthes 
Passion; April 24, Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G ming 
Holst’s ‘ Evening Watch’ and ‘ Two Psalms,’ and Mot 
by Byrd. The London Symphony Orchestra has ber 
engaged for all the occasions but the third and sixth, Th 
services begin at 3 o’clock, 

\ series of lectures with musical illustrations will be give: 
at St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, ; 
6 o’clock—on November 25 (‘Carols,’ by the Rey, D; 
Woodward) ; edn 2 (‘Synagogue Music,’ 
the Rev. Dr. W. O. E. O6esterley); and Destite 
(‘Elizabethan and Tudor Church pl Ng the Re 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes). At the same church, a series 


| organ recitals will be given on the Tharedays | in November 


at I. 
Ilarvey 
May. 

The excellent series of recitals with which 
at the Battersea Polytechnic was inaugurated last winter 
to be continued during the coming season. In Novem 
three recitals will be given, on Wednesdays, at 8, by Mr 
Thalben Bell (4th), Dr. Harold Darke 
Davan Wetton (18th). 

On October 4, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ 
sung at St. Luke’s, Hampstead, the choir being augmen 
by members from the St. Luke’s Musical Society. 
conducted, and Mr. Matthew Kingston 


15 p.m., 
Grace, 


the players in order of date being Mes 
Edgar T. Cook, Allan Brown, and Aly 


the new o 


the organ. 

The City Temple Choral 
October 10, the soloists being Miss Bessie Lang, M 
Beatrice Ashton, Mr. Osmond Davies, and Mr. lu 
Richards. Mr. Allan Brown conducted, and Mr. G, | 
Cunningham was at the organ. 

Ernest Austin’s organ tone-poem, ‘The Pilgr 
Progress.’ will be played by Mr. N. Victor Edwards, 
St. Matthew's, Croydon, on November 18 (Parts It 
November 25 (Parts 5 to 8), and December 2 | Parts 
12). The recitalg will begin at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson has been 
illuminated address in recognition of 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, a post 
Derby Road Baptist Church. 

The wgan at St. Laurence’s, Brondesbu 
renovated by Messrs. Fuller, of Leyton. 


Society sang *Flijah 


presented wit 
his work at 


he now leaves 


hurch—S« 

Sostenuto (' 
lat, F a 
einer 
Dithyran 


Slate Ty Boston Parish ( 
1) minor, A/endelssohn ; Largo 
Symphony), / aughan |! tliams ; Final in Bf 

Dr. Albert C. Tysoe, Ely Cathedral—Sonata, 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Fran 
Harwood, 

lor. KR. Walker Robson, St. Lawrence 
in D minor, A’eger ; Arabesque in E, 
E flat, Ba Chorale and Fugue 
Guilman 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, (;lasgow—Fants 
in G, Bach ; Canon in C, Schumann ; Choral, oe 
Sursum Corda and Alla Marcia, John /reland. 

Dr. M. P. Conway, Parish Church, Littlehamptot- 
Romanza (Sonata No. 0), A’/eznzberx Toccata, Adag 
and Fugue in C, Aach ; Rhapsodie No. 2, Saint-Sa 
Communion (* -rocing Ng rae Vierne. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, Lawrence Jewry—Sonst a in 
Style of Handel (first movement), //o/stenholm 
(double canon), Yor ; Spring Song, //o//ins ; Fina 
E flat, Gut/mant, 

Mr. Allan Brown, Parish Church, St. 
Devon—Symphony No. 5 (first movement), 
Fugue in FE flat (St. Ann’s’), Aah; Pastorale 4 
Finale (Symphony No, 1), Gut/mant. 


Dr. Gordon A. 


Jewry 
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Mary church, > 
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y, L. M. Jones, St. Lawrence Jewry—Agitato (Sonata in Detters to the Editor 


‘) minor), XAeinderger ; Fantasia in G, Back ; Pastorale 






SErVices has yo » No. I Vierne + Fi le, F Phos . . . - 
ny Symphony No. I), aerne ; Pimale, “amines, CHOIR-BOYS AND SCOUTS 
are the M17, Moreton, Wesleyan Church, St. Austell— . : “ 
Mr + [Readers will recollect that we sent a file of the corre- 





1” and Elpar’ 





‘tereoduction and Fugue (‘ Pastoral’ Sonata), A’heinderver ; - : : . 
Introductto gue ( Napa spondence on this subject to the Chief Scout, Sir Robert 








rom his fy: ; . . ‘ - 
: \iand Variations (Symphony in D), Haydn ; ‘ The Ride allie a ; Me ee 
; “am tthe Valkyries,’ Wagner ; ‘ Elegiac Romance,’ /ore/on ; pe ouetl, who kindly sends us the following letter.— 
| Ble Final in B flat, Franck. vicpiaien- 





Sir,—I have read with great interest, profit, and some 


Angels,’ 
amusement, the correspondence in your columns on the 


t. Matthey 





y. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Sonatas 
6, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia and Fugue, Parry ; 





Nos. | and 


























soe oe costa No. 12 (first movement), Rheinberger ; Lament, subject of choirs and Scouts. 

“lag: Uweey Grace ; Toccata-Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ I have a very full sympathy towards both sides in the 
ra Das beer ytow ; *Chant de Mai,’ Jongen ; Prelude, Fugue, and | argument, because for six successive years I served as a 
sixth. Th, wiation, nck ; ‘Sonata Britannica,’ Stanford ;| choir-boy myself, and for many more years I have been a 

aim-Prelude No. 3, Herbert Howells. Scouter. Sol am fairly impartial. 
will be give Fred Gostelow, St. George’s Cathedral, Perth, I gather from the correspondence that the principles of 
t, EC, ¢ Western Australia—Fugue in E flat (St. Ann’s’), Sach ; | Scouting are generally approved, but that snags lie in their 
1e Rev, D; \editation, Fred Gostelow ; Choral in A minor, Franck ;| application in detail. I think, however, that in considering 
Music,’ werture in C, Hollins. ; their respective cases both choirmasters and Scout-masters 
december , Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, City of Auckland—| have rather overlooked an aspect of the question which to 
y the Re “oncerto No. 4, Vivaldi-Bach; Prelude, Fugue, and| my mind is the most important of all, viz., the interests 
& series Variation, Franch; ANlegro (Symphony No. 2), Verne ;| neither of the choir nor of the troop, but of the doy. Most 
Novemte The Legend of the Mountain,’ Aarg-Z/ert. of the difficulties exposed in the correspondence are met by 





the direction ‘ Think of the boy’ and his development as a 
citizen, and don’t let him be swamped out in your troop 
schemes or choir performances. 

Manly, human leadership is needed just as much in the 








s Marjorie T. Renton, St. Mary-le-Bow—Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor and Toccata in F, Back ; Canon in 
Schumann ; Allegro Appassionata (Sonata in 





ing Mes: 
» and Ala 








5 minor, 
















P New of * sharp minor), Yas wood. } 

— i, Alban Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral — Fugue, | management of a choir as in that of a Scout troop. Indeed, 
Novem + Scherzo in A flat, Bazrstow Preludes on| more so. I remember so well the late Lord Alverstone, 
» bY Mr. Martyrdom’ and ‘Eventide,’ arr) Prelude to | who himself had been a choir-boy in his time, addressing the 
and | arsifal.’ choir of which I was a member, and telling us that ‘ Choir- 
Wr. George Ryan, St. Lawrence Jewry—Allegro Vivace, | boys with good voices almost invariably became priggish 
— Vi Variations on ‘ Hanover,’ Zemare; Fantasia and | and swollen-headed, or girlish and emotional, unless they 

augmen minor, Bach. | had some good counteracting influence to discipline them.’ 
ety. 3 i ert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasia| If choristers take their religious contact seriously, and 
ton wa 1, Alan Gray; Offrande Musicale No. 1, | use their voice as a God-loaned talent for His service and 
Phi Valeingreau ; three Preludes on the Kyrie, Bach no as their own production for their personal gl rrification, 
el : form of a Toccata, S/anford ; three Choral | tt tends the right way; but on the other hand—My! I have 


known some arch-villains among cherub-faced choir-boys, 





Aary-Elert } 


Mr. \rthur Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster— | just as I have among Scouts! In a word, choir-boys, as 
Ir. Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Introduction, | much as any other boys, need discipline and training in 
Pil eme with Variations, and Fugue, 4//red Hollins ;| manliness. — 
dw ms Sursum Corda, Elzar; ‘Unfinished’ Symphony ; lhrough Scouting pr »perly applied we can circumvent the 
eg Symphony in E minor, /. W. Holloway. | above evil tendencies and can make a lad into a manly, 
7 2 i. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude and | disciplined fellow. Choirmasters have found the practical 
ies gue, with Theme and Variations (Sonata No. 10), | value of this when they have introduced Scouting into their 
inber Menuet-Scherzo, /ongen ; Andante con| choirs. But whether Scouting is successful or not among 
_ to, Fran’ Bridze + Sonata No. 3, .\/endelssohn. | choir- or any cther boys depends entirely on the quality of 
Bo Joseph Soar, St. David’s Cathedral—A Bach pro- | the leader, and that is where I read ‘ with amusement’ some 
is gramme: Toccata in F:; Chorale Prelude, ‘Schmiicke | of the letters in the correspondence on the subject, because 
, Sonata in E flat ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor; they blame the system when in reality it is its application 
- storal Symphony (‘Christmas Oratorio’); Toccata | that is at fault. 
Fugue in D minor. | Where the choirmaster is thinking for the boy and is 
ilph T. Morgan, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol—| practising true leadership he does not look upon his choir as 
gitato (Sonata No. I1), Aheinberger ; Intermezzo, | merely a singing machine at practices and services, but also 
Sonat rd; Irish Rhapsody, /lo/stenho/me; Andantino | takes an interest in its recreation outside of these and 
» (*s Symphony No, 4), Zvhathozsky ; Toccata and Fugue| develops the character and the innate discipline of the 
ty Fra The Dorian’), Bach. | boys for their own good. Therefore it is that the wide 
minded choirmaster nowadays so often makes his choir into 


Alfred S. Timeke, St. Laurence, Brondesbury— 





yt Sonata No. I, Wende/ssohn; Andante Meditativo, | a troop of Scouts. 
7; Capriccio alla Sonata, Fumava/li. Of course with a nation like ours, where we are indi- 
Assac EF. Mather, St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Andrew-by- | vidualistic and can seldom work in true co-operation (there 
Allegr the-Wardrobe—Passacaglia (Sonata No. 8), Aheinierger ; | would be fewer industrial disputes if we could !), to have dual 
No. gue in C minor, Back. (Miss Muriel M. Rogers | control, choirmaster 7 Scoutmaster, in a choir-troop, is 
ayed violin solos: Sonata in A, HYande/; Aria, Adam | to ask for trouble. Che ideal arrangement is for the choir- 
-Fan ; Concerto in E, Bach.) master himself to be Scout-master, or to depute the duty to 


Ww 4 > ~ . > . . . ~ } : 
WL. ALR rts, St. James, Clacton-on-Sea—Overture, | one of his choirmen who is also fitted thereto by being a 











Siroe,’ } ; Pastorale and two Chorale Preludes, | ‘ boy-man.’ 
% 4; Meditation in Ancient Tonality, Harvey Grace ; Where this is impossible, and an outside Scout-master has 
gue, . , to be employed, he must remember that the boys are 
ie definitely on duty with their choir and that Scouting must 

ee ee be fitted in to meet the demands of the choirmaster. 

a 1G. Allen, choirmaster and organist, St. Peter’s On the whole it helps a choir to efficiency where its boys 
i rch, Norwich. are Scouts. But there is something far higher than mere 
ina tr I. Griffiths, assistant music-master, Denstone | choir efficiency open to thechoirmaster. Through the Scout 





“4 training we are endeavouring to make good various little 
© P A. Grinyer, choirmaster and organist, St. Paul’s,| points in the education of the average boy which for 
Hill }one reason or another are not included in the regular 
school curriculum, and which are nevertheless important to 
his make-up asa citizen to-day. We develop, ‘x/er alia, his 








las Stimson, choirmaster and organist, Sidcup 
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physical health and strength ; but we want to balance this 
with such artistic sense as will raise the standard of his 
tastes, his moral tone, and his enjoyment of life. 
rhis is a big step, but one that is vitally needed. 
The art which comes most readily to hand to this end is 
sic. Self-expression through music is natural to the 
thing, and is therefore easily developed, so that I 

am hoping to see the wider extension of the experiment 
which een made in several cases of making Scout 
choirs. If those who understand music care to 
give a little of talent to its encouragement in this 
way, its standard can be put onto a widespread and elevated 
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thei vers il greater 


Newman, 
rnal, misquotes my er int eptember issue. 
never mentioned his Man and Artist’ ; 
six wores within brackets— 
; This disposes of his charge against 

I \ yeaking of the attitude of the English press 
generally, incl of ¢ Mr. Ne an’s own con 
tributi during the last ears: that is, fro 
the p So much is quite 
clear from my letter. 

As to Mr. Newmar 


stand his 


“Wagner as 


e words referring to it—the 


yurse 
twenty 


f his first Study in 
’s disclaimer, I am at a loss to under- 
In his book, ‘Wagner as Man and 
the earlier portion, down to p. 145, 
be described as a compilation from Praeger, 
Ilornstein, Kapp, and a few others (I it Hanslick 
because, although strongly prejudiced, he does not belong 
that ga/cre). From these he quotes whole pages of 
letters and gs. In his earlier Study he extracts from 
Max Nordau a piece of particularly malicious scandal. All 
1 are of Jewish extraction, but the writer 


meaning. 
Artist’ (Dent, | j 


might almost 


writings 


whom I have named 
principally in view was Herr Julius Kapp, a 
journalist living at Berlin, who has for many years been 
active in ferreting out prurient gossip about Wagner, Liszt, 
and others. I have said all that is needful about him in my 
article in A/usic and Letters for last January, and need not 
repeat it here. 

I have replied to Mr 


do sO. 


whom I had 


Newman because he invited me to 
But for the future Tam sure you will understand 
and forgive my saying that if he wishes me to take any 
notice of what he writes he must moderate his tone. He 
need not observe ‘ old-fashioned courtesy’ if he dislikes it, 
but surely in England a controversy can be carried on 


between literary men without their calling each other liars. | 


nr 
I add that in referring to the Jewish press | 
insult to a great people, for whom I have the highes: 
respect. But there are Jews and Jews, just as there = 
Christians and Christians, and as a class they have receive! 
strong provocation from Wagner, for which the lower ep 
have sometimes thought fit to retaliate by defaming him. — 
Yours, Xc., G. AIN H 


interd > 


We sent Mr. Hight’s letter to Mr. Ernest Newmar 
who replies as follows. —EwitTor. } 
Sixk,—Mr. Hight’s letter merely heightens his 


ea Origir 
offence. To 


inaccuracy he now adds disingenuousnes 
He would have your readers believe that wher 
“Mr. Newman draws for his material from t} 
scandalous Jewish Press of Germany 
to my ‘ Wagner as Man and Artist.’ He then proceeds 
show that he was referring to that yk by Claiming tha 
the sentence quoted does apply to it To what els 
indeed, he be referring My ea Study 
Wagner’ was almost entirely a st him as 
musician, poet, and thinker. It was only in the final page 
that I said something about Wagner the man, and the 
only in so far as his physique, temperament, and healt 
bore upon the character of his work. I ‘ extracted’, 
* particularly malicious scandal’ from Max Nordau; ever 
now Mr. [light cannot be accurate. I indeed referred ir 
foot-note to some article or other by Norda fal 
that I have now completely forgotten; but | 
“extract” a single sentence from it, and I indicated 5 
disagreement with Nord 

Mr. Hight, whatever he may say, [ y hax 
had the long out-of-print volume of 1899 in his mind whe 
he wrote his first letter to you, for it contains no ‘scandal 
material drawn from the German Jewish Press. _ Eis secos 
paragraph, indeed, is a confession that, spite of 
disclaimer, it was my *‘ Wagner as Man 
he was libelling. Pressed for details, 
us far as saying that the first hundr 
pages of my (z.e., the whole of the 
the man) ‘might almost be 
from Praeger’ and others. In n 
ompilation’ from 
only twice, 


he said tha 
he notortovs 
he was t referring 


could 


(rN«x 


did n 


OOK 


lescribed 


these 
name is mentioned and 
though Praeger as a whole is now ri 
belated revelation by Wagner 
Laussot episode (so long and so 
Wahnfried and its gave reasons 
the Praeger was not 
point, inaccurate as he is in the details 

[ discussed the JL.aussot affair for 
carefully examining all the original documents 
only referred to in a foot-note at the itl 
to show that he is wrong. Mr. Hight’s 
‘scandalous’ material from Praeger thus 

down citation, with a partial repudiation, 
lines of trivial chatter. 

As for Baron Hornstein, the only use I have ma 
is to quote in full the texts of the letters that 
between his father and Wagner in IdS®I, 
Hornstein was a Jew 


they a 


himsel 
carefully 
satellites 


wholly romancing 


to a 


Apparen 
for Mr. Hight, this citation 
two very ordinary letters becomes a drawing for mater 


so, 


upon ‘the notoriously scandalous Jewish Press 
Germany ’! 

Whether Julius Kapp is a Jew or not I cannot saj 
any case it is irrelevant. If any of the material I qu 
from him is * scandalous ’°—which no one would assert 
Mr. Hight—then it is Wagner, not Kapp, who must 
censured, for Wagner wrote the letters, while Kapp mere 
published them. I know of no ‘ prurient gossip’ in Kapr 
pages; for Mr. Hight everybody is prurient or malicious 
scandalous who gives the whole facts about Wagner! 
man instead of concealing half of them. In trying to pais 
the portrait of the real Wagner I naturally made use of a 
the available material ; and my book is not a compilation 
from scandalous sources, but an attempt to reconstruct the 
man impartially from (1) his autobiography, (2) his o¥ 
letters, (3) letters to him and about him, (4) the remits 
ences of those who knew him.— Yours, Xc., 


ERNE 
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I interg , THE R.C.O. ORGAN TESTS 

te highe c.—In the Examiners’ Report on the A.R.C.O. 
S there are sing testS, as given in your August issue, it is stated 
ten ‘Tt is note worthy that there were still some instances 
sing him, — t candidates playing with 16-ft. tone alone, the result, 
H > a very low passage, being a vague murmur. Some 

: ild usually be combined with the 10-ft. 





t. tone S ‘ 





attention has been drawn t 





f times that 






































The number 
se defect in candidates’ playing prompts me to wonder 
ether there is not a possibility that, owing to the 
vliar nature of the examination room, and the conse- 
ent voicing the pipes, there may be avad sfots in the 
nity of t caminers’ corner, which occur sometimes 
: shen bass stopped pipes are in use. Would it not give 
. coe nidence to candidates were tests specially made in this 
: ‘ snection, to see whether certain 8-ft. stops when added to 
ae » pedal Bourdon do not, in that part of the room wher 
a » examiners sit, and under similar conditions which 
hen os revail d ring actual examination, give the aural illusion 
ah nly 10-ft. stops being in use ? 
mr sr be it from me to suggest an error on the part of the 
beh ners, t aving regard to the frequency of this matter 
nae oe to, I beg to suggest, in the interests of can- 













































their teachers, that a definite statement from 
authorities would remove any doubts on this 
sip nt.—Your J. H. R NA [> 
lid n aster f 25 
e a proof of Mr. Dixon’s letter to the R.C.O., 
a the following reply. —Epiro 
Sin—A stical freak s as that suggested by your 
re ent Mr. Di is, I believe, quite possible, but I 
2 ne y say there are no dead spots in the organ 
mat the R.C.O. ; in fact, the acoustical properties of t! 
Pw are such that the effect of performances on the organ is 
° ge nfully clear and exact—there is noecho or i)lusion of any 
va I tr Mr. Dixon’s letter will draw increased 
— ntion to the ill-selection of the pedal stops to which the 
, aminers have so often referred. Yours, C., 
The Royal liege of Organist H LIA ‘N 
ws gton Gore, S.W.7 
lited, 
Madar IRGANISTS’ SALARIES 
Uf Sik. As a regular reader of the A/usiva! 7% I have 
0 etimes noticed an indication of a slightly hostile fee ing 
this e part of the professional towards the amateur musician. 
ES ise that this feeling of exclusiveness is quite natural, 
leration beneficial, as sustaining efficiency, \c. 
r September issue the matter is brought up in a 
h does injustice to the amateur musician. 
nian,’ writing on organists’ salaries, says 
: ‘Who is going to qualify [7.e., by taking the R.C.O 
= hoir-training diploma} when the large majority of the 
ergy are bent on ousting the professional organist, and 
pointing t more or less incompetent or untrained 
ics amateur Many of the clergy are blind and deaf to the 
a ppeal of really good music and to efficient choir- 
mate — 
pe I not read into these words anything that 
xonian’ does not mean, but I should like to point out 
- f my brother-incompetents that many of us @ 
Iq Q. diplomas in organ-playing, and that as 
sert can hold our own with the average pro- 
aust ona \s for training, it would be interesting to know 
mer Proportion of schoolmasters (usually musico-specialists) 
Kap ng amateur wganists, I fancy it would be higher than 
: ¢number of business-men thus engaged. What occupa- 


Nn could be 


0 tter equip a man for a choirmaster’s job thar 
at of music-teacher in a school? During his training 
nities for observation and practice in voice 
which the best 


ne 





pPpor 
oduction and the teaching of music, 











lat 

uct th ‘ccoutred musical academy must find it hard or impossible 

is owe » provide, Class-teaching is his own particular job ; 

emit sipline a daily matter. If he cannot compose a fugue, 
*.2¢ on that account the worse choirmaster or organist ? 

™ se ene husiasm is generally greater because the time 
‘voted to his duties is by way of being a diversion. 





*‘Oxonian’ goes on to say that ‘many of the clergy 

are blind and deaf to the appeal of really good music’— 
| for all the world as though the professional musician has 
the monopoly of musical taste. Does it need a great deal 
of specialised knowledge and acquired skill to get a simple 
anthem sung in musicianly and artistic fashion? Is no 
amateur capable of achieving this feat ? 

Many amateurs are qualified and trained, and are com- 
petent to make as great asuccess of an organist-choirmaster’s 
job as any professional musician ; also emphatically musical 
taste is not the property of the latter. 


either hold an organist’s post nor 
g 


I may add that I 
possess a R.C.O. diploma; so I am not out to blow my own 
trumpet. — Yours, e.. CiirForD C, Hopat 


41, Fieldway Crescent, N.=. 


S I agree with the Editor that ‘plenty of scope for 
pupils’ is an inducement and a blessing, but not when used 
is a ‘ bait,’ as is so often the case. One is surprised to find 


the gardener and verger being put on the same level as the 
Evidently we are to presume it costs nothing to 
educate a musician. I do not agree that the churches are 
in such economic straits the Editor would have u 
believe, except through their own management, or mis- 
Where the right man is at the head, @-., 


organist. 


as 


management. 


the Vicar, there will always be a congregation and sound 
finance, for people require a good lead: at least, that has 
been my experience. . 

I could name a number of churches where there is any 


amount of wealth represented in the congregation, but the 
people so blessed are hard headed business men who do 
not beyond their noses matters outside their owr 

With such it ts 1estion of cutting their coat 


trade. not a qu 
according to their cloth, but of getting the cheapest man of 


se in 


e 


a semi-professional type. Did space permit I could adduce 
numerous examples which have come under my notice 
recently. I willgive one. Inthe September A/uszcal 7ime 
there was a post advertised at a salary of 450—I belies 


the retiring organist was getting 460, 
[ learn from those in possession of the facts that there is an 
f and that the 


of 


wealth centred around the church, 


amount 
it are quite willing to pay well for good musi 


people with 


in their own households ; but that so far as the church ts 
concerned they are out for a man at 450, be he professiona 
or amateur. I have not the slightest doubt that this chure 


could afford to offer at least thirty pounds more if the Vicar 
lisposed to do so. Yet in spite of assessing the post at 
1 low figure, this church expects to get 


a good choir 
trainer to fill the vacancy. 

I am afraid, however, that organists have only themselves 
hey have n 


to blame for the present state of affairs 
organization which can give weight to any demands that 


they may urge, and even if they had, no doubt th 
amateur would always be willing to step into any post for a 
smaller figure than a professional man would accept. Mear 
while the professional jealousy that is rife is enough to 
make angels weep.—Y ours, 

AN‘ I F.R.C.O 


Rs -R.C.O self a happy man if he 
has a decent organ to play on, can maintain a good choir, 
and can make ends meet. There are probably many of us 
who find teaching music a pleasure, and the Sunday services 
More than a year ago I refused an increase o! 
if our people 
Bad music | 


S! Let ‘I > count hi 


the reverse. 
salary, and lately offered to play voluntarily, 
take up the question of a better instrument. 

a worse evil than a meagre salary. —Yours, Xc., 


i This correspondence must now cease. —E1)1 


MUZIO CLEMENTI 
Stx,—My attention has been drawn to 
your September issue to notes that I wrote 


concerning Muzio Clementi. 

I am very glad to think that there are still people living 
at Evesham who are interested in the famous composer and 
in the circumstances of his death there, but I cannot confess 


to having been responsible for a book with such a title as 


a reference in 
some time ago 
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‘Evesham Jottings’ ! 


in his kindly note doubtless intended to refer to my 


‘Evesham and Four Shires Notes and Queries,’ where, in | 


vol. ii., page 154, there is the allusion to Muzio Clementi, 
which he quotes. Therein, the ‘M. W.’ to whom Miss 
Myra Taylor referred, stood for Mary Westwood—not Mary 
Webmore—and I referred to her by initials as she was then 
still alive. 


In the 1908, 


autumn of Dr. Max Unger and I made 


many additional inquiries concerning the sudden death of | 


Clementi at the Elm, Bengeworth, Evesham, on March I0, 
1832, for I had never been satisfied that Clementi had any 
property there. Dr. Unger had already published his book 
when, through the courteous medium of Mr. H. E, Hayes, 
of the Victoria Library, Worcester, we were informed that 
he (Mr. Hayes) had found a reference to Clementi’s death, 
in Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Thursday, March 15, 
1832, as follows : 
“On Saturday, aged 81, there died at his cottage in 
the Vale of Evesham, Mr. Clementi, the eminent 
composer and pianoforte player.’ 
rhe historian May, who doubtless knew Clementi well, 
‘rites of him—only a few years after his decease —as having 
died at Evesham, ‘whither he had a short time previously 
retired ’ (* History of Evesham,’ second edition, p. 410), 

So we may take it as fairly definitely established that 
Clementi’s ‘property’ to which he retired was a cottage in 
the vicinity of the Elm, and doubtless the old gentleman 

as taking his walks abroad, and looking in on one and 
another of his neighbours, when he was seized with a fatal 
heart-attack in the laundry of the Elm, an ‘eligible 
mansion’ close at hand. Certainly I have never found his 
name in any local documentary evidences of his period, and 
I have good reason to think that it may be safely assumed 
that he was the tenant and not the owner of the Bengeworth 
-—Yours, Xc., E. A. B. 
», Warkworth Street, Cambridge. 


cottage BARNARD. 


An article dealing with the above, and other Clementi 
matters. by Mr. Herbert Westerby. will appear in our next 
ssue, —| I 

4 CORRECTION 

your October issue you make 
the new hymn book which 
“Songs of Praise,’ but there is 
give a wrong impression, and I 
1 allow this letter to correct it. 

lhe are not Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, but a committee consisting of the aforementioned, 
Mr. Martin Shaw and Dr. l’ercy Dearmer.—Y ours, &c., 


Huserr J. Foss 


»—On page 932 of 
announcement of 
preparing, 
which may 
> glad if you wou 


now 
tsS1Or 


| 


editors of the book only 


Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, 
Warwick S 


juare, London, F.C.4 


IN DEFENCE O} 


,»— May I, as a vocalist 
" 


THE 


aspirant, 


GRAMOPHONE 


e permitted to raise 


vice ‘in defence of the gramophone’? I heartily 
Mr. Robertson of the Gramophone Company, 
asserts that the gramophone may be included 
among the musical instruments, and I think that with four 
years’ experience of what I find a most alluring hobby, I am 
jualified to make this statement. 
But with regard to its 
the gramophone can be 
leration, | 


agree 


when 


practical utility in vocal training, 
a blessing or a curse; it is 
ould guide our steps in this 
spects, particularly with regard to 
Dr. Ivimey. Io copy the great 
tal vocal giants cannot be attended with anything 

it disaster, for the English physical characteristics 

are quite inadequate to such demands being placed upon them 
Sir Ilenry Wood has written a most interesting pamphlet 
entitled, Infl f Gramophone on Musical 
Culture, Columbia Graphophone 


either 
, . think, that s 
matter. In some r 


I agree with 


The ence 

free by 
Company, in which he says 
. if you want to 
the devil, you will 
throats can f 


issued 
send a pretty-toned English 
send it to Italy. Very 


ywrce, yell, and bleat out 


My friend, Mr. Wythen Roberts, | 


a, 
open white notes in the style of the bad, modern 

Italian singers,’ 

Sir Henry also quotes the case of a young tenor wh 
having trained in London for about five years, went to 
Italy. When he returned, Sir Henry states that ‘his tone 
| had become shouty, white, and very tight on the top notes: 
| It ultimately transpiring that, having bought all Caryso’ 
| records, he had modelled his style upon these, With the 
| disastrous effects shown. “ 

There is, however, another side to the question, In ths 
course of my studies I have found the gramophone ae 
; inestimable value. Indeed it was that instrument whict 
| first instilled into me a love of singing, and suggested 
to me the possibility of a musical career, so | owe it a del 
I can never repay. 
| But as I have previously remarked, moderation sh uld 
| be used. The student should be careful not to merge hi 
| individuality into that of another singer, as was the case wit: 
| Sir Henry Wood’s young protégé, and not to expect his organ 
| to perform impossible tasks. Bearing these points in mind, 

I am sure he will find in the gramophone a most efficien 
|maestro. I heartily record my vote in defence of th: 
| gramophone both as a musical instrument and as a source 
| of instruction to vocal students, provided it is used in ¢} 
right way.—Yours, Xc., 

55, Kendall Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


* Basso-CANTANTE, 


CHRISTOPHER TYI 


Sirk,—In reply to Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright’s queries, | 
have much pleasure in taking them seriatim : 

(1.) Of course there is no absolute proof as to the exacr 
date of Tye’s birth or of his stay as a chorister at King 
College, Cambridge, but the date ‘1495’ may be taker 
as fairly certain for his birth-date, according to notes which 
I received from the late F. G. Edwards. His stay 2 
King’s College was from ‘about 1510 to 1515,’ according! 
Mr. James Gairdner. Christopher Tye was in the ct 
1527, and it would be very remarkable if two of the sam 
name were contemporary choristers. The fact of his Grace 
for the degree of Mus, D. at Cambridge, in 1536, referring 
to his fen year tudy in the art of music, and his having ba 
experience in feaching /oys, almost certainly points to 
lay-clerkship from 1526 to 1530 at King’s College. 

(2.) The date September 10, 1541, for the appointmer 
of Tye as master of the choristers and organist 
Ely Cathedral, is based on the assumption that Tye » 
one of the original members of the establishment, as 
was certainly acting in that capacity in 1542. Int 
connection, Mr. Arkwright may be anxious to leam | 
the date of Archdeacon Cox’s appointment as Archdeac 
of Ely was November 24, 1540, and not ‘1541,’ as giver 
in ‘Grove’; and it may also be of interest to mention U 
Cox was schoolmaster to King Edward VI. from Octoter 
1543, according to the Prince’s own journal. 

(3.) My statement that Tye, in the end, ‘ probably’verte 
to the ancient creed’ is merely its face-value, and I do! 
laim for it more than probability. I am sorry I cano 
agree with Mr. Arkwright as to Tye being a mar 
‘extreme simplicity, not to say guilelessness, in 
outside his music,’ for assuredly he secured 
preferment in the Anglican Church, no doubt owing t 
friend, Bishop Cox.—Y ours, Ac., 

( » 1925. We Bie 

P.S.—I need scarcely add that I gladly welcome 4 
corrections in or additions to the present series of * 
Tudor Composers’ on which I have been 
throw new light. 


GRATTAN FLO 


( Der 


endeavouring 


A RECORD OF AN ANCIENT SONG SCHOO: 
SiR,—Will you be so kind as to allow me the hospital 
of your paper to inform your readers that I have written # 
account of the Grammar and Song Schools of Southwe 
Minster, or Cathedral, from the records pres rved int 
Library here? Both schools were probably in existence t 
1020; the earliest documentary evidence I have found date 

from the beginning of the !5th century. The book 


hundred and four pages contains iists of the masters 
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» schools, the organists, singing-men, and choristers, 

i also interesting details as to the musical services. As 

4 as sufficient orders are received the book will be printed 

Copies should be ordered at once from Mr. 

Place, Southwell, Notts. The price is 
W. A. JAMES 


raria Se rs aster 


—\ou 


THE 
Sin. —Of late years it has become the fashion in some 

anters to decry the type of production employed by singers 
igher opera. 

Mr, Travers Adams, in common with others whose 

sinions he endeavours to support, would appear to favour 

actionary school of thought (see August 


TH LURE Ot VIBRATO 


somew hat re 


vat the striking brilliancy, penetration, vitality, 
, of the production used by the leading artists in 
lay is ‘unsuitable for purely beautiful effect,’ 
explanation. It is a question whether 

who now frequent grand opera would 
words ‘subjected to the INDIGNITY of 


Modern modes of expression imperatively | 


emand modern methods of voice-production. 
Mr, Travers Adams will hardly deny that vocalization 
ws the law of progress in common with other arts and 
W. E. BELL-PORTER 
hey ag * 


reference to Mr. Travers Adams’s letter in 
ical Times, may I say, without any wish to 
urteous, that I sincerely think his statements are 
It is news to me, and to others, to learn that 
1f voice-production employed nowaiays in 
juite unsuitable for purely beautiful effect,’ 
s so unfavourably with that of a past school. 
s surely recognises that the demands of 
n grand opera at present are incomparably more 
in former times. I notice that his criticism is 
tive. Will he state specifically what he 
x technically with the production he criticises 
nequivocally, and explain the remedy ? 
can assure him that a considerable number of people 
await this information with interest. —Yours, \c., 


SMALL. 


destru 


Harcourt Avenue, Southend. PEARCI 


yrrespondence was sent Mr. Travers 
e reply is subjoined.—Eprror. ] 

Sik, —The statements I supply below may answer Mr. 

Porter's theory of the progressiveness of modern voice 


i Mr. Small’s ‘demands of expression in 


\pril, 1910, the words of Signor Carugati 
... the old 
und all powerful, 

are very rare.’ 


robust voices capable of 


are no more 


f , January 29, 1925, Signor Battistini wrote 
This century does not bring forth fine and lasting 
ices, for there is no one left to train the potential 
hat there are. I myself am sixty-eight years of 
have been singing in public all over the world 
ceasingly ever sin I was about twenty-one. No 
ce wh has not started its career with perfect 
duction could possibly stand the strain. 
voice is an instrument the most fragile and 
iment in the world. Before it can be used, 
built and seasoned with the same care 
1 in making a Stradivarius violin. Unless a 
1 time and care in the actual building of 
is attempting to draw perfect sound fron 
nt not only imperfect, but incomplete in its 


| We know from their writings, that the old Italian masters 
bes repute taught that the voice should be ‘propped up’ 
above the throat, meaning that the lawful pressure should 
| be distributed over the upper resonators—the head cavities, 
| the mouth, the pharynx, and the inside of the larynx, as 
| well as the chest. Nowadays these upper resonators appear 
|to receive little use, most of the sound seeming to be 
confined to the bottom of the throat. This is ‘Ae tragedy 
in practice, because of the loss of that special resonance 
which is responsible for body, richness, volume, and beauty, 
as well as mere loudness. The school represented by the 
present writer can hardly be called reactionary. But I am 
asked to state a remedy. That is rather a long story; I will 
do my best, in as few words as possible. Commence your 
training on the upper middle notes, and descend, singing 
lightly and gently. On the higher notes, sing as lightly as 
possible, and with very small breath pressure. Do not 
employ full breath pressure and vocal power at the 
beginning of training. Use the closed vowel vo (the old 
Italian masters used it to cause the larynx to descend on the 
upper notes). Sing gentle, dreamy kinds of songs; leave 
severely alone, at first, boisterous, warlike, noisy tunes. 
This initial practice will encourage high and forward 
placing. When a proper mould has been formed above 
the cords, and the larynx descends naturally, the open 
vowels can be admitted, and power and volume can be 
increased. Af is a guttural, and must at first be sparingly 
ised for that reason. Practice at full power and volume 
must be left to a comparatively late stage. The greatest 
point of all is to lift the pressure off the vocal cords as much 
as possible, and especially to bring it up into the nasal 
cavities. But I am afraid your space will not allow me to 
levote more time to this subject at present. If either of 
your contributors, or any teacher, or medical man, really 
interested in ghe subject will send me his address, I will 
send him gratis a copy of my latest book, which deals fully 
with the matter.—Yours, \c., H. TRAVERS ADAMS. 
16, Warwick Avenue, W.2. 


AN AMENDE 

Sir,—With reference to my book, ‘ Wagner’s Musi 
Drama of The Ring,’ recently reviewed in your columns, 
I should be extremely grateful if you would allow me t 
correct an unintentional error in courtesy and recognitior 

Ihe quotations from Wagner’s essay, ‘ Die Wibeliingen, 
appearing in chap. 2, are, of course, from William Ashton 
Ellis’s translation of Wagner’s prose works, published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul lhe copyright of the prose works 
and all other published literarv works of the late W. A. Ellis 
is vested in Mr. T. Francis Howell, by whose kind permis 
sion the above-mentioned are reproduced. |! 
now desire to make acknowledgment of this permission, and 
to express regret for its inadvertently not having been made 
in my book Anticipating your courtesy in giving publicity 
to this statement.—Y ours, Xc., I ARCHER LERO\ 


quotations 


Sevenoaks 


( er, 1925 


PIANOFORTE TRANSCRIPTIONS 
,—It is amazing to note that writers on the subject o 
pianoforte transcriptions usually skirt or shirk the questior 
of the pianoforte concerto, wherein pianoforte and orchestra 
often have identical phrases to play. If a pianoforte 
transcription is quite unable to do justice to an orchestral 
theme and eve vers, it follows that in a pianoforte concert 
an injustice is often inflicted on one of the two parties. 
Let any one who nurses this theory take a well-knit work lik 
the César Franck Variations, and pick out which themes were 
conceived orchestrally and which pianistically. I wish him 
joy !—Yours, Xc., ROBERT LOREN 
26, St. James’s Mansions, N.W.0, 


Sik 


CHOIR CONTROL AND ORGANIZATION 
Sir,—Referring to an article entitled ‘A New 
of Choir Control and Organization,’ by Mr. H. F. Thiel 
in your October issue, I do not wish to rob him of any 
credit that attaches to an idea which, in his case, has suc! 
admirable results. Fifteen years ago, however, I inaugurated 


System 
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a similar system, which I have adopted in all other churches 
to which I have been promoted. In my scheme I have five 
divisions—or, as I prefer to call them, classes—consisting 
of (1) head boys; 2) senior boys ; (3) junior boys ; 
(4) junior-junior boys; (5) probationers. There are four 
boys in class (1), six each in classes (2), (3), and (4), and as 
many as can be accommodated in class (5). The pay is 
graded accordingly, and the head boys are given a bonus of, 
Say, 2 a quarter, strangely enough as it may seem to 
Mr. Thiele, as a guarantee of good behaviour and attention 
to their special duties. Promotions take place quarterly, 
but my head-boys have no say in the matter, as surely it is 
ne for the choirmaster, and for him alone. Promotion 
depends chiefly on the ability to point any given verse in 
the Psalms, as this is, to my mind, an essential qualification 
for a church choirboy. 

With regard to reading music, I, with Mr. Thielé, feel 

difficult it is to devote any of the precious time o 
rehearsal to this, and I thank him for his suggestions, 
though perhaps he is claiming too much when he states 
that the boys are ‘able to make a really creditable exhibition 

first time they tackle new music’ after eight short 
ons in theory of music. 

I am all out with Mr. Thiele in giving the boys more 
responsibility whenever possible, but I have not found in 
an experience of some twenty years that there are many boys 
to whom any of the choirmaster’s authority can be delegated, 
and I have regretfully to observe that it is most often the 
older boys who soonest get out of control. Of course 
circumstances alter cases, and the class of boy has a good 
deal to do with it. Generally, however, I think choirmasters 
would not find it wise to have the choir (of boys) ‘run 
entirely by the boys themselves.’ Boys are boys, and with 

his proneness to error on occasion, the choirmaster is 

2 one most likely to be just and impartial where merit or 

inishment are concerned 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Thiele for reopening a subject 
which must be of great interest to all those who pursue 
the none-too-easy task of forming and training a choir 

ys. — Yours, Xc., H. R. LAMpPLuGH 

* Miranshah,’ 

Caritcn Street, 
Bridlington. 


\ NEW DIPLOMA 
ecently I passed a church where an organ recital 
ed to be given by an organist who had after his 
S.A.L.’ Can you inform me what these letters 
nify Yours, Xc., HERBERT Hop 
5, Streatham Place, S.W.2. 
We can’t.—E 


Sbarps and Flats 


ne day —-— got so many inspirations all at once that he 
down thirty mornings running and composed both the 
sic and the tunes of thirty songs. —Hannen Swa 
Each programme contains about half-a-dozen Chorale 
Preludes . . . and fills up with a Fantasia by M. Passacaglia. 


Diavolo’ 
‘Lille des fees’ 
Any of she above compositions 


ay be purchased from Messrs. 


)p.m.—Women’s Hour. Tlouse-cleaning. (Beethoven. ) 
lin programme in Mai Lith . 
thought Stracciari’s Serenade from the ‘ Damnation of 
ist’ apoor effort. I never heard a less Satanic sneer: it 


inded rather like an old gentleman clearing his throat in 


a OY t Va n 


. « « that Salvation Army Symphony in A flat by Sir 
Edward Elgar, which is one of the most conspicuous 
nonuments of banality in modern music.—/!”. 7. Zurn 


Sirty Dears Ago 


From the .)/usical Times of November, 1563: 


The opposition of Lord Dudley to the Worcester Festirg 
has had the etfect of testing the general feeling $0 thorough}, 
as to set the question permanently at rest ; and we = 
happy to say that the Festival of the Three Choirs is like), 
in consequence, to be placed on a more solid foundation 
than ever. We learn from the /!/ orcestershire Chron; 
that the Dean and Chapter, at a meeting in the Chapt, 
Room, ‘agreed to grant the use of the Cathedral ar 
College Hall, as usual, for the Musical Festival next year, 
agreeably to the request made to them by the commits 
formed for the promotion of the Festival.’ 

The Meeting of the Church Congress at Norwich, whic 
commenced on October 3, has not been the means , 
calling forth any startling opinions on the present state 
ecclesiastical music, although the much-vexed question 
the Anglican and Gregorian Chant has been again ventilate 
The illustrated lecture, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, Mus, Doe 
was an intellectual attempt to disprove what we shoy 
imagine even the wildest Gregorian fanatic would scarce 
believe, that ‘God’s ancient people,’ as the lecturer terme; 
them, could ever have handed down any set form of scals 

| to be exclusively used in divine worship. There can be » 
doubt that the Church Tones served their purpose exceed 
ingly well in their day ; but as music advanced as a science 
the ear became less satisfied with this crude form of chan 
and * Gregorianism’ on its own merits, and not from its 
associations, speedily found the utmost difficulty in asserting 
its power. Dr. Dykes, on the whole, appeared clearly 
favour of adopting exclusively the Anglican Chant ; but we 
regret that there was no discussion upon the question, as 
appears perfectly fair that at a ‘ Congress’ everybody wi 
brings some knowledge upon the subject should 
permitted to speak. 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Inder this headin, we insert, free of charge, announ- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Viola player wanted for string quartet. Weekly practice— 
T. L. Founpb, 79, Worple Koad, Wimbledon, S.W 
Lady vicla player seeks practice in chamber and orchestra 
music. S.W. London preferred. —Omeca, c/o Jf 
Pianist (medium ability) wishes to meet fairly capable 

violinist for mutual practice. Highbury or Islington 
districts preferred. —L. M. G., c/o A/usical Times. 
Pianist wishes to meet two other ladies (violin and ’ce!l 
to form trio for mutual practice. Birmingham distric 
—Miss Doris Brookes, * Fairfield,’ Eastern Roa 
Selly Park, Birmingham. 
Contralto and tenor, with well-trained 
complete quartet. bBirmingham.—<A. B 

Tiana 
Violinist (medium ability) wanted to join ’cellist and pian 

for mutual practice of orchestral music. Mondays anc 


lhursdays, 7.30 to 9.30, and Sundays, 7 to‘ 
20, Oseney Crescent, Kentish Town, N.W.1. 

Soprano wishes to meet young lady accompanist for mutua 
practice. West London.—Sorkano, c/o J/usical Time 

Good viola player wanted to complete string quartet! 
chamber music. ‘Quantity of good music.—ll 
31, Eardley Road, Streatham, S.W.10. : 

Violinist wishes to meet pianist who is a good sight-reader 
and accompanist, for weekly practice.—R. S., ¢/o Musica 
Las. ‘ 

Two violinists (amateur) wanted to join violist and ‘cellist 
for practice of string quartets. Bradford or Shiple} 
districts. —J. B., ©2, Leeds Road, Windhill, Shipley, 
Yorks. 

Violinist wishes to meet good amateur pianist, one evening 
a week, for mutual practice. Classical music. West 


mndon.—W. E. F., c/o Dfusical 77 
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siritone wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. 
“vennington cistrict.—VOCALIsT, 13, Guinness Buildings, 
Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. 

meet other players to form 
NE, 13, Ardberg Road, S. E.24. 
“alist (Soprano) wishes to meet lady accompanist for 
mutual practice. One evening a week. Near Clapham.— 

197, Elmhurst Mansions, Clapham, S. W. 4. 

~ yocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
' G. L, 53, Schubert Road, East Putney, 


jinist wishes to string 


yartet.—I J 


juartet for fortnightly 
12, Beverley 


vanted to complete 
er classical music. —PROSSER, 
Road, Barnes, 5. W.13. 
The Tudor Singers have a vacancy for a light tenor. 
‘wading and regularity essential. Meetings at Victoria 
every Friday at 6,30.—C, J. BArEs, 16, Arterberry Road, 
Vimbledon, S. W.20. 
s to meet accomplished pianist for mutual 
concertos, Xc., from Bach to ultra- 
,c/o OS, Princes Road, Middlesbrough. 


st violinist 
practice of e3 


Good 


stist WISD« 


\L ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


term and new academic year began on 

It is satisfactory to record that the number 

er been larger, the total approximating 

staff dinner of the professors was 

, October 3, and at this function, the 

ew session, the Advisory Boards—under the 
d subject to the advice of which the 
f the institution proceeds—were elected. 
have been functioning for twelve months, 

innovation has proved strikingly successful. Mr. 

ewart Macpherson, the convener of the Advisory Board 
. harmony and composition, in a few words happily 
feelings of the staff towards this inspiration of 


He said : 


erations arf 


by a delightful 
Discussion been free and uncon- 
many of us have been brought into 
another in a more or less intimate 


been marked 


has 


he meetings have 


1 with one 
atmosphere. 
therefore, that this new institution will be 

to the advantage of the business of the Academy 

he good of the body corporate. 
The main feature of the first fortnightly concert held on 
t ‘tober 10, in the Duke’s Hall, was the address 
Mr. McEwen spoke 


vious, 


interval by the Principal. 


ntship,’ with special reference to the recruits who | 


i recently entered the Academy. Very aptly he quoted 
1 beginning 


en in his blindness bows down to wood and 


no orders—unless they is ‘is own.’ 


text could have been chosen, for, as 
McEwen pointed out, young people are prone to 
essive centralisation of interests and actions 

lual self, a state of affairs inimical to 
satisfaction in any community. These 

and to the point, given at the beginning 

each term, are admirable from every point 
common-sense precepts are applicable not 

ind old students, but to many whose student 

sare long past, and the advice tendered is so sound, and 
such a genuine spirit of comradeship, that all who 

lust realise its worth and import. Adverting to the 

, it had many points of interest, too many, indeed, 
tdetailed reference, but particular commendation may be 
n formance of two movements of Beethoven’s 


more apposite 


5 and 19, gatherings of some eight hundred 

schools in the Borough of Marylebone 

e hei 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 
€ series are diverse, and include books, shells, the Zoo, 
Mr. Macpherson will be assisted by students 
the Acade 


Duke’s Hall, to listen to talks on music | 
The subjects dealt with in| 


, and the art will be treated in such a way | 


as to give the young people some idea of what it means, 
and what is its scope. At the first of the two talks on music 
the chair will be taken by Alderman Sir Henry F. New; 
and on November I9 the chairman will be Alderman 
E. Sanger. 

The following scholarships have been awarded: 
Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship (pianoforte) to Phyllis D. 
Sellick (Ilford), Gwenyth E. Misselbrooke, Kathleen E. 
Fenton, Marion G. J. McTurk, Inez M. Tognolini, and 
Esther Lewin being highly commended. Annie M. Child 
Scholarship (elocution) to Norah M. Lynch (London), 
Hilda M. Coxhead being highly commended, and Beryl N 
Oldrey and Jacob L. A. Punt comm:nded. Sisselle Wray 
Scholarship (female vocalists) to Phyllis M. Bonner( London), 
Vera D. B. Kneebone being very highly commended. 
Parepa-RKosa Scholarship (female vocalists) to Elizabeth M. 
Davies (Brynyfolin Dyffryn), Jane FE. Evans and Mary G. 

being highly commended. Broughton Packer Bath 
John M. Richards (Llandaff, 


Ross 
Scholarship (violoncello) to 
Glam. ), Stephen Blythe, Pierre Roberjot, and Henry Elmar 
being highly commended. Sainton-Dolby Scholarship 
female vocalists) to Gwendolene M. Embley (Blackburn), 
Ethel Alleway being highly commended, and Elizabeth M. 
Davies and Muriel G. R. Birch Jones commended. 
Thomas Threlfall Scholarship (organ) to Edward G. P. 
Biggs (Westcliff-on-Sea), William F. Glock being highly 
commended. Macfarren Scholarship (composition) to 
Robert O. Edwards , Monica Myatt being 
highly commended Mence Smith Scholarship 
(female vocalists) to Hilda Warren (Ilkeston), Agnes RP. 
Thornton beng commended. John Stokes Scholarship 
(baritones) to Alexander L. Morphy (Ballinorig, Tralee), 
Howard C. Lighten being commended. John Stokes Open 
Scholarship (laritones) to Francis M. Ryan (Coulsdon), 
Edwin Stevens being commended. Edward and Anne Seguin 
Scholarship (male vocalists) to Daniel E. Jones (London) 
Elizabeth Stokes Open (supplementary) Scholarship 
(pianoforte) to Dorothy Valentine Manley (Blackburn). 
Walter Stokes Scholarship (tenors) to Wilfred Thomas 
Miles (Ystradgfodwg), Frank Southwell being very highly 
commended, and James Topping and Thomas R. A. 
Hlanson commended. 

Ada Lewis Scholarships have been awarded as follows: 
Conducting, to Maurice FE. Miles (Epsom). Violin, t 
Percy John Dyer (Croydon), William A. E. Ward and 
Mary J. Townshend being highly commended, and Mary F. 
Davy commended Pianoforte (two scholarships), to 
Mary J. Townshend (Hastings) and Josephine C. Harrison 
London), Marion G. J. McTurk, Kathleen E. Fenton, 
Inez M. Tognolini, and Ione Constanduros being highly 
commenced. 


( London 
George 


ROYAL COLLE( OF MUSIC 


With a very large influx of new pupils, the College 
assembled for the Christmas term on September 21. By 
the time these lines are in print some half-dozen of a list 
of nearly thirty concert and operatic fixtures will have 
taken | lace. 

Foremost among the operatic events will be the perform 
ance of Nicholas Gatty’s * Tempest’ as the first production 
under the new ‘ Ernest Palmer scheme for Opera Study,’ in 
which Sir Ernest Palmer has followed up his generous 
encouragement of concert artists and composers with a 
similar endowment for the furtherance of opera study. 

Students whose work lies in the direction of the study 
and practice of orchestral music enjoyed a great opportunity 
of making early acquaintance with the newest of new 
compositions early in the term, for the London renearsals of 
the Leeds Festival took place in the College concert hall. 
Novelties by Holst, Coates, Respighi, Bax, and Vaughan 
Williams were rehearsed for the first time ; hence a student 
possessed of daring, tempered with discrimination, was 
enabled to form his own opinion on some highly important 
contributions to music, unhampered or unassisted by pre- 
conceived notions acquired from other people’s views. 
Possibly the most spectacular feature of these rehearsals was 
}the magnificent splendour of the London Symphony 
| Orchestra sailing in triumph through the unfamiliar and 
uncharted seas of Holst’s new ‘Choral’ Symphony. 
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A grievous loss has been sustained by the College through 
the sudden death on October 14 of Mr. Herbert Sharpe, a 
member of the Board of Professors and a Fellow of the 
College. Mr. Sharpe had been intimately connected with 
the College for nearly fifty years, for he was one of the 
original scholars of the National Training School, the fore- 
runner of the College. On the foundation of the College in 
1883, he joined the teaching staff, and from that time 
onward enjoyed such love and affection of his fellow teachers 
and pupils as rarely fall to the lot of any man, save through 
whole-hearted devotion and unswerving faithfulness to great 
ideals. 


rRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

lhe past three or four initial weeks of the current term 
have been crowded with interest. Following Sir Dan 
Godfrey’s widely-noticed address to students, on the subject 
of ‘Music as a Career,’ came the very useful lecture of 
Mr. Ostrovsky on his system of * Hand-Training for Instru- 
mental Players.” The lecturer showed how by special 
exercises calling for the aid, in a number of cases, of some 
mechanical appliances of his own invention, natural defects 
‘f formation or lack of developed freedom of the hand could 
be modified or remedied. He emphasised the point that his 
system was one quite apart from the question of the mental 
control of the hand 

Vocal and pianoforte recitals by the students have been 
demonstration of ‘Chamber Music by 


given, lso a 


(;sramop 

A number of distributions of certificates gained 
candidates under the College scheme of local examinations 
in music have taken place, and were attended by I’rof. J. C 
and Sir Richard Terry. 


one 


Bridge 
GUILDHALI HOOL OF MUSIC 


Arrangements for some of the activities of the School 
in the current term as follows 

On October 21, a concert in the School theatre ; and ten 
Saturday 31, a concert and prize 


Si 


days later, on ()ctober 





by | 


}a Concerto of Saint-Saens (pianist, Josep! 


distribution in the Great Hall of the City of London School | 
| making such bad impressions—impressions which it wai 


for Boys. 
November 
concerts, the later 
Mendelssohn. 

Miss Linda Seymour, 


more School 


works of 


} and 25 there will be two 


being devoted to 


On 
date 


the young contralto singer who 


gained no less than eight prizes in two years, including the | 


G.S.M. gold medal, is announced to give a vocal recital at 
Wigmore Ilal! in January next. 
Liza Lehmann P 


Prize, tour with 
urg. 


gained the has gone on 


Mark Ilamt 


London Concerts 


AN 1L.LIAMS’ Os CAM 
Wood’s afternoon 


10, was 


Saturday 
Hall, on Octo 
production of a new composition by 
Williams—‘ Flos Campi,’ a suite for viola 


f Sir IHlenry 


at Qu 


The 
symphony concerts 


by 


first < 
een’s er 
distinguished the 
Dr. RK. Vaughan 
solo (Mr. Lionel orchestra, and 
R.C.M. students). Ilenry conducted. The 


present, and was called to the platform at the 


small 
Sir 


lertis), 

chorus 
mposer wa 

er 


The interest of the occasion was such as could 


}on West-End concert platforms. 
Miss Doreen Kendall, who | 


| should be. 
| remunerated. 


| suggest another remedy 


———__ 
resort to it here, for this music is sincere—anq past a) 
ordinary degrees of sincerity, to the point of the bane 
candour in regard to the author’s own mind, Ip wal 
self-communing not the shadow of a pretence can Subsis, 

Naturally, then, the utterance will only be explans, 
enough for his own purpose, and the rest of us, especial 
those who look for the proper dotting of every ;, may tes 
rather out of it. Well, that is the charge for a grate 
deletion of superfluities. The programme provided each d 
the six sections with a text from the ‘Song of Sop» 
(choosing to quote from the Vulgate). We were lel» 
guess—and were, for that matter, quite ready to gues 
whether the music had been prompted by the antique poer 
or whether (as was Schumann’s way) the adorning lat! 
were allixed in after-thought. The effect of the wordlessn 
of the choral part contributed to the mystery. 

A dialogue between viola and wood-wind was ‘ As , jj 
among thorns.’ The melody of * For lo, the winter is pas 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the ear 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land,’ hinted ; 
no Oriental land, but (most beautifully) at that of 4 
‘Londonderry Air.’ Solomon’s ‘three-score mighty ne 
handling the sword, and expert in war,’ marched yi 
mutiled tread across the visionary stage. The Shulams 
danced in the fifth movement (‘ How beautiful are thy {x 
in sandals, O prince’s daughter !’) a grave saraband, 
‘inale, “Set me as a seal upon thy heart,’ with 
homeliest aid, dug to a profound well 
tenderness. 

It can be guessed what an eloquence Mr. Tertis’s playigy 
lent to the ejaculations and pleading of the viola px 
Irony so had it that the next piece on the programme wy 
Hofmann 
though to insist that all sorts go to make a world, 


folk-song 


SINGERS ¢ 


1” THE MON 


SOMI 


Of several of the recent concert-givers I do not prong 


to speak in detail. Already in the new season there hay 
been many singers on whom criticism would be wasted 
is obvious that they have not the intention of talix 
seriously to their art, or they would not have lightly nie 
take years to live down, if one were to regard 
exhibitions as anything but the diversions of amateurs 
Clearly there is something wrong in our musical 
some laxness of judgment, some insincerity and indolenc- 
that these ineffectual persons should be countenanced ai 
It indicates a comp 
some quarters, of a realisation of what g 
and acceptable musical performance genet 
Money is asked for admission to exhil 
where in justice every listener deserves to be handsome 
A more severe standard of judgment byt 
critics of the daily newspapers might clear the field 
that the names of the teachers 


lack, in 
singing 


| these aspirants should be advertised on the programs: 


wordless | 


excited | 


by the work of only two other English musicians of to-day. 
| feelings ! 


made was as refreshing as it was singular. 
apply the epithet ‘intimate’ to music, but 
in the way of Vaughan Williams in 
It seems to shrink public 
viously to be heard, but 
1 is not so much 


The 
We 


what 


impression 
often enoug 
te 


music 


this fror 


mood ¢ 
o} 


* wild-t 
ight. Most 


l written 
this edges away, 
} 


ic 
reluctant 
; 


mu 1s 
of exhibition, 
heard as overhear 
By tl takes 


bent on being dragged to the 


the new composition seems 
front as rarely as possible 
the same * Delectable 
fits into none of the every-day vehicles of 
‘intimate,’ “sincere’ is another word 

1 application, but we have to 


very form it 


reminding us, in that, of author’s 
Mo which 
music-making. 


terri 


intains, 
Like 
sical 


ly overdon 


| the judgment on singers is too often more complaisant 


Singing 
discouraging 


The result would be damaging! 
certainly are to be blamed for not 
students from premature concert-giving. 
It is disappointing how many recitalists come back a 
and again with the same faults. This argues a terribl 
complaisance. Singers ought always to be learning, av 
improving ; their work never done. {lone amy 
musicians, singers often appear to consider that a cer 
artistic sense and sympathy dispense them from acquint! 
solid technical groundwork. As though a violinist migh* 
excused amateurish execution on the ground of his ® 


1S 


understood that until a cast-iron tec 
the true expression of m 
cannot *But he is such an artist Notbie 
more than this excuse for faulty intoni® 
disgraceful tone-quality, and all the other flaws 

As a matter of fact, only an iret 


It must be 
established 
begin 
wearisome 


is sical inten 


amateur executant 


the incompetent. An architect must plan his 
that at least they stand erect, or he obtains no Me 
whatever his interesting intentions. But in London! 


on architects 
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sa Past aE rpore is one Excuse possible for the prevalent disregard 
OF the bare socal technique, and that lies in the nature of the vocal 


d. n Such 5 
CAN subsist 
be explanaton 
F US, especially 
TY 7, may fee 
for a gratehi 
Ovided each a 
DE Of Song, 
© were left 
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antique poen 
lorning |a} 
€ wordlessnss 


sting of mat modern composers—composers who, one 
sj guess, had never in their lives heard the human voice 
vj as a musical instrument. Such a composer 
aberg writes evidently with the vocal apparatus of the 
the ass, or the watch-dog in mind. There are 
ty whose demands are nearly, if not quite, as 
‘le Naturally, if freakish music definitely conquered 
ld say no more about good singing, and 
in peace to cultivate, as so many are 
“ loit mere art of the d/seur. But since at the 
nent of writing Schonberg and his like are of interest 
' theticians, and are, musically, practically 
ill worth while for the singer to learn to 
s of Purcell, Handel, Mozart, and Verdi. 
“Yiss Noel Eadie (Wigmore Hall, October 6) is a good 
inthe making. Though her lowest notes are rather 
and at the apex of a coloratura scale she is inclined 
ice is, on the whole, of beautiful quality. 


as 


ogical. 
one W 
vocal 


gely to the 

known, it IS 
fas “Asa oe cones 
winter IS pas 
on the ear, 
d,’ hinted ; 


s, the 
t the , : : 
a ye praised for her concentration on the essential 
mighty me f She k 1 ye vie and 
march 3 ction of er songs. one took large views, and, 
rhe i 7 iting the temptation to linger on favourite words and 
-he Sh _ . . 
ry , le her voice sound bigger than it actually 
al " be missed certain niceties in her French 
aband, : ' : 
t a , ane s too afraid of opening on some vowels in 
» with . 
“ language. Her English was now and 
und we . . ° 
Before she can rank as a truly outstanding 
re ist learn to vary more her tone-colours. But 
ew a the right material. Miss Fadie is a 
: MD . ° 
enough for us to find it worth while 
ogramme : on 
a ees : ely and criticise unsparingly. The pro- 
rid. nme Was g it included the two arias of the ‘)ueen 


tfrom * The Magic Flute,’ with which Miss Eadie 


se inva trences, 
art (Wigmore Hall, October 12) is 
)-soprano masquerading as such. 


itharine Stew 
a me 


) not pr 


= there aime real contralto, not 


e waste tured attention by her rich, full quality, and 
n of taka road phrasing. She has been well trained, and 
lightly rite nshe has mastered a slight ditfidence in launching 


ifidence was chiefly apparent on the 
irase), and has attained generally a more 

u ality, she will be a singer of mark. She has 
tely learnt to sing on her breath, and only occasionally, 

hen tempted to overmuch intensity (as in ‘ The Friend,’ of 
{\, did her voice harden. Her tone was of comforting 
ty in Wolf’s  ° Anacreon’s and her calm, 
made the right Brahms’s ‘Cool 


phrases (this d 


hich it woul 
regard 
nateurs 
nusical 
1 indolence 


Grave,’ 

earing etlect in 
f death.’ 

Clarke Holland, at Wigmore Hall, 

f ‘Songs of Many Lands,’ a task that proved 

r her talents in their present development, 

perly managed her voice would give pleasure. 

einway Hall was re-opened as the ‘Grotrian 

re comfortable seats and various alterations) 

concert given by Mr. Gilbert Bailey and Mr. Ilugh 

Their best in the of a 

gramme—largely of folk-songs. Mr. Campbell’s voice 

led meagre even in that small space, and it was not 

produced. Mr. Bailey was the better singer. He 

kes a pleasant impression of being in love with the songs 

ngs, and in his sense of shading and his diction there is 

idealto admire. It will be a pity if he does not add 

: iments a quality of tone beautiful in itself. 

¢ Albert Hall Sunday concerts began with a recital by 

John McCormack. The hall was full—always a strange 

‘for it is a place where the music of no concert can 

© properly enjoyed (I speak, however, without having 

a military band there). Nevertheless, it holds 

to gratify the financial ambitions of the 

g as thousands and thousands will put up 

insuitable conditions, concerts will 


such 


gave a 


gment t 
the tie 
e teacher 
program 


work was choice 


$ accomplis 
t on 


urse be held there. 

k isa great technician. Personally, I feel 
times, of his mannerisms and 
Only from the more light-hearted of the 

ngs does one get an impression of complete 
other things he sings as though carefully 
te by note, and vowel by vowel, the 

yme masterful teacher. 


vi 


McCorma 


at self- 


| Madame Frieda Hempel (in her own clothes) sang some 
| German songs well-nigh to perfection. She was misguided 
enough to attempt some floridly decorative pieces. In these 
she has never excelled, and now less than ever. On this 
Sunday she got harder and harder as she went up, and was 
frequently out of tune. The lighter songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, and Strauss are sung by her as by hardly 
anyone else in the world to-day. On the altar 
pop-pop-popularity she put in a group of feeble ballads 
at the end. 

She was, followed by Madame Toti Dal Monte. If 
nothing she did gave one quite the pleasure of Madame 
Hempel’s best, her florid technique was superior. Her 
egato was not as expressive, and she is not so vivid an 
artist, but she has thoroughly learnt the tricks of coloratura. 
Throughout the conceit she seemed perfectly assured, and 
to a connoisseur it was mest entertaining to observe her 
skilful tactics. She found Giordano’s ‘Caro mio ben’ as 

, young singers, take heart ! 


H. J. kK. 


of 


MIS \ *PEAKI 

a note of music was played or sung, the 
‘concert’ given by Miss Marjorie Gullan with her verse 
speaking choir at .l:olian Hall on October 17 was of interest 
to musicians. It them longing to meet singers who 
had given as much attention to the English language as 
these fourteen girls from Glasgow. We say ‘ English 
language’ because there was not a hint of Scotch in it. 
The fact is noted and not acclaimed—this is delicate ground 


We might be told that the purity was 


Though not 


set 


—as a Virtue. he 
Scotch part. 

In chorus or in antiphonal sections Miss Gullan’s 
pupils spoke [-nglish lyrics, Greek tragedy, Milton, and 
children’s play-poems. Where it was nevessary they posed 
and gestured, and vested themselves appropriately and 
discreetly ; but the speech was the thing, and we can echo 
Mr. Maseficld’s praise of it as the that is to be 
heard anywhere, while we add the reservation that some— 
but very few—of our more intelligent and gifted actresses can 
equal it. The choral part of the training had been 
minutely carried out, for the unison was perfect in its rise 
and fall of voice, its rhythm of word and phrase, and in its 
emotional stresses 
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CHORAL SOCIET PROGRAMMES 


AND 


ON ON 
\NDRA CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL Society (Mr 
Allen Gill). —* A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘ The Creation 
* Hiawatha’ (complete) ;‘ Te Deum’ (Stanford) ; ‘ Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure’ and ‘Sing ye to the Lord 
‘Merrie England’; *Go, song of mine.’ Concerts at 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road (formerly at 
\lexandra Palace). 
{ CHolR . RK. Vaughan Williams). — Jubilee 
Festival, 11, 12, and I4, at Central Hall. 
Bach Cantatas and Motets; Mass in B minor; * Blest 
Pair of Sirens’; ‘Alto Khapsody’ (Brahms new 
work—‘ Sancta Civitas’ (Vaughan Williams), 
Net CHoraLt Society (Mr. C. Whittington).—‘ The 
Mystic Trumpeter’ (Harty ‘John Gilpin’ (Cowen) 
* Requiem’ (Brahms). 
KENHAM CHORAI 
* Hiawatha.’ 
BER) SE 
Carols and miscellaneous ; 
ur. Ci Musical 
Smith).—* King Alfred the Great ’ 
Last Post’ (Stanford): Sea 
*The Messiah.’ 
CENTRAL LONDON CHORAI 
Mr. David J. Thomas 
Maid’: ‘Stabat Mater 


BA 


Sor (Mr. E. A. Coombs).— 
Mr. W. H. 
* The Creation.’ 

(Mr. If. Leslie 
(Hurlstone) ; * The 


Chanties (lagye 


MENT 


IONDSEY 


OY DO? SOC 


AND ORCHESTRAL Soci 
—‘Carmen’; ‘The 
Rossini); ‘ The Messiah. 
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HARMONIC SO 
Gilpin’; ‘Carmen’; 


PHI! 
John 


NNERSBUR 
Davis 


‘ AND G 
Mr. David M 
King Olaf.’ 

Lonpon CHORAL UNION 
‘Samson.’ 

( Temple Ci 
‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ 

( Service Cuoir (Mr, Rutland Boughton and Mr. 

Davies Adams).—Concert of contemporary British 
Works at Central Hall, on December 2. 

Cc ON PHILHARMON Society (Mr. W. H. 

-*The Kingdom’; ‘ Phaudrig 

the Sea’ (Stanford mis- 


Dr. Harold Darke). 


ORA Ss ETY 


I heed 
Alan Kirby 
‘Songs of 


and Mr. 
Crohoore 
cellaneous. 

YSTAL PALA Cc 
Mr. Walter W. 
Taylor); Sullivan 
FO! CHORA 

* | Tiawatha.’ 

i) I ! 

—_ NI 


1ORA \N Oh} SOcIETY 
tledgcock).—*‘ Meg Blane’ ( Coleridge 
programme; plébiscite programme. 
(Mr. Ernest Leeds). 
4/so Eltham Choral Society.) 
Mr. Arthur Fagge). 
>; community concert ; ‘Judith.’ 
I ETY (Mr. E. Victor Williams). 
King Olaf * Requie ‘Carmen’ ; 
three performances of light opera at (Jueen’s Ilall for 
Messrs. Chappell’s Popular Concerts. 
, ARMONIC SOcreTy (Mr. Henry F. Hall). 
inor: *‘ Toward the 
Williams); ‘ Parsifal,’ 


HESTRA 


SOcIETY _ 


1[AK MO’ So 
errie }-ngland 
{Il \ I SO 


Brahms 


Selection from the Mass in B 
nknown Kegior Vaughan 

Act 1; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
RR¢ »p GREENHILL CHORA 
Belchamber).-—* The Rebel Maid’ ; 


TT 
i {, 


Society (Mr. F. W. | 
miscellaneous. 
Or ESTRA (Mr. | 
ernest Dumayne).—* The Dogs of Devon’ (Bullock 
ny: ‘ Songs of the Fleet ’ (Stanford). 
Soctery (Mr. Ronald Chamberlain). — 
‘Merrie England’: ‘ King 
Holst <equiem ” ( Brahms *“Ilymn of 
“Hear my Prayer’: ‘ The Creation.’ 
CHO! S ET) ORCHESTRA (Mr 
Henry Riding).—* Hymn of Praise’: ‘ The Revenge.’ 
: Hor Cnuorat Sociery (Mr. C. FE. 
—* The Messiah’; ‘ A Tale of Old Japan.’ 
N Lon P ARM Society (Mr. Henry 
Selected fro The Messiah ’ 
\ Tale of Old Japan’: ‘ Toward the 
The Wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 
HESTRA 
Flag of 


(yk } 


EEN ( OF hel ET AN 


* Symp! 


Hstmere ’ 


Praise 


nknown Region’ ; 
f DD CHOR AN 
Socit Mr. Alfred TB. Choat 
land’; * King Olaf’; * Elijah.’ 
| \ CHORA ND ¢ 
Frank Idle).—‘Sing ye 
den Legend’; ‘The 
Verdi); ‘Tne Messiah.’ 
1ARMON CHOIR Mr. C. Kennedy 
The Messiah ’ Ihe Breast-Plate of St. Patrick’ ; 
Che Song of the High Hills’; * Requiem’ (Mozart). 
Hatt Cnork AND ORCHESTRA 
Jones’; ‘ Cavalleria 
* Requiem ’ (Verdi). 
Cu U Mr. Harold Macpherson).— 
* Merrie England’; *St. Matthew’ I’assion. 
Al. CHORAL S ry.—* Elijah.’ October 17 
Albert Coates); Carols, December 10 (Mr 
Balfour); ‘The Messiah,’ January 2 (Mr 
Balfour); * Hiawatha,’ January (Dr 
Sargent); *The Dream of Gerontius,’ February 
(Sir Hlamilton Harty); ‘The Messiah,’ April 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent); Mass B minor, April 
Dr. Ek. C. Bairstow) 
» KINGs C k Si 
Hiawatha,’ 
AKs Mt i § 
Ihe Spirit of England’ ; 
N PHILHA} 
Kerridge Faust’ 


OR 


* The 


IR ESTRA o> ETIE 
the Lord’; ‘ The 
* Requiem’ 


to 


Kingdom 
Scott). — 
Cr 


Mr. W. Wilson) 
Kusticana’ or * Elijah 


ym 


Mr 
nm. & 
H. | 
Malcolm 


— 


20 


in 24 


Mr. lercy Saunders) 


SOcIEI Mr. Hubert J. | 
‘Sleepers, wake.’ 
1ETY (Mr. William H. 
Berlioz); ‘Hymn of Jesus’; 
Selections from ‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Prince | 
Igor’; ‘Sleepers, wake’; ‘Song of Destiny’; ‘The | 
Blessed Damozel’ (Debussy). | 


SEVEN OSS). 


S rH Lonps MONIc SO 


ETY 


Mr. Allan Brown).— 


Sovuru-WeEstT Cuorat Sociery (Mr. Arthur Saunders 


* Acis and Galatea’; ‘Song of Destiny’: * News § 
“ iTOm 





















Whydah’; ‘Requiem’ (Verdi); ‘The Messiah,’ 
SuTTON MusicaL Society (Mr. H, |] Balfour\,— 
Caractacus.’ : 
WeEsi MIpDLESEX MusicaL Soci Mr. C. Stanl 
Smallman).—‘A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘St. Jon” 
Eve.’ a 

WESTMINSTER CHORAL Soctery (Mr. Vincent Thomas 
—‘The Messiah’; * Requiem’ (Mozart Song 
Destiny’; * Magnificat’ (Bach); ‘Tom Jones,’ 

WILLESDEN GREEN AND CRICKLEWOOD Ciioral So 
(Mr. F. W. Belchamber).—* The Messiah’ : ‘A Ts 
of Old Japan’; ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-! east’; ‘ Fass 
(Berlioz). 

Wii ON Cuorat Society (Mr. Kenneth A. Brow: 
—‘ Choral’ Symphony and Mass in C (Beethoven). 

WimeikEpON CuurcH CHORAL Societ Mr. F, Wilme 
Bates). —‘ The Pied Piper of Hameli Parry); ‘ The 
Banner of St. George.’ : 

VINCIA IORAL SO 
ABERDEEN CHORA AN ORCHESTI Concer a 


*The Kingdom’; miscellaneous. 













ACCRINGTON CHokal Society (Mr. H. B. Shayw)- 
‘The Banner of St. George’; ‘The Blind Girl 
Castel-Cuille.’ 

ALNWICK CHoRAL UNION (Mr. G. C. Gray).—*‘ Phaudy 
Crohoore’; ‘Song of Destiny’ ; ° Turn back, O ma’ 
(Holst 

ARUNDEL CHORAL SOcteTY (Mr. Normar Demuth).- 
‘Christmas ’ Oratorio (Parts I and 2) 

AUDI CnHoral. Society (Mr. R. A. Taylor).— Ths 
Rose Maiden.’ , 

BARNsLEY St. Cectiia Society (Dr. J. Frederic Stator 
—* The Golden Legend’ ; ‘The Messia 
* Hiawatha.’ 

BATH CHORAL AND OR EsTRAL So Mr. 
Sims).—*The Messiah’; ‘Job’; ‘ Revenge 
madrigals 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA CHORAL S ETY (Mr. G. Christian.- 
“Hymn of Praise.’ 

BIRMINGHAM CATHOLIC CHoir (Mr. Robert Eaton)- 








Psalm (Elgar); 
Mass in C min 


Mass in C (Beethoven): 20th 
Battle of the Baltic’; ‘ Requiem 
Cherubini) ; ‘ Lauda Sion.’ 
















BIRMINGHAM FEstTIvAL CHORAL Soc!e1 Mr. Adrian C 
Boult).—* Elijah’; ‘Job’; Mass in D (Ethel Smyth 
Sea’ Symphony; ‘ Alto Rhapsody’ (Brahms); Ma 
in C minor (Mozart); ‘The Messiah.’ 

BisHor AUCKLAND Musica Sociery.—‘ The Creation 
23rd Psalm (Kilburn). 

BLACKBURN Sr. CECILIA AND VOCAL I (Mr. E. 
Robinson).—* The Spectre’s Bride.’ 

BLACK POO CHORAI ANI ORCHESTRAL SC 
Mr. Percy M. Dayman).—‘ King Olaf’; ‘7 
Messiah’; ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 

BLAIRGOWRIE AND RatrrRay Cuorat Society (M 
E. F. Parker).—‘ St. Paul’; part-songs 

BoGNoR Parish CuHurcH Cnoir (Mr. Norman 





Demuth).—* Before the paling of the stars’ (Dale). 















BOLTON CHORAL UNION (Mr. Thomas Booth).— ! 
Jones’; ‘The Messiah’; concert by the Ha 
Orchestra. 

30STON CHORA Society (Dr. Gordon Slater).- 
* Christmas’ Oratorio (Parts I and 2); ‘ Hosanna 
the Son of David’ ; chamber concert. 

BRADFORD Festiva CHoRAL Society (Dr. Maicols 
Sargent), — Mass in B minor; ‘The Messi 





* Der Freischiitz.’ 
BRADFORD OLD CHORAL So 
—* Faust’ (Berlioz); ‘ The Messiah’; 
Makers’: ‘ Bon-bon Suite.’ 
BRISTOL PHILHARMONIC SociETY (Mr. Arnold Barter). 





IETY (Mr. Wilfred Knight 
‘The Music 








“Ode to Music’ (Parry); ‘In no strange land 
(Harold Darke ‘The Kingdom’; Orchestre 
programme includes the ‘Pastoral’ Sympho' 





(Vaughan Williams). 
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HTON 
Taylor). —* Faust’ (Gounod); * Everyman > (Walford 
, ‘Hiawatha’: ‘ The Messiah.’ 
MUNICIPAL Crorr.—‘ King Olaf’; ‘ The] 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion. (Part of Municipal 
t includes concerts by the Municipal Orchestra, 
» the Hallé Orchestra, Glasgow Orpheus 
Manchester Wind Quintet. Musical 
Fred Myers. Chorus master,.Mr. D. 


Davies 
Messiat 
series tl 
and visits by 
Choir, ind 
Director, Mr. 
iry. 
Society (Dr. Cyril 
— ‘Requiem’ and ‘Alto’ Khapsody’ 
‘God so loved the world Bach). 
& Rippon Cuorr (Mr. Jenkyn Morris).— 
rday musical evenings; ‘ Hymn of Praise. 
PHILHARMONIC, CHORAL AND ORCHEs- 
Socrery (Mr. Charles Stott).—* Cavalleria 
Rusticana ; part-sondZs. 
CHORAL SOcie! \ If. B. 


NIVERSITY MUSICAI 


k Shaw).— 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 
AN DISTR MusicAL Society (Mr. 
F. Kingdon), —Choruses from the Mass in B minor ; 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols (Vaughan Williams); 
‘Merrie England’; ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ ( Parry) ; 
f the Fleet’ (Stanford *The Banner of St. 
Wimborne Choral 
; miscellaneous. 
\RMON 1eETY (Mr. Rk. A. Taylor).— 
* Hiawatha’s Departure’; Fantasias on 
Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
\L AN OpreRATiIc Socigry (Mr. J. D. 
* Dorothy ’(Cellier); ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ 
Cnuorat Union (Mr. Clement Waddington). 
a’s Wedding - Feast’; ‘The Death of 
aha’; * The Banner of St. George.’ 
BacHh CuHoirk (Dr. Arthur Kitson).— 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion; three programmes of shorter 
works, the first in conjunction with Mr. Harold Samuel 
Dr. Henry Coward ).—‘ Israel in 
Svmphony. 
SOCIETY 


RAT Sox 
* Elijah 


IETY (with 
‘The Messiah 


SO 


iwall 


at. UNION 
‘Job’; ‘Sea’ 
ATIVE CHORAI Mr. Frederick 
enson).—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’; ‘ The 
* Minnehaha’; madrigals and part-songs. 

Society (Mr. H. A. Bennett).—- 
Parry ‘The Mystic 

*Stabat Mater’ (Dvorak 

e Last Post ’ (Stanford); ‘ Requiem’ ( Brahms). 
MADRIGAL AND OPERA SocitrTy (Mr. 
\. Lane). —‘* The Yeomen of the Guard’; ‘As 

> hart pants.’ 

Union (Mr. H. J. Taylor).—‘* Carmen’; 
ng with grand opera; ‘ The Messiah.’ 
!tATEUR CHORAL UNIon (Mr. Charles 
-‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ ; ‘Caractacus.’ 

CHorAL Sociery (Hertford). —* The 

f the Balti ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
ORATORIO (Mr. Allan Allen).—‘ The 

‘Faust’ (Gounod), 

SHAM INSTITUTE PHILHARMONIC SoOclEry 
. J. Keech). —* The Mountebanks’; *Two Psalms 
‘Song of Destiny’; madrigals and part- | 
| 
NE PHILHARMONIC 1ETY (Mr, F. E.| 
her).—* Merrie England’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’; 


Elijah, 


M. 
Battle 
SO ETY 


(Mr. 


? 


SO 


Ww CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL UNION (Mr. Wilfrid 

.—‘Reg1iem’ (Brahms) ; ‘ The Blessed Damoz=1’ 
Debussy); Coronation Scene from ‘ Boris Godounov’ ; 
‘The Messiah’ ; ‘Omar Khayyam,’ Part I. (Principally 
orchestral concerts with various conductors. ) 

RAVESEND) CHORAL Sociery (Mr. David J. Thomas).— | 

‘Carmen’; ‘Stabat Mater’ (Rossini); ‘The Messiah.’ 

“RAYS AND District CHORAL AND MUSICAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. W. H. Fraser). —‘ Elijah’; miscellaneous. 

I HORAL Society (Mr. Percy Wilson).— 

‘Elijah’; ‘The Messiah’; ‘The Dream of Gerontius. 

CuoraAL Society (Mr. Claud Powell).— 

‘The Song of St. Francis’ (Walford Davies). 


Senior 


URIMSBY ( 


GUILDFOH 


Hove Harmonic Sociery (Mr. Percy| HALIFAX CHORAL Society (Dr. A. C. Tysoe).—* King 


Saul’; *‘ The Messiah’; miscellaneous. 


HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL Socie1y (Dr. Henry Coward).— 


ULL Har 


Ht 


K1 


K1 


LAR 


Li 


LE! 
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Ni 


NE 


Ni 


Ne 


N¢ 
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Ne 


Nk 


| Ne 


Pr 


"irs 
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KLEY 


INZANCE 


* Requiem’ (Verdi) ; ‘Song of Destiny’; ‘ The Messiah’ ; 

* Faust’ (Berlioz), 

ONIC SOC 
Mystic Trumpeter’ 
George’; “The Messiah’ ; 
Mass in B minor. 

1L1. VocaL So-1ery (Dr. Henry Coward).—‘ Hiawatha’ ; 
“The Messiah’; part-songs. 

VocaL Sociery (Mr. A. T. 
* Coffee’ Cantata. 

DDEKMINSTER CHORAL. Society (Mr. J. Irving Glover). 
— ‘Song of Destiny’; *The Banner of St. George’; 
* King Olaf.’ 

RKCALDY M 
* Caractacus.’ 

CHORA 

Messiah.’ 

Ds CHORAL UNION (Dr. Hlenry Coward).—Excerpts 

from ‘The Immortal Ilour,’ conducted by Mr. Rutland 
Boughton; ‘The Messiah’; \lexander’s least’; 
‘The Kingdom.’ 

GH-ON-SEA CHORAI 
*lliawatha ‘The 


1ETY (Mr. Walter Porter). 
(Harty); ‘The Banner of ‘ 
‘The Nativity’ (Parry); 


Akeroyd).—* Elijah’ 


ETY (Mr. Charles M. Cowe).— 


Mr. N. Macquarrie).- 


(Mr. Arthur Rose). 
Revenge’; ‘From the Bavarian 
Highlands’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’; ‘ King Olaf.’ 
COLN Mt aL Socrety (Dr. G. J. Bennett).— 
* Elegiac’ Ode (Stanford) ; Fantasia on Christmas Carols 
(Vaughan Williams * Song of Destiny.’ 
AM!I'TON CHORAL Society (Mr 
Demuth).—‘ Toward the Unknown Region 
Williams): * Tubal Cain® ( Dunhill). 
I. PHILNARMON SOcCIET\ 
concerts).—* Song of Destiny’ and 
Weingartner), both conducted by I 
St. Matthew’ Passion, conducted by Mr. 


SOcIETY 


Norman F. 
(Vaughan 


(chietly orchestral 
* Re-awakening ’ 
elix Weingartner ; 
‘ Adrian 
ORA!. Union (Mr. Hopkin Evans). 
Berlioz); ‘ The Messiah’; ‘Choral’ Sym 

phony (Beethoven); * Requiem’ (Brahms). 
ANCHESTER, THE HALLE Concerts (Sir Hamilton 
Harty). —The Hallé Chorus sings ‘ Messe des Morts’ 


(Berlioz); ‘ The Messiah’; Mass in B minor; ‘ The 
Ap 


LsH C 


CHORA 
Paul.’ 

ASTLE Bae 
Gibbons concert ; 
B minor. 

ORT CnHoR Socrery (Mr, 
‘John Gilpin’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
Unknown _ Kegion’ Vaughan Williams) ; 
Kingdom.’ 

YRMANTON CHORAL. | 

-"The Banner of George ’ 
*The Death of Minnehaha,’ 

RTH SHI PHILHARMONIC SOCIE1S 
Stapleton). — ‘Samson *The 
Cowen e 

RTH Starrs Disrricr Cuorat Sociery (Mr, John 
James).—‘ The Messiah’; ‘The Dream of Gercntius’ 
miscellaneous. 

[AM ALBERT 
Johnson).—‘ Requiem’ 
Johnson). 

ITTINGHAM SACRED HIARMONIC Society (Mr. Allen 
Gill). —* The Dream of Gerontius ‘The Mystic 
Trumpeter’ (llarty ‘The Messiah’; ‘Elijah’; 
* Requiem ’ (Mozart); ‘Stabat Mater’ (Dvorak). 

YTTINGHAM, Sr. Mary’s Cuoral. Society (Mr. 
Vernon S. Read).—*‘ Awake, iny heart’ (Stanford) ; 
‘Toward the Unknown Region’ (Vaughan Williams) ; 
*Two Psalms’ ( Holst). 

CHorRAL Society (Mr. Hugh Bramwell).— 

‘Merrie England’; miscellaneous, 

CATHEDRAL SpeECcIAL Cuorr (Dr. H. 

Oratorio; * Matthew’ 


Mr. Bernard Kamsey).— 


ystles,’ 


I 


Whittaker).— 
Mass in 


Dr W. G. 
to Death ’ (Holst); 
Arthur E,. Sims).— 
‘Toward the 
‘The 


(Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence). 
‘The Messiah’; 


NION 


St. 


Robert H. 
* Ruth 


Mr 
Messiah’ ; 


Iernard 


Homo’ 


Mr. 
*Ecce 


Hatt CHOIR 
Brahms 


YITING 


* Hiawatha’; 

rERBOROUGH 
Coleman). — ‘ Christmas’ 
Passion. 
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RBOROUGH CO-OreRATIVE CHORAI 
H. Coleman),—‘ I liawatha’s Wedding- Feast.’ 
MO MADRIGAL Soctery (Mr. Harold C. 
song of mine’ (Elgar 
the tranquil night’ (Cornelius); madrigals by Gibbons ; 
* Requiem ’ ( Brahms). 

\ TABERNA E CHORAI 
Blest Pair of Sirens *Two Psalms’ 


t Norrn Exp C 


Lake). 


-*Go, 


SO 


—* Elijah 


J 


IETY. 
Holst e 

eETY (Mr. Ernest 

* Hiawatha.’ 


ORAL Sor 
).—* The Martyr of Antioch’ ; 
, GROVE PLAce CHUR« 
time is the best.’ 
rvTa TEMPERANCE CHoRAL Sociery (Mr. G, T. 
Llewellyn). —* Kynon’ | Hopkin Evans). 
{ DI S (Mr. P. R. Pfaff). 
I AR MON Cuorar SOciery 
‘(ide on St. Cecilia’s lay’ (Handel 
Sirens ‘The Music-Makers’; * Parsifal’ 

The Messiah.’ 

Society (Mr. Roland Roberts).—‘ For the 
Death of Minnehaha’: ‘From the 
miscellaneous. 

‘ (Mr. I:rnest A. 
lhe Wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 
SOCIETY Mr. 
f the Fleet ’ (Stanford 
Oo So ry 
Liride’ 


1 Cuno 


Llewellyn).—* God’s 


lom Jones.’ 
(Mr. F. 


lhe 


len 


ftavarian Ilighlands 


CHor S< I-nglish).— 
Ernest A 
; *St. Paul.’ 
(Mr. F. G. 
wland).—* The Spectre’s ‘The Wedding 
on Maclean. 

NE Disrric’ Mustcar Sociery 
I. Keech).—* Iolanthe’; miscellaneous. 

VocaL Uni Dr. T. Keighley 

* Jephtha.’ 


(Mr. 


Faust’ 


So ry Mr. Ernest C. 
*Lethlehem’ 


Messiah 


and pray ’ ( acl 
us Maccabe-us’: ‘* The 
miscellaneous. 
\ SOCIETY 


Mr. R. F. 
*The Sun-Worshippers’ 


| RMON 
‘Hymn of Prais 
* Faust’ ( Berlic 
S y (Mr. H. Rose) 
Gounod “The R 
: Soci Mr. Reginald 
e Messiah; ‘The Dream of Gero 
( ai So ry (Mr. G. J 
King Olaf 
Mr. Hubert S 


Jarman 
mas 
—*'| 
venge.’ 
Ward ).— 
tus 
Kimmins).— 
hristmas ‘Jratori 


Middleton). — 


sO Mr. W. W 
Che Dream of Gerontius 
(Mr. C. H. Filatt).— 
miscellaneous 
S ery (Mr. H. R. 
(Gounod) 
A. Lane). 


ON 


F. H 
misc ellaneous 

y (Mr. J. Herbert 

munity singing. 

Reginald J]. Swindells) 


Crossley 


Mr 
St. Paul. 
(Rev. B. C. S 
Stanford ‘Songs of 
ons and miscellane< 
t So ry (Dr. Darby 
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Competition Festival Record 


THE FESTIVAL FEDERATION 
CONFERENCE 
BY 


HARVEY GRAC! 


York proved an ideal centre for the annua 
Conference of the Federation. The social side— 
unusually happy throughout—had the best of starts 
with a reception by the Lord Mayor (Sir R 
Newbold Kay) at the Mansion House on the ey: 
of the meetings—a function that gave great pleasure 
to all the members, not only for its own sake, by 
perhaps even more because we felt it to be an officig 
recognition of the importance of the Festiva 
movement. Nor did the Lord Mayor's kindnes: 
stop here. The members were to have lunche 
together on Saturday at one of the city restaurants 
It was found, however, that the accommodation wa; 
likely to be inadequate. The Lord Mayor therefore 
arranged for the caterers to transplant the feast to the 
State-room of the Mansion House, where we ate 
something more than comfort, Lordshit 
presiding, the magnificent civic plate on the table 
and the civic butler to interest us all at the end wit 
a racy description of these and other treasures an 
curiosities. Prior to the lunch two meetings had 
been held. The adjudicators had assembled ir 
Dr. Bairstow’s music-room, and had discussed various 
matters. ‘The proceedings were private, but certain 
conclusions were announced at the Conference | 
Vice-President [Lisset. They were, briefly, a 
follows: (1 Che meeting unanimously decided that 
it preferred the title ‘judge’ ‘adjudicator 
It did not, however, recommend that the tem 
‘adjudication’ should give place to ‘judgment 
owing to the uncomfortable legal smack about the 
latter. (2.) There was warm condemnation of 2 
growing practice of executives when engaging ju 
a number of judges are asked (sometimes by circula 
letter) to quote their terms, the aim obviously being 
the engagement of the cheapest. The matter 
frequently left in the air for some weeks—to the 
nconvenience of the judges concerned, owing to the 
difficulty of arranging dates when several are left 
for weeks as merely provisional bookings. A mort 
businesslike and dignified procedure would be f 
executives to decide how much they can afford { 
fees, and make a definite offer of an engagement 4 
a figure that suits theirexchequer. The matter cou 
Personally, I feel sure that 
this method would end in some of the smaller Festiva’ 
obtaining the services of the more experienced judges 
who are often ruled out by the system of inviting 
tenders and accepting the lowest. Judges as a rut 
enjoy the small, happy-family type of Festival, and ar¢ 
ready to meet the executive in the matter of fee 
There was also a good deal n 


with his 


to 


ges 


of interesting a 
useful discussion of matters concerning marking 
sheets, certificates, &c., and in all ways this inform 
meeting of judges proved its right to become 
regular part of the annual Conference. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 

The general meeting of the Federation, whi 
followed, ran mainly on formal business lines. The 
annual report showed that sixteen Festivals have 
joined the Federation during the past year, the tots 
number affiliated being now a hundred and sevent) 
one. The increase in the general membership ¥4 
eighty-eight—a small figure. A good many of these 
had been obtained through the personal canvassi"s 
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——_— | 
Mr. G. J. Bowker, who pointed out that if| 

| Festival centres achieved a membership equal to} 
st reached by the Midland Festival through his | 
forts, the Federation would at once be placed in a 
ound financial state. 
st year had been one of great activity. 
ssponsibilit s of the Federation were rapidly 
' id with the steady progress of the 
movement the Dominions, the geographical area 
vered is immense. (Is the time coming when 
h’ in the Federation’s title will need to become 


The 


reasing, 


mperial 


RT VERSUS ARITHMETI 


ils report complaints from competitors that 
ators do not give details of their marks, 
y. Choirs especially have expressed their 


appens that this question was pretty thoroughly 
scussed at the judges’ meeting, both this year and 
Most of those present expressed the view that 

¢ time in juggling with the sub-totals might 
emore profitably devoted to writing criticism and 
unsel ter all, when a judge has decided that a 
efformance is worth, say, seventy-five marks, and 
that its place in the award is fifth, he has arrived at 
lusions that really matter. With another 
npetitor waiting, and criticisms to write, he cannot 
spare time or mental effort for splitting hairs in the 
utter of sub-totals. He gets his total first, and his 
smaller figures have to be made to agree in sum. If 
yn’t, he has to take off or put on a mark 
there. Is he justified in keeping the 
hung up while he makes quite sure that 
the sub-totals represent exactly the competitor’s 
achievement under the various headings? I 
emember once working with a colleague who was 
nscientious over the matter. Timing his 
nthmetical struggles, I found that an average of 
rather more than a minute was spent over the sub- 
ot In a class even so small as twenty, bang went 
ites. Carry on that kind of thing through 
and crowded day of soloists No! the 

mer the Federation brings out a new sheet with 
¢total of a hundred marks divided into two fifties, 
ne for technique, the other for interpretation, with 
ample sub-headings for underlining, the better for 
‘oncerned. Competitors who insist on the details 
‘their marks in accordance with the present sheet 
re likely to get either a hasty series of figures, or 
‘totals merely ‘wangled’ to fit the total. Time- 
bles are usually too crowded, and judges too 
pressed to allow of more, though it goes without 
saying that on the rare occasions when a judge is 
Oe to answer all the arithmetical demands of the 
sheet he is ready to do so. 


spen 


the two con 


first they 
here and 


npetition 


THE CONFERENCI 
An interest ng afternoon was spent at the Con- 
‘erence, Henry Hadow, in his brief opening 
— emphasised the importance of variety in 
*thod, combined with unity of aim. Autonomous 
“velopment should be the leading principle. The 
- val movement was fertilising the musical life of 
“€ country as it had not been fertilised for three 
tundred years. 
the time limit, 
teaching ar 


ou 


Has the country ever had so far- 
| truly democratic a musical movement ? 


The report showed that the| 


| central 


But I found myself wondering at | 


|old hand, would speedily become efficient 
} y 


CONDUC 

Mr. Adrian C. Boult opened a discussion on a 
scheme for training conductors. He began with 
some excellent practical hints on the art, rightly 
laying emphasis on the importance of economy in 
gesture. His suggestions for group rehearsals, 
conductors’ meetings, &c., in preparation for com- 
bined performance, were evidently based on a 
scheme that has been worked in some happy part 
of the country. For most districts it seemed 
hardly feasible, owing to the cost. The discussion 
showed agreement as to the need of elementary 
instruction in conducting. Much has been done by 
the holding of an occasional conductors’ class at a 
point in a Festival area. But even this 
involves more expense than some districts can 
meet. <A suggestion that part of the competition 
day should be set apart for such a class was pra¢ 
tical. Time-tables are generally over-crowded, it is 
true, but even a half-hour reserved for this purpose 
would be so well spent as to be worth a sacrifice of 
some kind. Why not try to get an hour’s demon- 
stration-lecture, open it to the public at sixpence per 
head, and so benefit the conductors and the loca 
funds at the same time? Something must be done 
somehow, for it is pitiful to see so much good and 
devoted work on the part of teachers and choirs 
being made ineffectual—sometimes entirely wrecked 
—by the same teacher’s ignorance of the barest 
elements of conducting. 

It was good to hear from Mr. John Graham, at the 
close of the discussion, that the next issue of the 
Year-Book will contain an article on the subject 
written by an expert trainer. 


rORS 


THOSE DATES! 


Mr. Plunket Greene opened the subject of 
‘Congestion of Dates.’ He made out a good case 
for his appeal that the larger city Festivals should 
leave the congested month of May for the country 


| Festivals, which were precluded by weather, working 


conditions, and other factors from holding their 
Festivals during the winter, or later in the spring. 
They had great difficulty in securing the services of 
experienced judges, owing to the demands of the 
larger gatherings. It was all delightfully convincing, 
and the problem looked simple—until the urban 
representatives (Birmingham, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
&c.) rose up and pointed out that the only suitable 
halls in their cities were so taken up with concerts, 
dances, meetings, \c., during the winter, that May 
was generally the earliest month in which a hal! 
could be obtained for the solid week or ten days a 
Festival needed. One or two representatives found 
June and July not too late to get competitors and 
public, but such centres were clearly exceptional, 
seeing that few choirs can be kept together after 
April or the middle of May. So the problem, instead 
of being simple, turned out to be insoluble. ©: 
perhaps it had been wrongly labelled. Instead of 
‘Congestion of Dates’ it should have been ‘ Shortage 
of Judges.’ This ought not to be insoluble, seeing 
the crowded state of the musical profession. There 
must be scores of well-equipped men and women 
who, given a start, encouragement, and some 
experience of working in double harness with an 
some 
would do a good work by 
a few new judges 


of the big Festivals 
giving openings of the kind to 


each season. 
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SIGHT-SINGING 

. G. Whittaker set the ball rolling on this 

subject. He various methods of school 
choir sight-singing competitions 


discussed 


s10n of 
ipetition 
t He 
The object 


but to ensure that sig 


allotting a proportion of marks for the 
opposed to very difficult sight 
was not to develop star readers, 
ht-reading became a part of a 
The tests should take place 
ld hear one another 
Separate sight 
difficult tests were 
alising in reading 


was 


+ 
\ 


choir’s ordinary work 
so that cl 
was 


shou 


10irs 
nterested, too. 
competitions with very 
o lead to a few spec 

the detriment of other and more important work 
stiff tests nvolved a risk of hopeless 
breakdown. Choirs had a natural objection to being 
0k foolish, and so the subject 
ltogether He would allow choirs to use either 
t the Sol-fa, easier, should be judged 

lard than the Staff. Eventually, 
would be used, but choirs 

should be encouraged 
t iltimate aim. In the 
hoirs he advocated the keeping of new 
ht- g class after the 
1, iddress, this 
reasonably 
ition is that 
marks 


total 


choirs 
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ide to | were put off 
being 
stan 

the Staff only 

only from Sol 

enter, with the Staff ; 
ise of adult « 
embers for a short sig 
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luding a 
compet 
News 


good 
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that the method of in 
the ordir . 
the ordinary 
astle, ten 


the son 


ess at 


yunted in w 


IN IN 
spoke on the judging of school 
eference to the consideration due 
He drew a harrow picture of a 
appearance in the arena had 
some cutting criticism from the 
apt to be undermined when a 
ird their teacher ‘ticked off 
tted that there was ground 
Indoubtedly a good deal 
festival shown by school 
this matter of public criticism. 
ymplaint are no doubt very few 
ve remembered that a single harsh or 
riticism enough to rouse resentment 
whole Festival area. The satirical remark is 
after the helpful and sympathetic 
rred is forgotten 
addresses on 
‘Sea Shanties,’ 
Terry, but both 
We were sorry 


er first 

eee menstented ten 
ive Discipline was 
youngsters he 

It must be adm 

Ir. Bowker’s protest. [ 
ne opposition to work 
s based on 


causes ot 


over a 
remembered long 
1dgment in which it o 
Che igenda announced 
yik-songs as Festival Music’ and 
Geoffre and Sir Richard 
speakers were unable to be present. 
to miss them, but we bore up, seeing that even without 
their addresses, the Conference was over-long. ‘The 
tea that fo! 1, kindly provided by the Yorkshire 
Choral Competitions, and presided over by Miss 
Argles, pleasant function that was 


appre 


also 


Shaw 


owe 


was a 
iated. 


[THE DINNER 
The day wound up well with a dinner at which a 
very large company met under the chairmanship of 
Sir Henry Hadow. When we had eaten we sang 
three madrigals, ‘ The Silver Swan,’ Morley’s ‘ What 
saith my dainty darling,’ and Wilbye’s ‘ Adieu, sweet | 
\maryllis,’ egged on and conducted by Dr. Bairstow. 
We were too big a body, and badly placed for seeing | 
the Doctor and hearing one another, but we made al 
fair tist at it. Another time we might with 


He advocated the | 
a sight-test as a part of the ordinary | 


—$—$$$___ 


| advantage sing table by table, the Chairman being 


asked to place the tables in order of meri 


| Delightful speeches were delivered by Sir Walford 


Davies in proposing the toast of the Federation, and 
Sir Henry Hadow in responding thereto. Sir Walford 
mentioned an incident that deserves to be passed on 
for the benefit of choirs that read this record 
Speaking of the need for ‘inspired drudgery, 
he mentioned that he recently had to judge a chow 
that sang so badly that he had much ado to temper 
his judgment. However, he let the singers down 
as lightly as possible, saying kind and encouraging 
things to them, * Whereupon,’ said Walfor 
‘they came to me afterwards and said, Why, we onl. 
began to work at that piece last Tuesday week ' 

Mr. F. H. Bisset had us all with him when he 
eulogised the work of Mr. Fairfax Jones and his 
staff in organizing the Conference. ‘There was no 
hitch, nor was there any fuss. It might all have 
been improvised, so little did the machinery show 

Socially the event could not have been improved 
upon. It was an enormous advantage, to begin with, 
that well over a hundred of the delegates were housed 
under one roof—that of the Station Hotel. _ [t was felt 
that a gathering of the kind, with all the publ \ 

the civic and other public functions, 

must do the Federation much vood. We London 
members, of course, like the Conference to be held 
1 the mys but I doubt whether any Londoner 
who was at this York gathering would deny that the 
right place for such an ‘event is a well placed city in 
the provinces. (But the York standard of hospitalit 
and interest will want some living up to 

Dr. Bairstow and his fine choir at the Minster 
had arranged some music of special interest 
the Sunday The music at Matins 
Walford Davies’s setting of the Canticles, 
we had an opportunity of hearing the Psalms 
chanted from the newly-issued ‘English Psalte 

and so delightfully chanted, too, 
hard to realise that the copies had arrived onl 
a day or two before. At the Choral Celebration 
that followed the setting was Vaughan Williams's 
G minor Mass, very beautifully sung. Apart from 
the actual singing, with the cool, fresh voices ot 
the boys, the effect in the Minster was such that one 
never wants to hear it sung again in Queen’s Ha 
by a choral society, however good. 
building were suited here as they rarely are 

In the evening about three thousand people fille 
the nave for a Hymn Festival, conducted by Si 
Walford Davies in his inimitable manner. The 
Conference was thus t I 


arising from 


rounded off in the best 
For the sake of completeness I mention that 
by way of pleasant coda, t 
Rowntree. 


ways. 
on Monday morning 
delegates visited the works of Messrs. 

The 1925 Conference will long be remembered, 
especially for its happy fraternal spirit. All those 
responsible, from the staff at the London office | 
the York hosts and hostesses, earned our warmest 
congratulations and thanks. 


the 


The Festivals hitherto held by the League of Arts, th 
Guildhouse, the City of Westminster, and the Borough of 
Chelsea, will in future be combined in one event under the 
title of the Guildhouse Musical Festival. The first Festival 
under the new arrangement is to be held at the Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1, on February 15, 16, 18, 19 
and 20, with vocal and instrumental concerted and 
solo) classes, poetry-speaking, and folk- yes Mr. anc 
Mrs. Andrew Gibbon, 160, Hammersmith Road, W.®, 
the hor. secretaries. 
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Music in the Provinces 


geyiNGHAM AND District. — The Birmingham 
pened on September 30 with a concert by 
sartet. With Mr. Leonard Hirsch as second 
Mr. Bridge, the ensemble had gained in 
ance, The Tchaikovsky (Juartet in F, 
with telling pointedness of its alternating 






seert season 
» Catterall ( 
in in piace 
bness and n 
9, 22, play 










s, prepared the way for the beautiful G minor 
wtet of Debussy. If our English players do not bring to 
f lite the delicacy its changeful harmonies 





yably a matter of temperament rather than 
n the playing. The F major (uartet of Mozart, 
ted the programme, was given with exquisite 
rst of the new series of ‘ Mid-day’ concerts, 

of Mr. Johan Hock, was given on 
programme consisted of Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Sonata, with Mr, Arthur Catterall in charge of 
i Miss Beatrice Hewitt at the pianoforte, 





ymple 





et the dire 







nart 
pat 






hoven’s Pianoforte Trio in FE flat, Op. 70, with the 
nof Mr. Hock (violoncello). In the last-named work 





witt’s nice adjustment of the pianoforte 
towards capturing the sense of harmonic 
; lost if any one instrument is lifted out of 
another concert in this series, duets for 
were given by Miss Lucy Pierce and Mr. 
A delightful programme was presented, 
’; Sonata in D major and two Chorale Preludes of 
he principal items.——A pianoforte and song 

on October 0 by Miss Edna Willo ighby 
| Nixon, W by Mozart, Scriabin, 
rcell figured in a well-varied programme. —— 
recital on October 5, Miss Kathleen 
Ireland’s A minor Sonata, the G major 
ithe A major of Bact Works by Weelkes, 
were given by the Elizabethan Trio.—— 
conductor, Dr. Darby, the Midland 
a performance of Gounod’s * Faust’ 
oncerts 













1 
rks 







, and other 





it ew 





Society gave 

——The winter series of Sunday 
ty shestra began on October II. Beethoven’s 
ny was the principal orchestral item, and 
also Eveline 
Massenet’s ‘ Le Cid,’ and was 
pecially delightful in the Flower’ of Schumann. 
——Mr. (sustav Holst was the visiting conductor at 
Symphony concert of the City Orchestra on October 13. 
ec Hfaydn’s E flat Symphony, No. 09, and his 
wn ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite The * Fancy to Holst’s 
4 * symphony was conducted by Mr. Adrian C, 








Variations were given.—— Miss 


an aria from 





evenson sang 








Lotos 





the 






section 









he ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture and Ravel’s ‘ Pavane 
Deal Infanta’ completed the programme 
CENTENARY OF CATHERINE HAYES: 
“THE SWAN OF ERIN 






ne of the great prima-donnas of the mid-1oth century 
s the Irish soprano, Catherine Hayes, generally designated 
t¢ Swan of Erin.’ As her birth took place on October 25, 
‘25, It is appropriate that her centenary should not be 
s without at least a passing appreciation 
Limerick boasts the honour of giving birth to 
Ifayes, whose musical education was provided for 
naugurated by Dr. Knox, the Protestant Bishop of 
From 1839 to 1842 she studied at Dublin under 
t Antonio Sapio, and made many successful appearances 
certs. Her voice attracted the notice of 
Dublin in January, 1841, and at the sugges- 
is Lablache she proceeded to Paris to complete 













Sion 
ws 


Rotunda cc 
t, when at 
nof | 


Han (1844-45), 

Her débit, at Marseilles, in ‘ Puritani,’ on May 10, 
“4d Was, as Bunn would say, ‘a blaze of triumph,’ and 
, eptember she repeated her triumph. in * Linda di 
-lamouni,’ at La Scala, Milan, subsequently making a 
“nes of successful appearances at Vienna, Venice, 
bergamo, Florence, and Genoa. 


in ‘Linda,’ on April 10, 1850, and showed her 





, thud " 2 
*r studies under Garcia (1842-43) and under Roneoni at | 


, \atherine Hayes—after a short Irish tour—burst on | On the other hand, the quiet charm of a Quartet by the 18th- 
|}century Fr. X. Richter created an immediate effect. 


versatility by singing in ‘ Elijah’ (April 26), ‘Figaro’ 
April 18 and 25), and at Osborne’s concert (May 23). 
Previously, in the late autumn of 1840, she had captured 
Dublin by her inimitable impersonation of Lucia; also 
she appeared in ‘Norma,’ in an interval of which, to 
placate her enthusiastic admirers, she had to sing ‘ The 
harp that once.’ She visited Cork and Limerick, receiving 
remarkable ovations in both cities. At Limerick, naturally, 
her reception was wildly demonstrative, and it may be noted 
that the then special correspondent of the Dublin Press was 
the genial T. D. Sullivan, author of ‘God save Ireland’ 
and father-in-law of the present Goverror-General of the 
Irish Free State. 

Between the years 1851 and 1856 she astonished delighted 
audiences in America, India, and Australia. In 1857 sh 
married Mr. W, A. Bushnell, who died 1850, 
departure abroad was made a theme by Thackeray in 


in 


‘Irish Sketch Book.’ On March 29, 1860, she sang at 
Covent Garden in aid of the funds of the Dramatic College, 
and in February, 18601, she made an Irish tour, witt 
Mr. [Irancesco Berger (still happily living at the age 
ninety-one) as musical director. 

Five months later she was taken ill at her residen 


*Roccoles,’ Sydenham, and passed peacefully away on 
August Il, leaving all her fortune (416,000) 
Mr. George John Power, of county Waterford. 

took place at Kensal Green, where also sleep Balfe, 


INO! t 


Her 


f 
ol 


Dural 
Wallace, Tom Cooke, Lover, O’Rourke, George Linlev, 
and other Irish minstrels. 
On her tomb is the following inscriptior 
S 
ATHERINE HAYES BUSI 
lied 4 
Re 
Of the merits of this great Irish soprano it is sutticient t 
state that she held her own even with such an incomparable 
singer as her contemporary, Jenny Lind. Liszt wrote o 
her: ‘I don’t know of any voice more expressive than that 
of Miss Hayes.’ At the time of her death Zhe 7Zime 
commented on her singularly sympathetic voice, adding 


‘In Ireland her way may be said, without exaggeration, t 
i strewn with 


have been paved with gold ar flowers. 
ww. & Gi 
~*< - - 

Music in Scotland 
GLASGoW.—The British National Opera Company fare 
much better this year with its two-weeks’ season at 
Glasgow. Full houses were the rule, and at the close 


Mr. Frederick Austin made the gratifying announcement 
that it would not be necessary to make any call on the local 
guarantors. The performances maintained a good standard 
throughout, although the programmes could hardly be 
described as enterprising, the only novelty being Bach’s 
‘Coffee Cantata,’ staged as ‘Coffee and Cupid.’ This item 
attracted a large audience, doubtless in part as a result of 
the staging last spring by the Glasgow Bach Society of 
another version of the same delightful little work. The 
most interesting feature of the Glasgow B.N.O.C. season 
was to us the special matinée performance of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ for senior school-children, which quite filled the 
theatre with an eager and enthusiastic audience. This is a 
development that is full of promise.——At the annua! 
Chamber Concert Week of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, 
which to music-lovers has now established itself as one of 
the great events of the musical season, the Léner String 
Quartet played fourteen complete quartets and twenty 
quartet movements by Beethoven, Borodin, Brahms, 
Debussy, Dvorak, César Franck, Goossens, laydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ravel, Richter, Respighi, Schubert, 
Schumann, Smetana, Tchaikovsky, and Hugo Wolf. Of 
the novelties, the ‘()uartetto Dorico’ of Respighi, written 
last year for, and dedicated to, the Léner ()uartet, failed t 
make any great impression, much as we ourselves liked it. 


The 
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change of venue this year to the Lyric Theatre, which 
holds about a thousand people, was in every way a success. 
Audiences were good, and increased steadily as the week 
proceeded, people having to be turned away at the final 
concert Ihe superb playing of the Léner Quartet earned 
artists a great ovation at the close of the week.—— 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir paid a week-end visit to 
Ireland, erts at Belfast and one at Dublin 
t pacity Enthusiasm ran high, at Belfast 
unable to obtain admission. ——Mark 
pianoforte recitals to very 
show artistic 
Hambourg the growth 


for these 


giving two con 
houses. 
being 
g and 
Ludience I 
with each visit, but with 
to be mainly in the direction of perversity of 
Baptiste Toner, a young Glasgow pianist 
a following, appeared to less advantage than 
inoforte recital, owing to hardness and lack 
—A recently-formed small group 
‘The Scottish 
lements, gave an 
Scottish Compton 

sd to the Glasgow Gramophone Society on 

e (;sramophone.’ 

1.—The pianoforte recitals by Mark Hambourg 
dealt with under Glasgow. 
were no larger in number. ——Sefor 
Spanish violinist, made a very 
rst Edinburgh recital. ——At 
the Incorporated Society of 
Edinburgh section, Prof. D. F. Tovey, Miss 
Kennedy, Miss Aitken, Mr. Martin Hobkirk, Mr. 
Mr. J. S. Anderson (hon, treasurer), and 

(hon. secretary) were elected to be the 
year.——The Edinburgh String 
3eethoven lestival, in the course of 
play all the String 


many people 
Backhaus gave 
ickhaus 


Hambour 
| ~ ; = 
small continues to 


growth 


Jean 
nsitiveness of touch. 
w singers, styling 


g themselves 
and directed by Miss 


Mary L. C 
songs. —— Mr. 


khaus are already 
ences 
a young 
le impression at his 


general 


ensuing 
Sa 
ination proposes to 
opening concert of the 

promoted by the Kilwinning Musical Society took the form 
f a concert performance of ‘ The Magic Flute’ by members 
the British National Opera Company. 

; —The join 

and the | 


series 


committee appointed by the 
nited Free Church of Scotland 
x in Church music has issued 
urses of lectures to be given at 
Pritchard and the Rev. J. Moir- 
Mr. Ilerbert Wiseman and 
The lectures embrace a wide 
ilso vers examinations for 
in the following subjects, viz., 
se of Music in Church Worship’ ; 
Music’; * Choir 
American Organ 
SEBASTIAN, 


cotland 


a interesting 
Glasgow, 


yrteous, linbu h by 


sory ol sic’; *Tlistory of Cl 
an, Harm 


ling’ 
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Playing. 


Music in Wales 


25, and 26, performances 
The sweetness of the 
it in the absence of an 

irm of the work was lacking. —— 

r8,the Thursday College Concerts were resumed 


APEI ; Jn September 
f the * were given. 
old melodies was 


wchestra much of 


Beggar’s Opera’ 
much appreciated, 
the cl 
Iwo yvements of Mendelssohn’s 
the items played, and Mr. 

* choral’ 
also the Benedictus 


iversity Il ill 

strings were among 

ng a Welsh translation of the solo 

} tata * Bide with us,’ and 
he B minor Mass 

-The College re-op 

Tne first weekly con 


*ned for the present session 
ert, being the ninety 
took place on October 8, when the 
played Trio in E 
»vements from Concerto, Bact 

chaikovsky ; 
», tw Schubert. 
October 15, the principal items com 


series, 


programme was major, 
lin solos, two 
It, slow movement, 1 


movements only, 
concert, on 
forte Ouartetin G minor, Mozart (viola, Miss D. 
yo *cello, in D minor, de Fesch; 


from ‘The Children’s 


Sonata f 


| nit, 
| Corner,’ Debussy; Trio in G, No. 2, slow movenn 
and Fin ule, Beethoven. Mr. E. T. Davies, the Director 
Music, is giving a series of ten lectures on the ‘ Foundation 
of Music and Musical Appreciation during the present ters 
T'wo have already been delivered, the illustrations includig 
| Handel’s Violin Sonata in E, several folk-tune arranger, 
for strings and pianoforte, and movements from 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Dvorak. ——An nteresting inp 
vation in the activities of the Music Department this sess; 
is the establishment of six school lecture-concerts for +h, 
secondary schools of the district. Four hundred child 
have become subscribers to the series. The concerts, whi- 
are given on Friday afternoons, are approved by the loc: 
education authorities, and are allowed to take the place ¢ 
the last school lesson on that day. The first concert t 
place on October 16; the programme comprised : [nt 
ductory remarks on Melody and Rhythm, with illustration: 
Trio in G major, Mozart; slow movement from Ty 
Op. 11, Beethoven; Finale from the ‘Horn’ T; 
Brahms: movement from String (Quartet The Bird 
Haydn ; and two Welsh Miniatures for pi te, violir 
and ‘cello, by Mr. E. T. Davies, who is directing 
mecerts and delivering helpful explanatory notes ont 
pieces played and upon the ‘art of listening.’——T 
Choral Society is preparing Bach’s ‘ Christ 
and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasy on Christmas carols 
performance in December. The orchestra is engaged 
the ‘New World’ Symphony and Moz art’s Symphony 
G minor, along with some lighter items. 

Bryn TANAT.—The fifth annual Festival of the Nor 
Montgomeryshire Musica! Association (of which Mr. W 
Leslie is a leading spirit) took place on October 18, Part 
of the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion was given, under the direct 
of Mr. Arthur Fagge, a feature of the performance being 
the singing by school-children of the Choral in the fr 
chorus. The principal soloists were Madame Laura Evan 
Williams, Dr. Ben Davies, and Mr. W.'R. Allen. Parr 
*Blest Pair of Sirens’ was also sung under the direction 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult; a number of orchestral selectior 
incluied Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ Overture (No. 3). Th 
choral side of the Festival showed great improvem 
Mr. Leslie and his supporters are to be congratulated 
this definite advance in art and technique. 

SARDIFE.—The first of a series of * international celebr 
concerts was given on October 12. Madame Fre 
H{[empel was the vocalist, assisted by Franz Mittler (pian 
forte) and John Amadeo (flute).——It is proposed 
arrange for a testimonial to Mr. T. E. Aylward, the veter 
conductor of the Cardiff Musical Society, i nition 

long services to the cause of music. 

CARMARTHEN.—The Festival mentioned in last mont! 
issue appears to have been a pronounced st 
probable that the scheme will be enlarged 1 

ANDUDNO.—On September 23 the 
on the pier was devoted to Welsh compositions, vocal 4 
imental. Dr. Vaughan Thomas, Mr. T. Hor 
Evans, and Mr. Gwynne Williams conducted their o# 
works Another composer represented was the 
Morfydd Owen, who died in 1917. 

MouNTAIN Asu.—Sixteen members of Mountatt 
Ash Male-Voice Choir have left for a prolonged tour 
Canada and the United States. : 

Newrort.—The Newport Choral Society (con 
Mr. A. E. Sims) is inaugurating an all-British programe 
for the coming season. ‘The Kingdom’ (Elgar 
announced for the next concert, and it is proposed to stu 
Cowen’s ‘ John Gilpin,’ Parry’s *‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ a" 


Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Toward the Unknown Region. 


unof 


nas’ Orator 


his 


xt year. 
evening conc 


instr 
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Ihere has recently been considerable activity in a 
The League of Arts b3 


performances in rural districts. 
Department, . 


therefore opened a Parish Play 
advice and help to amateur producers of mystery and ot! 
plays suitable for acting in parish halls, and also for past 
| plays suitable for performance in the open air dunng © 
|}summer. A fee of one shilling is charged for acvic 
| Inquiries (with the shilling) should be a hee 
| Secretary, Parish Play Department, League 
| 12, Berwick Street, S.W.1. 
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ieee Music in Jreland 

e Director 

" Foundatio, The Dal Musical season opened auspiciously on 
Present tern sootember 27, at La Scala Theatre, when Mr. Hugh S. 
ONS INcluding Roberton presented his famous Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 
irrangemen; at ag was the enthusiasm at Dublin, Belfast was even 


>, and was privileged to enjoy two per 
formances, on September and the other on 
iber 25 It is gratifying to record that bumper 

the Choir in both cities. 
the faultless pianist of our time’ (as per 
tals at Belfast and Dublin, on October | 
attracted fairly large audiences. Belfast 
sebly, and Dublin did not quite uphold 
ms. £m route to Dublin there was an 
gkward delay at Dundalk owing to Customs regulations, 
issaid that the authorities mistook Backhaus’s 
janoforte-stool for bagpipes, on which, of course, 

rt duty payable to the Free State. 

Band, ‘personally conducted’ by Colonel 
fine selection at a concert at the Theatre 
on October [ti, in aid of the St. John 
Brigade Vocal items were contributed by 

i Mr. W. A. Sheehan. 
Parker (a popular adjudicator at the Feis 
ng recital at the Metropolitan Hall, Dublin, 
when she sang five groups of songs with 
the advantage of an excellent 


nore enthus! 


25 


ses greeted 

Backhaus, 
, gave re 
and 


She had 
r. H. Weaving. 

1 October 16, Prof. Larchet will lecture at 
Dublin, for the School Music Teachers’ 
the Michaelmas term. 
| meeting of the Feis Ceoil, 
ed that a balance of some £173 on the right 
the initiation of the Festival 
er of entries had increased from 
this year’s being 809. Mr. E 
eed for an adequate 
s which id been subscribed), 
ecessity for securing the interest of as many 
le. He regretted that there were not 
ries at the last but rejoiced at the 
children. Incidentally, he the 

rt of the Dublin press. 
nce copy of the programme of the Belfast 
Society for the season 1425-20, it is evident 
re continued vigour and high 
concert was announced to be held 
choir of three hundred and a 
[his opening event would be under 
Godfrey Browne, with Mr. J. H. 
nist and acco 
1 Amateur Operatic Society, under the 
J. Brennan, performances of 
t Ulster Hall, Belfast, during the 
with a change of casts on alternate 
f adeq pport, but though 
king achieved an artistic success, the attendance 
that could be desired, save on the last three 


? 


on September I2, 
gest since 
at the n 
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490 In O24, 


presided, emphasised the 1 
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war 
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Feis, 
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ty’s watchwords 
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nights, 
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RLANDS MUSICIANS’ | 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFI 


NION 


concuc 
program« 
Elgar 
»d to stu 
irens,’ af 
of 


years past the Nederlandsche Toonkunstenaars- 
teeniging, founded by Richard Hol, G. A. Heinze. and 
F, G. Nicolai, has been doing excellent 
traging |)utch composers to express themselves in 
‘it Own way, and to employ their own language as the 
3 of their vocal work. Little known as Dutch music is 
side Holland, and not yet known even there as it should 
that work has had sufficient result to justify the 
ings at t} 
iS. Apart from a group of small choral 
Golden Era of Dutch music, Sweelinck, 
“ASSuS, , the programmes were made up of works 
couple of dozen composers, the first-born among them 
Hlol, and the latest H. E. Enthoven, a 
‘nty-two years of age, whose work was a 
cond Symphony (Op. 12). 


g Richard 
D03er 
4 from 


of ty 


work in 


> Festival which took place at Utrecht from | 


A name prominent among the others stood out partly 


| because it was the only one attached to more than a single 


work of any importance, and partly because of the strongly 
individual character of such works, It was that of 
Willem Pijper, who is not unknown outside Holland, but 
who will in all probability loom large in the coming 
years. His second Symphony, played at the opening 
concert, is powerful alike in its ideas and in their treatment. 
It is not a long work, but is very elaborate and demands 
an unusually large orchestra. It is written for strings, 
four flutes, oboes and cor Anglais, four clarinets, 
three bassoons and double-bassoon, eight horns, four 
trumpets, four trombones, tenor horn, contra-bass, tuba, 
organ, four harps, three pianofortes, celesta, drums of 
arious kinds, tam-tam, bell, clapper, castanets, xylophone, 
and tambourine. The composer’s rhythmic sense, his 
complete control of his forces, and his ability to build out of 
a brief motive melodies of a broad, striking quality save the 
ecoming too involved or overwhelmingly noisy. 
Seriousness prevails in the general sentiment, though there 
is some piquant satire, and occasional outbursts of sheer joy, 
and at the end of the fourteen minutes it takes to perform 
there is present the feeling that not a single note is too much 
or fails of its significance. The Sonata for flute and piano- 
forte, played by Joh. Feltkamp and the composer, and the 
part-song, “Heer Halewijn,’ sung by Sem _ Dresden’s 
Madrigal Society, had more straining after effect. 
latter work, too, required more rehearsal, and possibly also 
a slightly larger choir, to give a right impressiom of its 
qualities. Yet it was Dresden among the moderns—or the 
ultra-moderns, for Diepenbrock is not yet in the historical 
sense a classic—who gave us the most striking work after 
the Symphony of Pijper. This was a String (Quartet based 
on two old Dutch songs, ‘Er was een sneeuwwit vogeltje 
and ‘Het daghet uijh den Oosten.’ Here again we had 
perfect lucidity, beautiful writing for the strings, rhythm 
that never flagged though it was drawn out to the utmost 
tenuousness, and an emotional driving force that made 
everything in the work inevitable. So far from hindering 
his work as a composer, at least in quality, whatever it 
may have done in quantity, Mijn. Dresden’s appointment as 
Director of the Amsterdam Conservatoire 
other hand to have aided it. 

Even these works, however, with all their f and 
beauty, were put into the background by the performance 
of Alphons Diepenbrock’s ‘The Birds’ of 
Aristophanes. It was a happy idea to give a complete 
stage performance of this work, for it was only thus that the 
full effect of the music could be judged. And what music 
it is! That lovely, rich-toned Overture, with its suggestive 
touches which are the artistic culmination of Beethoven’s 
experiments in the ‘ Pastoral” Symphony ; melody, harmony, 
orchestration, all are beautifully combined to express a 
summary of the beauty and fun and satire of the play And 
then the melodrama in which the orchestra carries along 
the voice of the speaker (in this case by no meansa powerful 
speaker) as a vessel along the surface of the water. Not a 
feature that is in the slightest degree harsh or too loud, not 
a disturbing element of any kind. No wonder that 
Mijn. Evert Cornelis and his Utrechtsche Stedelyk Orkest 
And to close, the fine choral 
orchestra! One need not 
except that it was 
whole, and 
Dutcl 


thre 


work from | 


rhe 


seems 
ower 


music to 


played as they seldom play. 
number for female voices and 
here say much of the stage performance 
admirably in keeping with the work as a 
afforded an excellent impression of the abilities of 
amateurs and students. 

There were not many other works of 
character. Dina Apeldoorn produced a 
sketch, ‘The North Sea,’ which did not attempt 
realistic and therefore succeeded in creating a poetical 
impression. Sigtenhorst Meyer played his Pianoforte 
Sonata, a work of considerable charm though less original 
and less concise than some of his descriptive pieces, and 
Willem Landré, who is forging ahead, had in the pro 
gramme a Requiem, ‘In memoriam matris.’ This work has 


individual 
orchestra] 
to be too 


any 
new 


}some beautiful elegiac moments, and is scored in a way 


that is entirely appropriate. It fails, however, because it 
is at least twice as long as the material will stand. At the 
other extreme there were the jolly ‘Baron Hop’ Overture 


'of Alex. Voormolen, a heavy buf humorous peasant sketch, 
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scored 
Johan 


Koeberg, and a piquantly 
ning of the Shrew,’ by 


* Zevenzot,’ by F. E. A 
Overture to ‘The Tar 
Wagenaar. 

The concert performances, given in the 
the Tivoli Garden and in the Gebcuw voor Kunst en 
Wetenschappen, were onthe whole good of theirkind. The 
Orchestra and Dresden’s Madrigal Choir are well known, 
and they sustained their reputations. Madame Noordewier- 
Reddingius still possesses a voice of rare beauty, though in 
the work of the largest dimensions in which she took part 
it was generally inaudible because of the brutal and inept 
orchestration. The Dutch String (Juartet and the local 
choruses were admirably competent. 


great hall of 


3 from Abroad 


Musical Wotes 


GERMAN\ 
ERATIC ACTIVITY AT BERLIN 

\ fervent desire of all who are interested in the musical 
of Berlin is fulfilled in the appointment of Bruno Walter 
director of the Municipal Opera House, 
institution which has grown out of the ruins of the 
sutsches Opernhaus lo prophesy is to court dis- 
especially at the present economic crisis; but 
en done in the first weeks of the new régime 
gives reason enough to nourish the best hopes for the future. 
If in the past Gustav Mahler, when director of 
Viennese Royal Opera House, afforded a striking example 
f an to transform a city’s musical life by the 
power of his personal will and idealism, it may conceivably 

the mission of his best pupil to rehabilitate the music of 


general-music 
appointment, 
all that has | 
the 
artist a 
sincerity 


an operatic 
} 


Berlir rhe 
director is uncontested, and 
ascendancy dominates that of any other 
far as opera is concerned. Moreover, his 
ilar pacity of attracting the best artists who seen 
» potentialities of contact with him 
bas won such singers as 
Lotte Lehmann, and 


experience as 
kinetic 
-onductor, 
artic f 
intuitively t cern t 
new heights 
Maria Olszewska, 
and this galaxy of 
»f the next few months 3ut the 
yf creating an ml remains difficult, because all 
ponents have other appointments, which, 

I cannot relinquis On the other 


t least, they 
* remain a number of as inheritance 


} pe 
hipper, 


creased in the course 


singers left 


hes Opernhaus. [low are 
bined the outstanding personalities above- 
nly a discerning insight such as that of Walter 
making a synthesis of the and 
land the inferior elements The way to 
ng, ut will be pursued Walter, 
g )-Operation with the intendant Heinz Tietjen, 
acts not only as general-music-director, but very often 
nanager Ihis has the advantage of obtaining a 
nity of performance hardly to be reached by other means. 
lhe gestures and movements of the singers are determined 
by music Aside from that coincidence of gesture and | 
mol which often plays so fatal a part in Wagnerian 
music this identity which Walter strives for, though 
much more elastic, is no less forceful, and its realisation 
depends solely upon the authority of the conductor 
transmitted to the acting singer. It is very 
to see how artists of only moderate 
inspired by the suggestive power of the orchestral 
leader to such an extent that little trace of their 
shortcomings remains. Of course, an inherent difficulty lies 
in the fact that Walter cannot always direct in person, but 
must relinquish the baton to assistants, who, unlike him, 
lack the inspiring impulse. Walter’s conducting yields not 
only the most correct performance of ensemble pieces, but | 
associates performance and action in the most natural way. 
(gain, the coherence of single scenes is never disturbed nor, 
similarly, is the fluency of the score impeded, It is this 
unbroken current of music and action that endues the | 
performances conducted by Bruno Walter with a special | 
significance. The high aims of stately opera are very 
difficult of attainment in Wagnerian music-drama where | 


with 


( 
} 


vest. 


as stage 


the 


lrama, 


| and 


| Gluck afterwards employed for his 
of Walter’s intentions is undoubted, | 


artists will certainly | 


for the | 


these mediocrities 


| Wallfahrt nach Kevlaer, 


also | 


| Concerti) 


interesting | 
intelligence are | 


tradition is so powerful, simply because of the demands j, 
time and money entailed by such enterprise. Here for ‘the 
present, W alter deputes the stage management to other 
ed th 
hands, 


Next year is to bring us the complete renewal , 
Wagner. 


The repertory of the Municipal ( pera Ho 
any surprises. There was a novelty, ‘The Holy Duck? } 
the Viennese composer Hans Gal, which, the gh not 
uninteresting in plot and rich in exotic colour, did not 
win the favour of the public. This reception is expl icable 
for the composer lacks the capacity clearly to indicate bjs 
intentions. The ‘Mastersingers,’ I] Ballo in Maschera’ 
‘Don Pasquale’ have been the great deeds of B 
Walter, who has the good fortune to be a man after the 
people’s own heart. His mere outward personality suffice: 
to put an audience in the right humour for enjoying 
performance. : 


ise did oe 


HESTRAL CONCEER 


SOME OR¢ 


Furtwangler afforded the subscribers of the Philharmonj 
the first Berlin performance of Bela Bartok’s Dance-Suite, 
Strangely, the work did not win _ public approva 
People apparently are so accustomed to sweet consonance: 
that the least harshness startles and annoys them to the 
extent that they miss the logical evolution of the leading 
motive and do not respond to the passionate character of the 
whole composition. Otto Klemperer performed Bruckr 
and Mahler—or, rather, celebrated them with the particy 
intensity of his musical interpretation. In this respect he 
has no equal. Erich Kleiber undertook 
oblivion the ‘Don Juan’ Ballet, by Gluck. 
unknown composition, wherein the composer treats the sa 
subject as Mozart, but in dance form. Part of this mus 
operas. car Fried— 
who has seemed always to have found difficulty ir 
establishing his reputation at Berlin, but is very pop 
Russia and elsewhere—made his reappearance tefor 
the Berlin publi Though not a classical conduct 
demonstrated that he was capable of some impre 
moments, 


HOLLAND 

The summer season at the Scheveningen Kursaal camet 
an end on September 15. For several weeks there b 
been little that was exciting, though not to the exclusion 
of interesting events, one of these being the appearance a 
conductor-composer of Hubert Cuypers. Cuypers is know 
as a facile and always devotional Churcl 
these predilections were evident in his Overture to Vondel’s 
‘Adam in Ballingschap’ and in the music to Heine’s ‘Dit 
? of which the words were declaime 
by Rodie Medenbach. Both in thematic construction ar 
in instrumentation the two works revealed great skill, a 
exceptional gift of melody, and some feeling for moder 
harmony. A greater effort might have resulted in more 
originality. At the same concert Schneevoigt conducte 
Haydn’s Symphony in G (‘ Parisian’) and Beethoven’ 
* Pastoral.’ Other local artists have been Annie Tydeman 
(a violinist who played with some success in London |. 
year, and who on this occasion showed excellent taste 4 
well as ability by playing one of the more neglected Bruc 
and Mia Peltenburg, the last named singing 
Senta’s Ballad and songs by Ropartz, Wolf, and Hendrik 
Andriessen in an extremely charming manner. The Musici 
Amateur Orchestra, conducted by F, E. A. Koeberg, accom 
panied Madame Peltenburg, and the players gave a goo 
account of themselves in Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon ’ Overtur, 
the ‘Reformation’ Symphony, and the *Casse- Noisette 
Suite. On September 8, Erica Morini, the young Vienne 
violinist, made so great a sensation by the purity of be 
tone and the grace of her rhythm in Mocart’s A majo 
Concerto, that she was promptly engaged for the concert 
on the following Friday, when she had equal succes 
in the Tchaikovsky D major. At the ‘Soloists’ concert o 
September 13 the items were contributed by members 0 
the Residentie Orchestra. Several of the artists had already 
| appeared earlier in the season. In the afternoon a concert 
performance of ‘Der Freischiitz’ was given by the Roman 


composer, an 


| Catholic Oratorio Society under Aug. Smets, with » well 


selected group of Dutch solo singers. The idea @ 
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ograging loc and native talent seems to be growing, NEW YORK 
‘mong other works recently performed have been a 
~» by Leo Ruygrok and a Menuet by C. Hinderdael, 

hom are members of the orchestra. Among recent 
mention ought also to be made of Sigrid Schneevoigt 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s I} minor 

\, and ¢ mmi Leisner, from Beyreuth. As matters 
history there is interest in the fact that J. A. de 
lebrated the close of his fortieth year as 

» Groote Kerk at The Hague, where hie is 
Cometic — nome ey vege nay yught ba etaile ac nts of the performances 

aas an opera singer, the filtieth year ol they have heard This vear they will be teo bu y in late 

()ctober with concerts of every description in their own 


; rief glance must suttice. The | jocalities to go to Washington, and there will be no space i 
wed to tour the country between 


For several years our Fall season of serious music | 
| opened in September with Mrs. Coolidge’s Festival in the 
yncert hall she built at her home in the Berkshire [lills. 
This year she is giving her Festival in the hall of the Library 
of Congress at Washington, a the opening concert tak« 
place on October 25. It is not easy to understand an 
intages accruing fromthe change. The principal critics, 


iurdent and cultivated music-lovers, have flocked to 
eatre with its picturesque mountain setting, anc 


- ~ their vario apers to print any adequz account of what 
1 October 4, would bring, it was stated, | ..e, Mrs. C provides for them. She gives prize , 
— The exceedingly interesting novelties only > wo years. Thu ,» In spite of the 
\msterdam Concertgebouw will be pte- | caine of the choice classical selections that 
erre Monteux during the first half of the) diminished interest will be felt in the Festival for anoth 
er Mengelberg during the second half. 
‘The Planets,’ Bax’s Symphonic Poem, 
-Shanter,’ Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto, 
erto for violin and ‘cello, and Bantock’s 
r cello. Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ 
layed recently, under Monteux. The work 
ritics as lacking in concision and varied 
s earnestness, originality, and power no one ut So early in the season. so the 
public received it with enthusiasm. 
well represented by having bot! his early | beer giving opera for albout ten years | erica. It opens 
i * Le Sacre du Printemps’ played in one P | t Mew Vork. and then tous 


ill be otfere 
reason than change of date and venue 
Coincident ith Mrs. Coolidge’s undertaki g we have 
for several years at New York tl 
the San Carlo Opera Company 
regard, 
usic performe 
have nothing el 


irlo receive our undivided his company has 


are also to hear Loetiler’s Pagan | 4) ilies ie wit P : [t 
*Schelomo,’ and other modern works. : 
ient and modern British works played by n the tic pre 1 performa e 
Orchestra at The Hague, under} quality he vidual si In many 


a group of Purcell’s songs sun; \ \ the San Carlo Company 1 
x, a local soprano, made an/e { vith the Metropolitan I Hous 
, . cad . 


s Hoog 


n nad a € eptions y fine 
e Residentie Orchestra is to be notable vho, t n, is joining the Metro; 
ong whom will be Paul Loyonnet, Alma is i tenor, Tafuro, whose beauty cof v 
Girod, Alex. Schmuller, Sem Swaap, acting rg him to the Met: 
r, Youra Guller, Lydie Demirgian, > tim on if it t nore tha ne year 
r, and Mia Peltenburg ()ther concerts } 
are those of the Rotterdam Teachers’ 
ler Phons Dusch, which will include 
*Psaume du fond de l’abime,’ de Falla’ 
Mass of Willem Andriessen, a1 
I Hague Toonkunst C 
Te Deum, Wagenaar’s con r, will pr 
second movement from 4| ; yt ictors will 
Apeldoorn, ‘Das Ziel,’ for chorus, | ,, } kind ¢ » ¢ com} rs 
in chestra; and a series of chamber ? ing Wagner, Gri 
ately in t Lutheran Church and tt ‘pianist 
Rotterdam. Among famous visiting string | ¢ ‘f aikovsky Conc 
: Poulet, Bohemian, and Léner, The ‘ 
are announcing many !ectures on 
Dr. de Koos, who as a concert 
a free run of the country with slight 
, has a long list of concerts and recitals. 


1 


1e 
" 
f erts wit 
pr , i Both of tk 
ire absolutel 
pockets of t 
legion at New York. 
his littke Chamber Orchestra, Anthony Bernard has | about an hour. TI 
f for propaganda of which he is availing | where later, either 
admirably supported by resident Dutch and | leading orchestra 
His recent programme, referred to above, - ason announcements of all the leading orchestras 
rt works by Weelkes, Dowland, Gibbons, and | , published. Almost all have added educationa 
from the moderns, Holst’s Fugal Concerto gular programmes. Next to the coming 
te and oboes (of which the solo parts were admirably as guest-conductor of the Philharmonic, 
a - ayed by Me ]. Weyand and J. Stotijn), Goossens’s resting feature lies probably in the fact 
een * me and omg ween r ee on " Delius _| that at last the Philadelphia Orchestra has succumbed 
ty of het red a plea: igs rf aninaggesti ' “som tt atencianas, | to the rage for guest-conductors, ar d that the well-known 
A major tinction asant, well-written work, but with little or RO} Italian composer, Ottorino Respighi, will appear with the 
e concert “ecg sali _ veo ___ | Orchestra, both as conductor and soloist, playing his 
1 success eare ew-comers here, Georg Kulenkampff was a/ own Concerto. Respighi will tour the country, as guest 
me er a er acne Gemeente wth some chm: wit Uh ether 
utiateal we y sl is first appearance in America will be as soloist with the 
—* wsiclanship an insight, though with Ww onderful power and | New \ ort PI il} irmo! ic Society Mu ! interest Is al 
d _ — resource, that entirely revitalised them. Willem | fejt in Otto Klen perer’s appearance with the New York 
“ee Ones, 1; — * Beatrys’ has been produced by} s, mphony Society (which he will conduct during the latter 
so wel 1 fa-tie, but as the first performance clashed with part of the season), and it is not all on account of his musica! 
: . reputation He is said to be seven feet tall, and his 


i trecht Festival my notice of it must stand over. 
ide " 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. | personality wili arouse great curiosity. 
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An it that attracts attention is the re-appearance 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink at the Metropolitan Opera 
House This famous singer is sixty-four years old, and it is 
two decades since she last pp ired in opera at New York 
But thi I am a fool,’ id to one of our most 
terviewed *Ortrud and Brangaene 
nt to go back to the 

Metropolita 
them wel ung please my 
rite has this great artist been for so 
s safe to say of her performance in 
n ld it prove inferior to that 
she would still be 1 with 
gines that her impersona- 


will 


not she s 


ippear 
Ph 


r d ys, 
pplause, No one im 
All that 
ng the great r 


‘elved 


be in evid is he 


ve inferior. ne 
t attempt 
ita ‘ ul 3 
wh 
is summer. 
City, but ar 


ff 


ing the opening of the 


with 
leading parts. 


seas 


verlasting 


ppearing in the 
French produc- 
hane rm 
) ypening we 
ere will g 
Per laps 


Stravinskvs’s 
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Obituary 
We regret to record the following deaths 
GEORGE I 


on Sey 


GA . at Marlow, 
two, He Canon 
ad recently, through failing 
resigned the Archdeaconry of Cheltenham, which 
held for four years. Formerly Archdeacon of 
Chancel f am Cathedral, he was a 
Ithough his interests lay mainly in the 
of Church music—especially of the plainsong and 
was on familiar 
the art, and could 
on lalestrina, 
informed 


tember 20, age sventy was a 


f Gloucester C lral, and 


health 


Birmingh 
keen sician, anda 
direction 
polyphonic types—he terms with 
developments of 
Stravinsky as 
f th 


tne 


most 
noder discourse as 
Nor was his 


sort: 


on 


asily 
facile, he was a 
at Oxford 
on musical subjects for 
irious Church magazines ; 
Worship’ (1918); and, with 
of * English Church 
a member of the Archbishops’ 
and of the Church Music 


enthusiasm o 
apable comy 
1875. He 
this and other journals ar 
was author of * Music and 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Music’ 23)3 d 


Committee or nur 


1 took his Mus. Bac. degree 
wrote a good deal 


1 for 


ser, at 


co-editor 
was 


>| Music 


. DER Horsr Dun MBE, 
}. Iie had been 
pwards of fifty 
iltimately a 


ISj32 


onnected 
as 
prebendary. He 
Brasenose, 
Corfe, and 
elssohn’s ‘ Antigone 
» went to Dresden, where he 
After 


1877 


years, first 
and 
graduated at 
where he idie > under made 
(1853 


rd, Dr. 


()xt 
l as a 
pon 

took lesso 
holding var 
Custos of the 
held 


er, the famous organist. 
was appointed in 
Choral at Hereford, an 
until 1916, For many years he was a popular 
on the concert and oratorio platform, appearing both 
and instrumentalist (usually playing bassoon or 
nection with many musical organi 
prolific composer, chiefly 


» he 
e he 


alist 
in ¢ ations in the 
rd district He was also < 


* smaller vocal forms 
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HERBERT SHARPE, on October 14. He WAS one of 
London’s most successful pianoforte teachers, Obtain 
a scholarship at the National Training School of y 
forerunner of the R.C.M., he later became a Professor 
ut the College. At the close of his pupilage he did a oy: 
deal of work as solo pianist and chamber-music plaver a 
the provinces and London. Since 1884, when he joined the 
staff of the K.C.M., he had confined his activities to teachin» 
He was a member of the Board of Professors weer a 
Examiner for the Associated Board, and in these and otis, 
ways exercised a wide and beneficent infl ' 
education. 


USiC, the 


nce on musics 


EasiHore MARTIN, the composer of 
fair,’ and many other popular songs. Ile was bom ; 
Stourport about forty years ago. To his musical educatig 
at Trinity College of Music in years 1002-05, chiefy . 
the hands of Dr. Gordon Saunders, may be attributed 
juality of refinement and technique not always to be fo, 
in songs that appeal widely to the public 

ALFRED KENNINGHAM, at Hull, 
his seventy-ninth year. A member 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, from 1871 to 1872, he y 
appointed assistant vicar-choral at St. Paul’s Cathedral . 
1873, and vicar-choral in 1888. He retired in 1910, an 
spent his remaining years at Hull, his birthplace. 

HERBERT I 
nr. Glasgow), 
Atheneum School 
Kirkintilloch Musical 

mr A, 


where he 


“Come t 


emptatior 


on 


dctober I 
the hoir 


f 


. Lenzie U.F. Chur 
member of the musical staff of theG 
of Music, and con 
Association 


\NE, organist of 1 
asgon 
uctor of t 


Scottish barit 
time entertair 


Ho a popular 
for som 


ire Ops. 


miscellaneous 


The repertory of musi 
most people imagine, but opportunities Q 
acquainted with it are scarce. We therefore note s 
pleasure that Mr. A. M. IHlenderson Mr. Wilf 
Senior, who have made a special study of this departmen 

f have been invited by the Musical Association 
give a recital of music for two pianofortes at Central Ha 
Westminster, on November 3. Thecomposers drawnon® 
le Bach, Bax, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Rachmaninor 
vorks will be heard for the 


for two pianofortes is | 


and 


music, 


incl 
xe., and several of the 
time, 
The Kingdom’ is infrequently heard in th 
London district. We therefore 
performance announced by the } 
Society to take place on November 28, at 8, in the 
Hall, Scarbrook Road. The soloists will 
Silk, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. John Booth, a 
Harold Williams. Mr. Alan J. Kirby will conduct. 
The League of Arts has arranged an excellent series 
concerts to take place at the Victoria and Albert Muse 
The performers in November ar 
Elwes; 14th, the Spence! 


L-lgar’s 
lraw 
Croyd 


Saturdays, at 3. 
Reginald Paul and Joan 
Dyke Quartet and Dorothy Doria Grey ; 2Ist, 
Algar, Dorothy Hudson, and Winifred Coombs; 2 
Harold Craxton and Marie Thompson. 


on 
7th, 


Pine r . > 

Huswers to Correspondents 
Questions must be of general musical interest 

be stated simply and 

must be written on a separate slip, 


briefly, and if sev é 
We cannot undertake 
reply by post. 

WouLD-Be StciT-READI | 
the only way to improve one’s sight-reading is the pia 
obvious, and unornamental one of keeping on reading at sig! 
We know nothing of the correspondence courses to which} 
refer, but we shall be surprised if they supply a * short ca 
The only plan that we have confidence in 1s ; 
practice of the art—for it 7: an art. If we were m y 


— (Our own perience Is | 
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————— 
tion, with y 
systemat 


ir special needs as a cinema pianist, we 
illy go through a great mass of pianoforte 
fall kinds, from dance music to the ‘48,’ making a 
+ with such simple fare Schumann’s ‘Children’s 
ns’ and other easy classical pieces, side by side with 
pular dance music. Begin your sight-reading studies 
slowly, in order to develop the co-ordination of brain, 
nd finger-work, In ordinary pianoforte playing the 
> three elements is different from that in 
\s a piece of music becomes familiar the 
s of mental grasp diminishes. Hence the 
sight-reader’s concentrating on this 
ricular facul Hence, too, the need for beginning 
simple things, just as a child before he can mentally 
ilate long words and sentences must learn 
From the first you must resist the 
egptation to halt and correct mistakes. The sight-reader 
snot profess to give a perfect performance. His job 
provide as good a sketch as possible af the right 
and in th yle. This is another reason why at 
sginning ¥ should adopt a slow ‘/em/jo—i one 
can be maintained throughout, no matter what may be 
culties. Only thus can you avoid the habit of 
and of accommodating the pace to the 
it-reading gives you the minimum of 
g at your hands, you should aim at 
i sense of keyboard locality, especially, of 
i to long shots with the left hand. You 
ctise sight-reading away from the instrument, 
the faculty of mentally hearing the piece of 
ain you must begin with the simplest of 
as hymn-tunes, chants, and even (if you are at 
iable to do this sort of thing) simple chordal 
should, of course, in the early stages at 
ms by playing the passage on the 
or getting a friend to do so. This foundation 
gwell and truly laid, you ought to have no difticulty in 
ng on it ability to read at sight any kind of 
sic that required in the normal way in your 
essional work. But we repeat, there 
ecommon mistake is to regard sight-reading as a gift, 
certainly s people have a happy knack that way, 
musical person can, by systematic practice, 
good fist at it. If you doubt this, 
be done by a class of small 
in sight-reading and musical 
has been thoroughly taught ; 


as 


9g) ‘, 

sportion ttl 

“sht-reading. 
for readine 
tance Ol 


2S to teachino 
SSOrs and 
€se and othe, 


€ On musigy a ne 


wise and arti 


zal with short ones. 


‘ 
sigt 


erify your impressi 


1 } 
Wilh De 


is no short cut. 


me 


entral Ha a y 01 
rawn on t 


children 
i ject 
compare their achievements with those of a choir of 
t child or adults rve not been so taught. 

th we are conscious of its 
ning obviousness that we are tempted to run a blue pencil 
moss the whole of it. Second thoughts, however, remind us 
f pupils, and of other inquiries on the 
some 


who | 


above so 


e experiences 


t, So we leave it, hoping it will meet the eyes of 


2 alleged uccompanists we encounter 


sight-reading 


he »ve we find that an article on the 
Watson Lyle, will be appearing in this 

plication will no bad thing. for 
a nail can hardly be over-hammered 


nce writing the a 


Mr 


SO 


‘ 


yt easyto * Namea few “‘c folk-songs, 

‘rican,’ to suit a particular singer, because 

songs goes for littlke—indeed, it often 

-unless the singer has just the right 

few publi lelight any 
with ditties of this type—e.x., 


Ic 


singers able to 
Plunket 
utes, and John Goss occur to us at once. 
grammes and methods, and the 
n best for your purpose. As an illustration 
which humorous folk-songs depend on 
mention that at a Scottish Competitive 
heard a string of young men essay ‘The 
All but one were so serious as to suggest an 
the fate of the Ixciseman, and the 
torpid, The exception came last, had 
efore he had sung three lines, chuckling 
und second verses, and stifling our laughter 
departed amid a storm of clapping and 


} 
choose 


at 


guffaws. Coming farther South, we have known the hous 

brought down by such things as ‘ Widdicombe Fair,’ ‘ The 
Tithe Pig,’ ‘The Brisk Young Widow,’ \c. No audience 
can resist them if the singer has the right racy style. If he 
hasn’t, no word can describe the desolating completeness 
with which they miss fire. We know of no American songs 
of the kind you inquire about. 


E. F. J.—(1.) “A little information on the question of 
scoring music’ is of no use to you. If you have a knack of 
song-writing you should study composition, and learn to 
express yourself to the best advantage. There are, however, 
musicians who will score your tunes, \c., for you. (See ou 
advertisement pages.) Lut the result will be hardly your 
own, will it? Much better go to a good teacher, and 
become a real, not a potential, composer. (2.) The fact of 
a poem having been already set to music need not prevent 
you from trying your hand at it, always provided the words 
are non-copyright, the case with the poems you 
mention. (When you say ‘last century writers,’ we assume 
u mean writers of a century ago.) As to the ‘degree « 
success’ likely to be attained bya new setting of * The Village 
Blacksmith,’ prophecy impossible. The old setting, 
though, as you say, ‘almost obsolete,’ is still to be reckoned 
with. ‘Almost obsolete’ settings, like creaking d 
hang long, and never lack hot champions when a new (and 


even better) setting or door comes along 


as is 


yo 
is 


oors, 


P. S.—Strictly speaking, the term ‘Elizabethan’ refers 
to the period rather than to the character of the work. It 
has, however, now come to represent a certain kind of vocal 
polyphony. (In regard to date, it is often used loosely to 
cover the Tudor period as well.) You ask whether the 
‘Flemish and Italian madrigal schools come under the 
classification.” The association is mainly one of similarity 
of style, though on close acquaintance you will find that 
there is a great deal of difference between the English and 
foreign madrigal idiom. You ask also whether folk-songs 
of the Elizabethan period, arranged for choral per- 
formance by a modern, would be called Elizabethan music. 
Surely the label does not matter? The point is that such 
works, if of good quality z music, would fit in well with 
your program of genuine Elizabethan madrigals. The 

the Oriana Choir and the English 
such things as the Vaughan Williams 
folk-songs with Elizabethar 


cess achieved by 
Singers in blending 
and Ilolst arrangements 
madrigals is proof of this. 


su 


W. H. M.—You say you have ud no experience in 
conducting community singing, and, having been asked to 
conduct such an event, you ask for advice as to text-books, 
&c. We know of no such books, and, indeed, it is difficult 
to advise on such a matter. Your best plan is to attend 
function conducted by an acknowledged master of the art, 
If this possible, we only say that the mai: 
requisites are a good voice; the ability to speak briefly, 
pointedly, and not without humour when that quality is 
required ; a knowledge of the elements of singing; some 
experience in simple choral conducting ; enthusiasm ; and a 
genius for leadership If you have all, or at rate 
most, of these vifts and graces, and sufficient nerve to stand 
up before a crowd and hand them out, you will soon make a 
job of it. Curwens have just issued 
suitable for community singing, and there are 
books of the kind published by Stainer & Bell, in 
with the League of Arts. 


NARKY.—(1, 
would probably meet your needs. 


Is 1 can 


any 


some sets of songs 
also 


nnection 


som 


John E. West’s ‘ The Story of Bethlehem 
It is laid out for soprano 
tenor, and bass soli, chorus, and organ, and about 
thirty-five minutes in performance. (2.) For carols you had 
better make your own selection. Novello’s will send you 
a parcel on approval, from which you can choose for 
yourself. +) ‘Es ist vollbracht’ is for bass 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, and forms the /7va/e to his 
Sin ‘Die Ehrenpforten.’ (4.) If you mean bar 

p. 113 (Aria in I, Bach, Novello Edition), there can 
no doubt that the C in the bass should be natural. C shary 
would be possible, but the C natural here is more logical as 
leading to the touch of G minor that comes on the third 
at of the bar. We have referred to the German Society 
ach Edition, and find that the note there is C natural. 


takes 


Beethoven’s 


> f 


be 
'B 
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.— Most of the pu 
musical literature. We 
happen to have by us a copy of the catalogue of music and 
books on music available at the Finsbury Public Libraries. 
It is a remarkably fine and inclusive selection, and we 
hould recommend you to write to the Borough Librarian, 
Mr. H. G. T. Cannons, for a of the catalogue, 
price As the volume over two hundred 
pages, should include at for postage.) We 
annot say where in I.ondon the most extensive collection 
of We can hear of none 
separate works can 

The subscription 
in the case of 


contain a good proportion of 


copy 
consists of 


least 3a. 


,OTTOW ed 
but 
Library 


postage 


pianoforte music can be |} 

, C hired, 
the Novello Circulating 
ineas per annu 


bers N 


} 
n 


1 be be 


re 
had fron 
is two g 

niry m 


m, 


em 


bench f 
xture, and cannot be adjusted. 
height of the bench 


H.—(1 \pparently the 
uny case the ialisaft 
ly you will able to alter the 

y to make your manual position comfortable 

it upsetting your pedalling. (2.) The direction that 
be made with the Swell pedal does not imply 

of to-day write with the German 
in In the particular piece 

ser indicates the Swell pedal in order 

ncrease is to be made that way, and not 

(3.) We f no book dealing with 

t the colle y Sir Richard Terry, 
y Curwens, long and excellent 


rgan 


l-nglish writers 
view. 


my 


know of 
tion edited 


contains 


nts in Moczart’s 
Some 


yn of th 
to enter 


ran 
into here were 
) generally understood that they were not 

left the si In 
! ad their own, or 

ult to say 

n g ind of the 
in th | ' é t ve case of tl 
ent some 
lishments may yut seriou 


cation being ger. 


singers 


omposer 


profuse orna 


mitted 


ld French 
form Th 
»btained from the 
Pirro, and published ly 

ywever, a collection 
edited by 
wid, and 
delightful 
Dupre 


handy 


articles yo was 


by Guilmant 
] There 
Aquin, iblished y Schott, 
Many « he very fi 


of ‘Noels’ by d’ 

Bonnet 
for the organ; a few 
gst them, so ic] played by 


in 


ws an 
his recital 


* what instrumen er than 
ry formation of an 
society The word * necessary’ hardly 

inclination. if we were working as yo 
rovincial centre, ld be welcome 
str ent that came along, adapting or re- 
music accordingly. When you know what 
for the coming season, write to us 
best to advise you as to choice of 


strings 
onsidered necess 

eur orchestra 
in Our ow 
mall 


wo to 


res will be 


again, and we will dio our 


you would be suited by W. G. 
ight-Singing Reader,’ in which you 
-graded exercises and numerous songs in 
Chere are 

eing one designed for leading from Toni 
Staff notation, we gather is what 
especially. You had better come along to Novellos and 
examine the Ihere are also sets of 
wo-part st notation from the same hand. 


arious sections, among them 
Sol-fa to the 
you require 


notation. 
which 


series for yourself. 
lies in Stati 


CAN rE.--We 
value of old books. Your 
Harold Reeves, 210, 
giving a full descripti 
inspection. 


cannot give any information as to the 

\ 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
n of the volume, or sending it for his 


lic libraries in London now | 


best plan would be to write to; 
W.C.2, | 


V.—lor books on the player-piano try the follog:.. 
On the playing side: Newman’s ‘ The Player-Pign, 
its Music’ (Grant Richards); Grew’s ‘The Ar qj: 
Player-Pianist’ (Kegan, Paul); Eltingham’s ‘Hoy +, 
the Player-Piano’ (Grant Richards). As tothe mechani. 
Drake’s ‘The Player-Piano Explained’ (Ausica/ p«:,. 
Office); and ‘ Repairing the Player-Piano’ (.) 
Office). For suitable pieces our monthly 
hope, help you. 


, oa 
uSical Ory 


notes wil 4 


AN GRINDER.—The tune ‘.1 
is, we believe, now generally regarded as being in 
eighth Mode, so there is no leading-note. The Harg 
harmonization is, therefore, correct. We have not SDace 
go into the modal questions that puzzle you. Yoy sh» 
read up in ‘Grove,’ or some other authority. 


T. M. H. M.—The object of t 
Pianoforte School is set forth in the comy 
is impossible to suggest a scheme of study 
as you are, without ateacher. You wou 
Taylor book, ‘Technique and 
Novello). 


COR terna 


Christi mune 


Franklin Tay 
iler’s Preface, 

f one work % 
find the} 


I: xpressi 


W. H.—We advise you to assign no copyright on x 
terms as those mentioned in the publisher’s letter you s 
us. Your best plan would be to ask for a royalty or 
fee for the copyright. If your composition is good, it st 
bring you something more substantial than a 


free copies 
py out the 


W. E. P.—If you will coz ars of the Ch 
piece where the sign occurs, or, alternatively, tell 
name of the particular piece, we will endeavour to 
t. Wecannot enter ona search of the whole of Chopir 
a sign that apparently occurs only once or twice 


parce 


Ret Fé —We know of no biographies 
Barniv, but full obituary articles of both, by 
appeared in the A/ustcal Times for May, 
and March, 1896 (Barnby). 
articles, will probably supply your needs 


These, wit! 


ca. Be Staff 
the use of 
(seorge l.ame, in 


Manual 


.—For sight-singing, with the bass clef 
men, try the ‘Sight-Singing Cours 
: > . 


Nos. 3 and Novello’s Elements 


your 


Rk. T. C.— Irish friend tells 
lhaudrig Crohoore’ is pronounced * Faudrig,’ 


are n ubt s‘ight variants in different parts of Irelan 


A \ ’.—The 
known to us is 


Kobbe 


most comprehensive w 
“The Complete Opera bo 
, published by Putnams, ! 5s. 

Cc. H. T.—We 
Bach’s * Jesu, Joy 
supply the inforn 


know of no pianoforte arrangemet 
of man’s desiring.’ laps a reader cs 
ation. 


Per 


Mr. R. M. Da Ihe Pharmacy, Bovey Tracey, #154 
to know where he can obtain, new or second-hand, 4 0% 
Ascher’s ‘Spanish Dance ’—the one dedicated to 

Eugénie. He understands that it is out of pr 


of 
Empress 


eel 
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LAIR, HUGH.—Two Pieces (Romance and Allegro 
Grandioso). (No, 104, Original Compositions for the 


New Series.) 6d. 

oor MUSIC NOTATION, 1922, 
With Synopsis and Index. Revised 

the Braille Music Notation Committee. 


| REWER, A, HERBERT.—**‘ 


Four Old Airs, for 


Is, 


Organ, 


Key to the. 
and Amplitied by 


5s. 


\ Sprig of Shamrock.” 
Irish Contralto or Baritone. 
6d. 

‘A Sprig String (High 


of Shamrock.” Parts 


Voice. 


ty 

tas B. J.—** Cradle 
Voices, with Sopran 

Part-Song Book.) 44d. 


“ LGAR, I DWARD. 


ARKE, . J.—‘** Te Deum Laudamus.” Words 


only. 
for Mixed 
Novello’s 


Song.” Carol 
» Solo. (No. 1427, 


‘The Herald.” 


Part-song { 
The Orpheus.) 4d 


the Psalms of 
icles and Proper 
for chanting 
by Charles 
Buck, 


No. 59%, 
~ NGLISH PSALTER. Containing 
David, together with The Cant 


Psalms for Certain ys edited and pointed 
upon the Principles of Natural Speech-Rhytt 
Macpherson, Ex Bairstow, and Per i 
Demy &vo. 4s. 


H 


Ss. od. 


\ 
- 


(sustav 


S' 


again our 


** Hark ! t 


with 
~*CHOOL Published in two forms. A. Voice 
S Parts in and Tonic Sol fa Notations, with 


Pianoforte Accompaniment (Svo). &, Voice Parts only, in 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


No. 


— w.—**C 


~TEVENS, C. 


im, 
lward C, 
net, 


Grecian Urn.” 
Symphony. 


“Ode on a 
First Cl 


Gl 


STAY. 


ovement 


OLST, 


Slow fre 10ral 


om 


‘The 
2d. 


ILLERS, G. 
night comes on ” ; 


H.—Two Vesper Hymns. I. 
2. ** Lea s, O Lord.” 


The Virtuous Wife.” 
Strings. Edited 
Parts (4), 2s. 8d. 


RCELI HENRY. — ‘ 
Incijental music. Su 
Holst. Score, 4s. String 


te for 


HOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 401, contains the 
following music in both notations.—** Now once 
hearts we raise.’ \rranged for two-part singing. 
he herald-angels sing,” MEN DELSSOH \rranged 


> 


Descant. 2d, 


SONGS. 


caf 
Stall 


mam” 
H. E. 
Song. 2s. 


nison. 
CRIMI 


1188, ** The Drums of Freed 


=a} nq 9 
asabianca. 


is sinking fast.” 


—**The su 


voice 


“Hark, a 
for Advent. 


thrilling 


“HIMAN, E. H. — 
od No. 


Hymn. 2d. 
r 
| soun my Anthem 


Musical Ti 2d 
i ian SOL-FA SERIES: 


903, 


N« **Coming through the craigs o’ Kyle.” 


Four-part Song. A. LEY 


» 2459, 


Kow 


2490, JOHANN SCHICHT 


2402, 


Ascension Hymn. 
** The Lord is terrible and very great.” 
Anthem. A. M. GOODHAR! 
Four-part Song. 
W. DAvVIkEs 
Trees.” Four-part 
E, FLETCHER 


** Close to my heart.” 


of 


Song. 


** Song Apple 


2404. 
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| ! } t t g t re, VV .¢ 
mon 5 LISTS » Series containing Ten in I 
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: : : . ONE FOR HOLY INNOCENTS 
TS Y/R REQUIRED immediately, for St. Luke’s, INE FOR FEAST OF THE CIRCI 
ales < t Write, James L. Bell rWwO FOR FEAST OF THE PURII 


‘THE ORGANIST of the FOUNDLING has a the above are original musi 
VACAN PUPIL-ASSISTANT. A y letter, t 
M \W FEAST OF EPIPHAN 


1 plainsong | 


Bb arnt o and BASS SINGERS WANTED foi 


\ I part :. H WEEKES «& Co., 14. HANOVER 5S re Wa 
a" OLLO ORGAN FOR SALE.—Two manuals \ USTEL ORGAN, two-manual Great and Swe 
/ : ma : . | , 4 Victor Must rows, fine powerf tionas 
y al a Pr f I partic from “ K. G . 
‘ re § Wardour $ t. W 
wn aT igen : ‘ mips pe , TOR SALE.—Nearly new WITTON | 
—— SALI PIAN® by Reifurt, in excellent ae Neal] aomaaen sedil sed : ol 
5 Road e, f Sec ni 
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p! NO. with Organ l’edals attached, stool. &c “Ar OL I. Lo” ORGAN, two-manual and pedals, 
I ] \ 


New 


‘Ad 1. 


feria vaghano FOR SALE Absolutely | NEWORGAX BELLOWS, worked by crank sha 
t Velve I 


| 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NOVELLO'S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGA\ 


9 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES 
WEDDING MUSIC) 
CONTENTS 

MARCH 

MARCH AND FINAL! 

of Aristophanes 

‘ Blest Pair of Sirens 

( 
11. SERENADE ‘“ Schwanengesang” 


BRIDAL CHoRUs (“ Lohengrin’ 


Prick FIvE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


( LOTH, SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCI 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep 
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NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 
ARRANGED AS PART-SONGS. 
ANceD FoR MIXED VOICES. (Soprano, Contralto, ‘Tenor, 


SINNER, PLEASE | 
rEAl 


FEMALE VOICES. (2 Sopranos and 1 
Pri Od. 


MALE VOICES. (2 


it 


FREI let giving t ic extract 12 


I 


RICORDI & CO., 271, Regent Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1. 


No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS 


BREATHING 
VOICE-PRODUCTION 
. ry; - - a (Rewritten and brought up to date). 
FAR-TRAINING PART I. 


EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
H. H. HULBERT. 


Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c 


\L APPRECIATION AND 
HYTHMIC MOVEMENTS 


Price eee Three Shillings. 
& 
Paper Be ards, 4s 


MABEL ( HAMBERLAIN. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


Just PUBLISHEI 


No. 100.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS 
PRONUNCIATION 
wnt VOICE-PRODUCTION 


ction be niade from the . y 
ial benefit by private EURHYTHM THOUGHI IN ACTION 


students who desire 


r no previous tuition, 
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CANTATAS FOR 


THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


T. ADAMS. 


hilling and Sixp 
c Sol-fa, Eightpence 


is. Od, per 


NATIVITY 


CHORUS 


THE 


MR SOPRANO, 


1e Congregation 


YMNS SELI 


ADAMS, 


U) Shilling 


rED) 


g SIX] . 
Tonic Sol-fa. One ( 


Words only, Us. 


Shilling, 


Od. per 10 
‘CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
]. S. BACH. 


Divided into six sections, 
separate 
Christ 


intended originally for 
performance on the three days of 
New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, 
and the Festival of the Epiphany. 


Price, 


mas, 
tk 
Paper Cover, Thre 
Boards, 4s. ; Cloth, 6s. 
Vocal Parts, One Shilling and Sixy 
Parts I and 2, Is, Od. ; Parts 3 and 4, 
Parts 5 and 6, Is, 6d 

Toni Sol fa (Parts I and 2) 

Bor f Wor omplete (per 100) 
Books “of We oi, P. arts I and 2 (per 100 


‘CHRISTIANS, GRAVE YE 
GLAD DAY 


CHRISTEN ATZET DIESEN 


\ Christmas-Day Cantata (s 
by J. E. West. Englis! 


JS BACH. 
‘BEFORE THE_PALING 
THE STARS 


\ CHRISTMAS HYMN 


\ 
; Ve 


Shillings. 


THIS 


rAG! 
r. 8, Soli) 


1 Words AVEI 


A. 


by C, ING. 


S. 


OF TI 
FOR 
ES AND ORCHESTRA) 
rHE 
3 ROSSE rt, 


TEES sic By 


“DAL E. 


Shilling ar 
nic Sol-fa, One 


>. 


Price Or d Sixpen 
shilling 
Shilling. 


+ Fa 


eC; 
an 
4 


’ Score and Or 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 


T 


x, AND BASS SOLI AND FO! 


AND COMPANY, 


CHRISTMAS} 4 


HE COMING OF THE 
CANTATA FOR FEMALE \ ES 

H. M. BURNSIDE. 

M. B. FOSTER 

Price Two Shillings and Sixp 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 6s, Od. per! oO 


'C HRISTMAS 


R CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, A? 


. 
N. W. GADE. 

Price, Paper Cover, One Shilling and 

Boards, Two Shillings and Sixper 
Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


HRISTMAS CA NTAT\ 


FOR SOLI 


KING 


nce; 


EVE 


Sixt 


AND CHORI 
TH WORDS BY 


D. BE TJEMANN. 


R. 
THE MUSIK 


a HARRISON 


Price One Shilling and Six; 


Words or ily, 6s. Od. per I , 


IRST CHRISTM. AS) MOR\ 


THE WOF 


S. J. STONE. 


H. LESLIE. 
Price, Vocal Score, Four Shillings. 
Vocal Parts, Eig 


shtpence ea 
Words only, 9s. Od. per 100 


BETHLEHEM 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES ANI CHORUS 


Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congreg 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRA 


E. C. NUNN. 
IHE MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price Three age 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling an 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 10 


IE STORY. OF BETHLEHEL 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, CH 
AND ORGAN 


THE WORDS BY 


WENSLEY. 


NGE 


1 Sixpence 


S. 
THE MUSIC BY 
J. E. WEST. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence; 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100. 


hestral Parts may be haa. 


LIMITED. 
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ANTHEMS, &c, FOR CHRISTMAS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Pp. E. FLETCHER. 
NOW ONCE AGAIN 

CAROL-ANTHEM. 


ef rpen I Ss i 2 


Ditto, Female Voices, | 
G. RATHBONE. C. V. STANFORD. 
IND WE BEHELD HIS GLORY WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED 


Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. I I 





SELECTED LIST. 
A. ADAM. CH. GOUNOD. 
O HOLY NIGHT NAZARETH 
5 ANTHEM FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR 
SOLO AND CHORUS 
pence Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Half pence 
T. ADAMS. E. V. HALL. 
\RISE, SHINE, O JERUSALEM WHILE SHEPHERDS WA 
rpence eT Price I rpence I l 


Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Tonic Sol-fa, 7 per 


ARRANGED FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS, 


nic S 


CTCHED 


7. ADAMS, A. HOLLINS. 
THOU ARE at — SING, O HEAVENS 


I 
W. G. ALCOCK. : 
BREAK FORTH INTO JOY an, Oe LATED, 7 
Delon tenes REJOICE GREATLY, 0 DAUGHTER 


E. C. BAIRSTOW. | OF oe | 


FTHE FATHER’S LOVE BEGOTTEN “oe aeaeaae aaeiaae 
Price Fourpence A. W. MARCHANT. 
O COME, REDEEMER OF MANKIND 
Price I rpence Tonic S pence 


l-fa, I 


Vy C. BAYLEY. 
MOR\M story 1o GOD IN THE HIGHEST 
panne: De GEs, See |. H. MAUNDER. 
HEAVENS 


|. F. BRIDGE. SING, O 
IN THAT DAY Price Twopence 
rpe t l-fa, Tw 


[ 


fa, Twopen 


Tonic S 


B. L. SELBY. 
E. BUNNETT. IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 
RISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 

IS COME G. SHAW. 

pence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopet HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM 
E. BUNNETT. es cee 
EHOLD, I BRING GOOD TIDINGS Dit rhre : 
eee B. STEANE. 

E. BUNNETT. LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO 
IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE BETHLEHEM 

WORD rice Twopence fa, Tw 


pence Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


I S a, I pence 
B. STEANE. 
H. A. CHAMBERS. <ING >AVENS 
mai . es SING, O HEAVENS 
\RISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGH1 saan Seieattenian "eae: ea 
os oa iiiesialaiiis A. S. SULLIVAN. 
whi . sa, SSSSpee . cs > ‘A Py IS 
Pp. EB. FLETCHER. eS rape iol 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS as 
FESTIVAL CAROL J: E. W Bue. ; 
Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence A SONG OF JOY 
; sueaee si "' ee Fourpence Price Fourpence Tome S Ifa, Twopencs 
uM. B. FOSTER. A. W. WILSON. 
CHRIST’S INCARNATION WITH ALL THY HOSTS 


Twopence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Twopence 


t 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 





LATEST NUMBERS. 


ely voi of the sky (Unisor 


Cr 
Ditto. (Four Voices) 

His Birthday Keep 

Christmas Cradle Song 

Carol, Carol 


I'he shepherds found Thee 


night 
y nigt 


, tenderly, sweetly 
e.theC 


Carollers 
Ihe stars are 
and clear 
Darol, sweetly car 
Christmas Bells .. 
A Child this day is born 
Ilark what mean those 
Holy Voices 
he Angel’s Caro] 
While shepherds watched 





Angels from the realms 
glory 
A Christmas chime 


oO 


A Cradle Song 


Gather the holly-b 


ugh 
he Three Wise Men 
e Holly and the Ivy 


I 

Tl 

Chere is n 
T 


} 


he Cl 


, 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


ATIS€ 
rity f 


PECIALLY COMPOSED |} 


, 


ee . CAROL BOOKLET No. 
POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC o 
— “as ai Din! 
National Institute for the Blin! 
MUSIC BY 
NORMAN COCKER, 
Sub. Organist, Manchester Cathe 
G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., 
City Organist, Birmingham Tow 
WILLIAM FAULKES, 
St. Margaret’s, Anfield, Liverpool 
T. W. HANFORTH, Mus. Bac., I 
Shettield Cathedral. 
ARTITUR MEALE, 
Director of Music, Central Hall, Westmins 
W. PRENDERGAST, Mus. Doc., 
Winchester Cathedral 


iral 


et. Ci, 


Published for the National Institute for the Blind, 
NOVELLO & Co., Lip. Price Fourpence. 
in D o 
ORGAN 
CHURCH CANTATA 
d Peace (for gene 


rai use 
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MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


ANTHEMS. 


d Tid Dr. Vince 


CAROLS. “ORGAN. 


I 
I. ¢ 





OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS, OR 
W. PAXTON & Co., Lrb., 22, Hicu sr., New Ox 


Sena Cc 








OPULAR CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS — CAROLS BY JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 


EDWYN A. CLARE. 


1 


MILLION COPI ES OF ¢ a ee 
itions in Church Music now sold 


\EW V CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. Etc. 


skp py CALEB SIMPER. seaman 





TI Tue Fire Ser « 
SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
By H. ERNEST NICHOL, 


ee Oe XVIiru CENTURY PRAYER, 
Nearly 200,000 sold. ** () Lord, support us all the day long.” 


“ Seventeen Pieces in euch, written 5 5 
es with Pe dal-part indic ated By W. R. PULLEIN. 
re a wed in] fa Price 3d. 
14, Hanover Street, Regent Street 
SuMoMy ¢ 329, S. Wabast 
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MOWBRAYS 
CAROL BOOKS 


two collections contain a of 
bad taste or mediocrity 





vast mine 


eS 


The Cowley Carol Book. 


‘hristmas, Easter, and Ascensiontide. 


RST SEk 


For ¢ 
I \ AKRANGI BY t 

G kR. WOODWARD, Mus. Doc. 

6d. 


and Words, Paper, 2s. : Cloth, 3 


SEC \ SERIES 
k rut 

WOODWARD, Mus. Doc., 

HARLES WOOD 


and Words, l’aper, 2s. ; Cloth, 3s. 
Words only, Both Series, 3d. 


1) ( 


The English Carol Book. 


MARTIN SHAW. 
EDITED BY THI 
"Y DEARMER, 1).D. 
s7 
Music and Words, Daper, 2 


ERIES 
E 


Od, ; 


SECOND SEA 


sic and Words, Paper, 2s. 
Words only, Both Series, complete, 3d. 


Cloth, 3 


Certain Carols from these books are published 


with music, 14@. each. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Lrp., 


Cir , Lo W. 


» OXFORD, 


238, MA AREY Si OXFOR SDON, 


? 


H 


and 4, H STREEI 


MUSIC FOR ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS] : 


BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


BENEDICITE IN D = ae 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS ia E minor 
ANTHEM, “When the 
MOTET, ‘Jesus! 


Chorus, Soli (or 


Son of Man shall com 
Thy boundless love to me,” for 
Semi-Chorus), Orchestra, and 

Organ 

d , tn" , t wel a 

rwO CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 

. “L Loftiest !” a 

2. ‘**O hearken, all ve sad and lone’ 
ORGAN MUSIC 

Rhapsody 


Fantasia, 


ywliest ! 


** Christ mastide ” 


artistic 


separately, 


AS 


| = i 
CLEEVES’ 6 LIS 
| R A oF "a JLST. 
| 
K NET) 
| 
| 
|THE ARTIST AT THE PIANO.—Ess 
| f Mu 1 Inter; W 


" rae 
Revised Editior f Paderew 


Pader 


retat By Ge 


phy of pianistic art.’ 


Sc} rt 


S 


THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BI 


ETHOVEN 
| I ay . Br 


Critica 


OPERA STORII 
\ 
Duncan 


A 


= 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDA 
Wagner I Ring 


d Act by ng 


ndstoun 


Od, ea 


Retol 
Edn 
paper, I 
fan opera 
Strauss and Ethel Smyth 


50 us fr 


IN THI 


vering Que 


RUDIMI 


t Writ 
stior Wr 


PRIMARY COURSI 
MUSIC, with Hints on ans 
Examinations in the Primary, Elementars 
By Wilson Manhire, L.R.A.M., &c 


NTS 


and Preparatory Gra 


| EXAMINATION CANDIDATE’S GUIDE to Scale 
| Tests).—All that t red for 
n Manhire 


Arpeggio Piano Playing (with 


Various Exams. By Wils 


CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS 


By Wilson Manhire 


Od 


the Piano 


AND 


»M 


|YOUNG VIOLINIST’S SCALE 
MANUAI With Dir By Wil 
and Music 


ARPEGGI 
ction anhire. Folio. 7 


70 PREPARATORY VIOLIN EXERCISES 
in the First Position. — Carefully | 


Graduated \ 
Manhire 2s 


for Beginner 
By a) 


CLASSI 
\ 


ARRANGED FROM 


Idsmith, for P 


Books, ¢ 


}EASY TRIOS 

COMPOSERS, by S ( 

T ‘ 

Book 1 

>| I 

2. Moment Musical 
| Largo 

4. Chiarina 
Minnet 
6. Bourree 

7. Chanson Triste 
8. Scherzino 

9 Song without Words N 


OF 


Scot 


RUDIMENTS 
F.S.A.. 


ue 


THI 
Francis Burwe 


limp cloth, 


GREGORIAN M 


mit 


USIC. ! 


paper, 


THE VIOLIN, its History and Construction. —IIlustrate 
and described from Sources. List of Tyrolese and Ita 
Makers. With 29 Illustrations and Folding Plate 
J. Broadhor from Abele & Niederheitmann 


paper, 3s 


all : 
Englishe 
C loth 


1Sse, 


logue B, ull list of Pi 





Lonpon : 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC: 
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Just PUBLISHED 
SE, O SOUL, THIS HAPPY 
MORNING. 


CKE DICH, O LIEBE SEELE.) 














CANTATA 














r four lo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, 


J. S. BACH. 


CANTATA N« 


lited by JOUN E. WEST. 





. FOX-STRANGWAYS. 






NE SH SIXPENCE 


7 ANI 


Just PUBLISHED. 





Ye Holy Angels Bnght 
ANTHEM. 
MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE 27lst FESTIVAL OIF 
rHE SONS OF THE CLERGY 


BY 


STANLEY MARCHANT. 
Price One Shilling. 


! NovELLo anp Company, Limited 






r P 





Eb 





J ISH 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 









JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Epi1 Y 
EDWARD ELGAR anp IVOR ATKINS. 


BOOK OF WORDS, 
with the Music of the Chorales. 


Price ONE SHILLING, 


London: NovEtLo AND Company, Limited. 


(CCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW |} 





l. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 

THE ANCIENT MARINER 
33rd 1,000, 

Choruses only, Is. 3d. 


Vocal Sc re, 25, Od. 


Band Parts may be bired. 


London: Novetto & Company, Limited. 








Produced at the Leeds Musical Festival, 1925. 





FIRST 
CHORAL SYMPHONY 


JOHN 














KEATS 






SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 





GUSTAV HOLST. 


Op. 41.) 












Sut 





Separately trom the abi 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 


FOR CHORUS AND SMALL ORCHESTRA, 













AND SIXPENCE 





| Band Parts of the Complete Work and of the 


SCHERZO 





ich may be played as an Orchestral Piece without Chorus, 





may be had on hire. 






It is proposed to publish the Full Orchestral Score of the 





|} complete work on Subscription terms, 









If the scheme is carried out, the price for all orders 





|} received on or before December 31, prox., will be £2 2s. 


| The price after publication will be £3 3s. 











} 
| 

London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 
| 


THE 


WORKS 





| ORGAN 






RHEINBERGER 






HARVEY GRACE. 





Cloth Gilt, xii. 130 pages. 





WITH 127 MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 








Price Five Shillings net. 
















| London : NoveLtco anp Company, Limited 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 
BACHS CHURCH CANTATAS 


*BIDE WITH US Bleib’ bei uns 
*Ditt (Welsh Words). 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON Christ lag in Todesbanden 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY 3. Christen, adtzet diesen 7 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - . - Nun komm, der Heiden H 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE 3 Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ i 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- - 3 Brich dem Hungrigen di 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING . . 3 Gott fahret auf mit Jan 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - Also hat Gott die Welt 
*GOD'S TIME IS THE BEST . Gottes Zeit ist die allert 
*Ditt« (Welsh Words). 
tTHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - . Wie schén leuchtet 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEE 3 Wer nur den lieben Gott 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - . Jesu, nun set gepreiset 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH ? Jesus schlaft, was soll ich 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED Man singet mit Freuden 
LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THI Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und § 
TLORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE Der Herr ist mein getreuer 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral O 8 Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS Ich hatte viel Bektimmerniss 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING Christus der ist mein Leben 
O JESU CIIRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACI 1 Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING : 34 O ewiges Feuer 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES Gottlob! nun geht das Ja 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER Wer weiss, wie nahe mi) 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN Lobet Gott in seinen Reich 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM Preise, Jerusalem, den H 
RISE, O SOU! 1st Schimitic lich 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THI Ste werden aus Saba Alk 
*SLEEPERS, WAKE! Wachet auf 
tSTRONGHOLD SURE, A Ein’ feste Burg 
THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY > Esist nichts Gesundes an 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - . . Du Hirte Israel, hore 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen 
WATCH YE, PRAY YI . . Wachet, betet 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? Liebster Gott, wann 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS . . Wer Dank opfert 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE FACH 
THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


BACH’S MOTETS 


Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 


*BE NOT AFRAID 
Ditto (Edited by G. R, SINCLAIR) : : 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank 
“COME, JESU, COME . : . Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d. 
"I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacnu) Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
*JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE - Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
* Ditto. (Welsh Words) - - - - 1s. Odd. 
*NOW SHALL THE GRACE .- Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 


1s. 


*SING VE TO THE LORD : . Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. 
SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE . . Der Geist hilft unserer Schwach! 
* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. + May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses on! 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeb. 
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NOW READY. 


THE 


ENGLISH PSALTER 


INTAININ( 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 


THE CANTICLES 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS 
EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
SPEECH- RHYTHM 


by 


CHARLES MACPHERSON, Mus. Doe. 
EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW, Mus. Doc. | = PERCY C. BUC 


ANIST OF YORK MINSTER). DIRECTOR ¢ 


| SIC IN HARROW SCH(¢ 


ok, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


PRICES : 
Demy 8vo size ” Four Shillings net. 


Imperial 32mo vr One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


N: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FpDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


BY 
HENRY COWARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence » 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fi hillings and Sixpence n 
PHI 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCI 
BY 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, silt, Fiftees 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpen 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN) ENGLAN) 


CHARL i 5S V AN DEN BORREN. 
of the Universi 


ATI ROM HE FRENCH BY 


JAMES 4 MATTOS W. 


Net P Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixpen 


THE THEORY OF HARMON! 


An I 
R 


MATT NE WV SHIRLAW 


5.D., F.R.C.O. 
ic, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings n 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
HARVEY GRACE. | 


ws a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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he Music @ SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Mes SAMUEL FRENCH, Ltd., have pleasure in announcing the publication of the above 








NEWLY Pi PRINT. 


THE OLD TRADITIONAL MUSIC 


CAREFULLY EDITED 





ENGRAVED 





CLI 





\R 


ATES, 








he following Vocal Scores with Pianoforte Accompaniment are now on sale 








LIKE IT - rHE MERCHANT OF VENICE . © 

NTONY AND CLEOPATRA > 6 THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
MBELINE ... ‘ ; .. 2 6 A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM « « 
HAMLET We ; > o MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 3 0 
IENRY IV., PART II. 3; Oo OTHELLO ; ’ 2 6 
HENRY THE EIGHTH ; o ROMEO AND JULIET 2 © 
KING LEAR ... > 6 THE TEMPTES1 —_ 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST > 6 TWELFTH NIGH .. 2 6° 
CBETH _.. a ; o TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 3 o 








THE WINTER’S TALE 





RE ASURE 





FOR ME 








Postage Twopence extra on each score. 


SAMUEL FRE NCH, Lip. (Derr. M.T.) 


26, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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MUSIC FOR ARMISTICE DAY. 


JOHN FOULDS. 








A WORLD REQUIEM.” 











HE GREAT WORK THAT HAS MADE MUSICAL HISTORY AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 









Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone S Small Chor f Boys and Youth r Sopranos and Tenor I Ct 
Full or Small Orchestra and Organ Available for perfort l hoirs of ‘ ¢ nd 

by larger choirs with small string orchestra and organ (th atter playing from the Vocal ¢$ 

f about 200 voices with orchestra of about ¢ or by large cl ‘ f ‘ €s with or 


rhe next Annual Commemoration Performance will be held at the (Jueen’s Hall on Armistice Day, 
November I Ith, with the Cenotaph Choir and Symphony Orchestra under the direction of the Com poser, 
Vocat Score (complete Price, O.N., 5s S.I Cl 
Excerets ft m the above published s« t 
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Male Chor 
IATIO For Chorus with Baritone SONG OI THI BLES1 In ] 
. 6d d Sy pran \ bl t ad 1 
YSIUM Duet for S. and T., with small BENEDICTIO AND C¢ NS MMATU S 
ile Chorus 6d sd Chorus with S.C.T.B. Soli d Si 
Chorus of Boys and Yout! 6d 


Dr. HUGH BLAIR, 





‘A SHORT FORM OF SERVICE FOR ARMS S) E DAY.” 
ive and cx mprehensive Memorial Service comprising suitable Hymn Prayers, at espo! 
en, and suggestions for ** The Last Post and Réveille Benediction, &c¢ 


ervice Price. 1s ut Post and R Irraneed for reap 
j t ha lh ords only Conervea . p 
va 7 TC . 
ORGAN MUSI(¢ 
RCH IN “SAUI .. Handel ¢ 6d MARCIA FUNEBRI Beethoven 63019 d 
LEGIE HEROIQUE. Tone-Poen MARCHE FUNEBRI Chopin 63018 6d 
larry Farjeon 57356 1s. 6d LAMENT ( 6d 
WERS OF THE FOREST PRAYER AND FUNERAL MARCH 
tuart Arche Is 


W. 


OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS, OR 
PAXTON & Co.. Lrp., 22, Hic StREET, NEW OxrorD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


> =<» 





Send for Complete Catalogues, Vocal and Choral, (C. 201 Organ, (¢ 1), post free 





































































THE MUSICAL TIMES—Novemser 


NO V E L L O' S 
POPULAR PIANOFOKTE ALBUMS 
FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 
ERNEST NEWTON 


WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Three Shillings. 


HUBERT BATH 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


Price Three Shillings. 
ss 


FRANCESCO BERGER ERNEST NEWTON 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES ROMANY LIFE 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Price Three Shillings. 
J. D. DAVIS. HUBERT G. OKE 
FOUR LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence. Price Three Shillings. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 
Price Three Shillings. Part I., Price 1s. 6@.; Part II., Price 1s, 6¢ 


ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 


TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
—— (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
Price One Shilling and Sixp« 


ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


In two Books Price Three Shillings each. Price Three Shillings. 


PI 0 ous ig CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
TWENTY-FOUR PIECES (our VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND 81, 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 


four Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 


MAX MAYER E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Four Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 


MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALB UM 


Price One S|} illing and Sixpence. In three Books. Price One Shilli ng and SIxpt 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





\ 


THE 


sS;HOOL MARCHES 


| - PIANOFORTE SOLO 


IT]. 


MUSICAL 


BOOK 


One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 


H, Hofmann 


Flotow 
ercy E.. Fletche 
. SJ. D. Davi 


Beethoven 


ML A. G. 


ts, from ** The Magic Flute ” 
s, from “‘ Il Trovatore”’ 


a 
viarcl 


NoOvVELLO anv Company, Limite 


SIX 
SEA SONG 
PIANOFORTE 


DUET 


GEOFFREY SHAW. 


TWELVE 


‘ort Introductory Voluntaries 


F 


ORGAN. 
ALCOCK. 
Limited 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY 


TIMES—NoveMeBer 1 


Ou seley 


NOCTURNE 


VIOLONCELLO VIOLIN 


PIANOFORTE 


OR AND 


FOR 


COLIN MACLEOD CAMPBELI 


is AN 4 


SUTI 


CLAVICHORD WORKS 


) SCARLATTI - 


| | = 
4 
O} { 


ART 


RIBI ! THI 


DOMENIC( 


BOOK 


THE 


FINAL 
OF 
VOCAL 
No. 5, 
“VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.’ 


BREARE SERIES 


exha sted 
By W. H. BREA 


RE, J.P., 
Address: HERALD BUIL 


DING 


YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Ere. 


No 

487. MaGniFicat AND Nunc Diittis, B min T. T. Noble 
. T. T. Noble 
Alec Rowley 


6d 
6d 
5d 
J. S. Horne 
“ Her 
D Edw 
Write complete List 


D minor 
ry Gibson 


n J. Crow 


SANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK 





THE MUSICAL TIMES—-Novemper 1 1925 


SELECTED STUDIES 
FOR PIANOFORTE. 


IN FOUR GRADED BOOKS. PRICE 2s. EACH 


4S 





"PRIMARY GRADE. ELEMENTARY GRAM)! 
Selected, edited, and fingered by Selected, edited, and fingered by 


DESIREE MACEWAN, a.k.a. NANCY GILFORD, ara. a2 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADE. HIGHER GRADE. 


Selected, edited, and fingered by Selected, edited, and fingered by 
CUTHBERT WHITEMORE, ream. FELIX SWINSTEAD, Fras 


Mk. TOBIAS MATTHAY writes us as follows 
** Désir¢e Mack wan has sent me her latest, the set of Primary Studies. I think they are wholly admirable, a, 
irming selection, and those of her own composition most cleverly done. There is much room for such as the ex 
s there is hardly any music written so far, really suitable for the first stages. Her little advisory paragraph 


me and ought to prove very helpful.” 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
THREE SHIELING SONGS Anes, 3s. 


. has produced nothing more charming than these simple and melodious songs.” 
“LOCK THE DOOR, LARISTON” 
\ virile setting of a famous Border Song for Male Voices. 
PATERSONS PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


52, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 95, WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, \\ 





didly d 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWELVE 
INTROITS OR SHORT ANTHEM 


LET THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH ; pa an 
GRANT, O LORD... Pp , .. Josiah | 
LORD, WE PRAY THEE , = : HH. A. Chamto 
HIDE NOT THOU THY FACE : ie Richard Farre 
I WILL GO UNTO THE ALTAR pit nos. if. ee 
O LORD, INCREASE MY FAITH - . ° ..-Orlando Libim 
ONE THING HAVE I DESIRED OF THE LORD ink G. A. Macfare 
LET MY PRAYER COME UP ; ... Henry Pu 
GOD BE IN MY HEAD 

LEAD ME, LORD nae 

HIDE ME UNDER THE SHADOW 

BLESSED LORD 


Prick ONE SHILLING. 


Each Introit may be had separately. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 





THE MUSICAL TIMES—November 





the Gloucester Musical Festival. 


The Lording’s Daughter 


BALLAD. 


,SPRIG OF SHAMROCK 


)UR OLD IRISH AIRS. 


OR 


ELIZABETHAN. 


w Tenor Voice, with String ‘)uartet or 


ianoforte Accompaniment. 
os. ee. Ser eens | EDWARD GERMAN. 
ND A N TWO KEYS. 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Price Two Shillings each. 


s PARTS, Pr 
for Contralto or Baritone is also published. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


worairo mo conn tinws YN A NANKIN PLATE 


1 at the Gloucester Musical Festival. << 
} SONG. 


r | LISHEI 


LOVE INCARNATE \USTIN DOBSON. 


SI TING OF LINES 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


HARVEY GRACE. 


e of the Hymn, “‘ Jesu, dulcis memoria,” 
ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, TWO KEYS. 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 


sed for Chorus, Semi-Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ | Price Two Shillings ea 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


(Op. 37.) 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited 


+ y . NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
NYMPHS 


\ND 


SHEPHERDS | + TY CONCe 
_ | THIRTY SONGS 
By HENRY PURCELL 
Edited for the Use of Schools ' - Pe —— 
CYRIL BRADLEY ROOTHAM FRANZ st Hl BE R % 
weaee ALD Nee BOTH NOTATIONS. 
Feap 4to. 3d. a 
a ee $ for Choi PRICE, TWo SHILLINGs. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


4 ? 





THE MUSICAL TIMES—Novempser 1 19 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


WITH 


DESCANTS 


GEOFFREY SHAW 
AND OTHERS. 


CONTENTS. 
THI EARLY ONE MORNING 
\-HUNTING \ I ( O, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER® 
JOHN PEEI THE BRITISH GRENADIERS 
THROUGH THE NIGHT THE ASH GROVI 
SCOTS WHA ITIAI GOOD KING WENCESLAS 
rHE OAK AND TI SH THE FIRST NOWELL 


Prick, EIGHTPENCE. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTERES 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
FANTASTIC POEM for Violoncello and Pianoforte bad —_ 
SALVE REGINA (Holy Queen of Heaven) For Violin (or Viola 
or Violoncello). with Pianoforte (or Organ) ace ompaniment 


FALLA. 
ESPAGNOLE. For Violin and Pianoforte. Adapted from the 


ven Popular Spanish Songs by P. KOCHANSKI 


ARTHUR BLISS. 
r'WO INTERLUDES for the Pianoforte 
lhsOR STRAWINSKY. 
Three Excerpts from ~ Pulcinella” 
GAVOTTA CON VARIAZIONE. For Pianoforte Solo 
SCHERZINO. For Pianoforte Solo 
CON QUESTE PAROLINE. For Bass Voice 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltp., 
11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


»y Novetto & Company, Limited. at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho 
Saturday, October 31, 1925 











